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THE    FOURTH, 

SECTION     XVI. 

IF  we  inquire  after  the  caufes  of  that  ftrange 
multipUcation  of  feds,  which  have  grown  up, 
from  the  apoftoUcal  age  to  this,  among  Chriftians, 
it  feems  to  me  that  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  me- 
taphyfical  madnefs  of  philofophers  mixing  with 
the  enthufiafm  of  the  firft  Chriftians,  in  the  caba- 
liftical  pra6lice  of  giving  different  fenfes  to  the 
fame  paffages  of  holy  writ,  in  the  uncertainty  of 
tradition,  and  in  the  ufe  that  a  diftinft  order  of 
men  has  made,  in  every  chriftian  ftate,  of  thefc 
and  other  circumftances  to  acquire  dominion  over 
private  confciences. 

Men  run  naturally  from  extreme  to  extreme. 
The  farther  they  have  gone  into  one,  the  more 
likely  it  is  that  when  they  recover  from  it  they 
will  hurry  as  far  into  another  :  fo  that  reformation 
is  often  nothing  more  than  a  change  of  errcr-N 
Thus  it  happened  in  the  pagan  theology.  The 
profeffors  of  it,  and  the  people  in  general,  had  ac- 
knowledged a  divine  nature;  v/hich  was  human, 
nature  under  a  different  name,  and  placed  in  a 
different  habitation.  Their  divinities,  from  Mo- 
Mus  the  fon  of  night,  up  to  Jupiter  the  father  of 
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^ods  and  men,  were  in  truth  celcftial  and  immortal 
men,  endued  with  more  knowledge,  and  with 
more  and  greater  powers ;  but  with  all  thefe  after 
the  manner  of  men,  and  divefted  neither  of  hu- 
man pafllons  nor  of  human  vices.  Thefe  objc6ls 
of  adoration  were  monftrous.  So  was  the  worfliip 
paid  to  them.  But  then,  as  fall  as  philofophers 
exploded  thefe  corporeal  notions,  for  fuch  they 
may  be  properly  called,  of  the  divine  nature,  and 
endeavoured  to  fpiritualife  it  in  their  thoughts 
by  abftradion  from  the  human,  they  refined  theo- 
logy, with  much  confufion  and  obfcurity  of  ideas, 
from  a  fyftem  of  phyfical  into  a  fyftem  of  meta- 
phyfical  fables  :  and  a  fort  of  intelle6lual  mytho- 
logy took  the  place  of  the  former.  Mythology, 
•properly  fo  called,  ferved  in  tl:te  infancy  of  fcience 
to  conceal  the  ignorance  of  philofophers.  Of  the 
cofmogonia  they  made  a  theogonia.  Such  the 
poets  taught  \  and  multiplied  polytheifm  by  their 
fuppofed  fcience,  and  very  real  'flattery.  Allegory 
fucceeded,  and  ferved  to  conceal  the  abfurdity  of 
theology.  They  who  taught  it  grew  as  mad  as 
their  predeceflbrs  had  been  abfurd,  and  very  little 
lefs  profane.  The  few  remains  of  pythagoreaa 
doftrines,  the  metaphyfical  and  theological  parts 
of  Plato's  writings,  and  above  all  thofe  of  the 
latter  Pythagoreans  and  Platonicians  which  arc  in 
our  hands,  will  juftify  what  is  here  advanced  ;  for, 
furely,  no  men,  who  were  thought  to  be  in  their 
fenfes,  and  were  fuffered  to  go  about  without  their 
keepers,  did  ever  talk  fuch  nonfenfe,  as  is  to  be 
found  in  Porphyry,  Plotinus,  Jamblicus,  and 

thofc 
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thofe  who  have  been  infe6led  with  the  fame 
phrenfy.  Such  of  thefe  philofophcrs  as  oppofed 
chriftianity,  oppofed  to  the  marvellous  of  this 
theology  thf;  marvellous  of  their  own ;  and  none 
of  our  angelical  or  feraphic  doctors,  none  of  our 
ravifhed  myftics,  ever  rofe  higher  in  illuininations, 
vifions,  and  rapturous  unions  with  the  divinity, 
than  fome  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of 
thefe  philolbphers  became  converts  in  different 
manners.  Platonifm  mixed  eafily  with  chriftianity: 
but  they  who  retained  mioft  of  the  former,  in- 
fected the  latter  with  innumerable  errors  ;  and 
planted  or  w^atered  all  the  herefies  that  ftarted  up 
daily  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  church.  Such  were 
the  Gnoftics  or  the  learned,  who,  under  pretence 
of  improving,  corrupted  the  fimplicity  of  the  re- 
ligion they  had  embraced.  They  who  became  af- 
terwards the  greateft  lights  of  the  church,  apolo- 
gifts,  confeffors,  faints,  and  martyrs,  were  deter- 
mined to  chriftianity  by  their  philofophy,  as  well 
as  the  others,  and  came  full  fraught  with  platonifm 
into  the  holy  pale.  But  they  ufed  it  more  mo- 
deftly.  They  made  it  the  hand-maid,  not  the 
rival,  of  chriftianity :  and  tho  this  hand-maid  go- 
verned the  family,  and  took  a  principal  ftiare  in 
ordering  the  whole  fcheme  and  economy  of  it, 
yet  the  authority  of  the  miftrefs  was  always  pre- 
tended. Justin  owns  that  platonifm  prepared 
him  to  be  a  Chriftian  :  and  ORIGE^3■,  a  man  far 
fuperior  to  the  good  martyr,  ran  as  platonically 
mad,  in  the  fecond  century,  as  Picus  of  Miran- 
dola,  TiciNus,  Patricius,  or  any  of  the  re- 
A  2  nowned 
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nowned  platonicians,  in  the  fifteenth.  I  know  not 
whether  the  defpair  of  attaining  any  other  way  a 
full  knowledge  of  divine  truths,  which  Socrates 
and  Plato  had  fo  often  inculcated,  might  not  dif- 
pofe  thefe  men  to  receive  a  revelation,  to  prefer 
faith  to  uncertainty,  and,  fince  they  could  not  fix 
their  minds  on  thefe  fubjedls  by  reafon,  to  fix  them 
by  authority,  as  the  difciples  of  Pythagoras  did. 

Tho  I  afcribe  fo  much  to  the  mere  influence  of 
philofophy,  and  believe  it  to  have  been  the  frantic 
mother  of  a  frantic  offspring,  I  do  not  mean  to 
exclude  abfoiutely  that  of  grace  on  this  occafion, 
tho  I  confefs  that  I  have  no  conception  of  it  •,  nor 
to  deny  that  this  directed  in  fome  meafure  the 
other :  and,  to  prove  that  I  do  not,  I  will  quote 
the  example  and  authority  of  St.  Austin,  to  Ihew 
how  thefe  two  co-operated  in  him,  and  how  the 
firfl  prepared  him,  by  God's  immediate  appoint- 
ment, for  the  laft,  in  one  of  the  moft  fublime  arti- 
cles of  chriftian  faith.  The  faint  laments,  in  the 
feventh  book  of  his  Confeflions,  the  grievous  errors 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged  concerning  the  di- 
vine nature,  and  the  original  of  evil,  on  both  of 
which  he  had  followed  the  opinions  of  the  Mani- 
cheans.  He  relates  the  fteps  by  which  he  was 
delivered  from  thefe  errors,  as  well  as  from  the 
fuperftition  of  aftrology  and  divination,  and  the 
approaches  he  made  to  truth  by  the  helps  that  God 
procured  him.  After  this,  he  breaks  out  into 
ejaculations  of  thanks  to  God,  who  had  taken  pity 
on  him,  and  had  procured  him  fome  books  of  pla- 
2  tonic 
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tonic  philolbphy,  wherein  he  found  the  divinity  of" 
the  Word  eftablifhed  by  many  arguments.  Of 
the  incarnation  of  the  AVord,  indeed,  he  found  no- 
thing. But  he  found  it  afterwards  in  the  fcrip- 
rures,  and  he  remained  perfuaded  that  God  had 
prepared  him,  by  this  accidental  information,  for 
what  he  was  to  learn,  when  he  (liould  fludy  the 
fcriptures,  concerning  the  humiliation  of  the  Word 
made  flefh  *  ;  the  reafons  of  which  perfuafion  he 
gives  in  the  twentieth  chapter.  Thus  you  fee 
how  Plato,  in  the  wanderings  of  a  wild  imagi- 
nation, had  difccvered,  in  part  at  leaft,  one  of  the 
greateft  myileries  of  chriflianity  ;  and  how  God 
made  ufe  of  this  truth,  which  he  who  publifhed  it 
did  not  know  to  be  fuch,  for  the  converfion  of  one 
of  the  greateft  do6lors  and  faints  of  the  church. 
What  wonder  is  it  that  metaphyfics,  the  very  dot- 
age of  phiiofophy,  Ihould  bear  witnefs  to  fome  of 
thofe  truths,  which  may  come  out  of  the  mouths  of 
babes  and  fucklings  ? 

SECTION   xvn. 

A  NOTHER  caufe  of  the  multiplication  of  extra- 
vagant opinions  and  fects,  in  chriltianiry,  has 
been  the  arbitrary  pradice  of  giving  different  ienfes 
to  the  fame  pafTagts  of  the  bible.     A  practice  de- 

*  Miferatus  es  terram  et  cinerem : —  procurafti  mihi  per 
quendam  hominem,  immaniflimo  typho  turgidum,  quoioaai 
platonicorum  libros  ex  graeca  lingua  in  latinam  verfos,  <3C  ihi 
legi  See. — Non  qnidem  his  verbis,  fed  hoc  idem  omninoiraifnis 
et  rr.ultiplicibus  fuadvjri  rarioiiibus,  quod  in  principio  erat  Vej<. 
bum,  et  Verbum  erat  apud  Deum,  et  Deas  erat  Verb^m. —  In 
quos  me  propterea  priurquam  fcripturas  tuas  coiiLdc"-  .  ", 
credo  voluiiti  incurrere,  ut  imprimer^tur  &c, 

A  3  n\x<i 
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rived  from  the  jewifh  mafters,  the  worft  certainly 
that  can  be  followed  if  we  feek  truth,  and  are  dc- 
firous  to  preferve  any  precifion  either  in  fa6t  or 
argument.  Am.ong  the  lowed  artifices,  that  have 
been  employed  by  thofe  who  feek  to  impofe  their 
own  inventions  under  fome  other  and  better  autho- 
rity than  their  own,  this  has  been  one  of  the  loweil 
and  grofleft,  tho  not  the  lead  fuccefsful.  It  is  in 
truth  a  kind  of  forgery,  fince  it  ferves  to  make  an 
author  fay  what  he  had  no  intention  to  fay,  or  ren- 
ders at  the  beft  uncertain  what  he  did  intend  to  fay 
"when  he  writ  with  the  greateft  clearnefs.  The 
jewifh  rabbins  have  done  by  the  Old,  and  our 
chriftian  rabbins  by  the  New  and  Old  teftament 
both,  what  Peter  did  by  his  father's  will  in  our 
friend  Swift's  Tale  of  a  tub.  The  text  was  againft 
him,  but  by  a  new  combination  of  the  fame  words, 
or  fyllables,  or  letters,  he  made  it  fpeak  for  him 
and  fjpport  his  claim.  It  had  been  well  if  Mar- 
tin and  John,  and  the  reft  of  Peter's  brethren, 
for  he  had  many  more,  which  the  hifborian  thought 
it  not  worth  his  while  to  mention,  had  ftood  their 
ground  like  good  Caraites,  and  had  adhered  to  the 
text  in  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  it,  in- 
ftead  of  imitating  the  very  men  whom  they  have 
oppofed,  and  v/hom  they  laugh  at.  But  they  have 
done  otherwife.  They  have  fupported  their  deci- 
fions  by  the  fame  unjuftifiable  means,  by  which  the 
rabbinift  Peter  fupported  his.  Nay  they  have 
done  more,  they  have  admitted  divers  codicils,  and 
have,  like  him,  fuppofed  them  to  be  of  equal  au- 
thority  with  the  will,  tho  it  is  plain  that  the  father 
X  ipeaks 
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Ipeaks  in  the  will,  and  his  ftewards  or  other  dome- 
ftics  in  the  codicils.  Allow  me  another  compari- 
Ibn  :  it  may  illuflrrate  the  folly,  as  the  former  ex- 
plains the  fraud,  of  this  practice.  The  Chinefe 
reverence  much  the  table  of  Fohi,  which  muft  be 
nine  or  ten  centuries  older  than  Adam,  according 
to  their  chronology.  This  table  confifls  of  feveral 
lines,  fome  fhorter,  fome  longer,  and  placed  in  a 
certain  order  like  that  of  a  diagram  or  fchemc, 
ferving,  as  they  imagine,  to  the  defign  or  demon- 
ftration  of  the  mcft  fublime  knowledge.  The 
learned  men  among  them  have  been  employed  fe- 
veral thoufand  years  in  attempts  to  draw  fcnnc  of 
this  fublime  knowledge  out  of  the  table.  The 
way  they  have  taken,  and  what  other  could  they 
take  if  they  had  Icifure  enough  to  take  any  ?  has 
been  to  make  all  the  poflible  tranfpofitions,  and 
different  combinations,  of  thefe  lines,  in  hopes  of 
affixing  fome  fenfe  to  this  myftical  table.  The 
c:onfequence  has  been,  that  they  have  affixed  feve- 
ral, and  that  they  agree  in  none.  Now  tho  I  am 
perfuaded  that  the  accounts  the  Jefuits  *  give  us  of 
•this  table  are  imperfe6l,  and  that  fomething  more 
than  barely  thefe  unequal  lines,  fomething  hiero- 
glyphical  at  leaft,  belongs  to  it  •,  yet  whether  it  be 
fo  or  no,  the  ane<:dote  is  equally  appofite  to  my 
purpofe :  for  in  either  cafe,  the  chinefe  and  the 
chriftian  critics  have  been  employed  alike.  If  the 
table  confifts  of  unintelligible  lines,  and  it  would 
be  the  fame  if  it  confilkd -of  unintelligible  words, 
wjiereof  Fohi  has  given  no  clue  to  explain  and  de- 

*  Scien.  Sinica. 

A  4  termine 
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termine  the  fenfe,  the  chinefe  critics  have  been 
employed  juft  as  reafonably,  as  the  chriilian  ex- 
pofitors  of  myfteries  neither  Rilly  nor  plainly  re- 
vealed by  revelation  itfelf.     If  it  be  faid  that  the 
table,  which  none  but  he  who  made  it  could  ex- 
plain, explains  itfelf,  as  our  fcriptures  do  in  all  the 
eiTential  parts  of  them,  the  comparifon  holds  ftill  •, 
for  the  learned  Chinefe  muft  have  done,  as  the 
learned  Chriflians  have  done,  and  have  made  my- 
fteries for  fome  purpofe  or  other  where  they  found 
none.     It  is  impoflible  by  any  means,  that  art  can 
find,  to  fee  in  the  dark  ;    but  it  is  eafy  to  contrive 
glafles   that  fhall  Ihew  the  plaineft  and  moft  uni- 
form cbjeft  in  a  milt,  and  under  various  forms  in 
the  cleareft  day.     The  firft  is  a  filly,  and  the  laft 
a  knavifh  attempt.     I  faid  juft  now  that  it  was  a 
kind  of  forgery.     I  do  not  recal  my  words,  but 
add,  that  in  the  cafe  here  fuppofed  the  Chinefe  are 
much  more  excufable,  than  the  Chriftians ;  for  if 
the  Chinefe  have  forged  different  words  of  Foki, 
Chriftians  have  forged  different  words  ot  God. 


O" 


How  can  we  lay  lefs  than  this  to  their  charge, 
when  we  confider  in  how  many  difterent,  remote, 
and  inconfiftent  fenfes,  fuch  as  deftroy  one  another, 
and  fuch  as  are  advanced  on  no  authority  but  that 
of  their  own  imaginations,  they  interpret  the  fame 
pafTages  of  holy  writ  ?  There  is,  according  to  thefe 
doctors,  a  grammatical,  a  literal  or  hiftorical,  an 
allegorical  or  figurative,  an  anagogical  or  divine, 
and  a  tropological  or  moral,  fenfe.  Some,  or  all 
of  thefe,  may  be  applied  to  the  fame  fentencc,  nay 

to 
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to  the  fame  word.     Light,  in  that  noble  paffage 
of  the  book  of  Genefis,  where  it  is  faid,  "  Let 
"  there  -  be  light,  and  there  v/as  light,"  fignifies 
very  plainly,  in  the  grammatical,  literal,  and  only 
proper  fenfe,  the  corporeal  light  which  God  crea- 
ted, and  concerning  which  alone  it  was  at  all  to 
the  purpofe  to  fpeak  in  that  place.     But  divines, 
by  their  arbitrary  power  over  the  fcriptures,  make 
it  to  fignify  the  Mefiiah  ahcgoricaily,  and  tropo- 
logically    or   anagogically    the     inward   light   of 
grace,  or  the  outward  fplendor  of  cekltial  glory. 
Thus  again,  by  virtue  of  the  fame  power,  Jerufa- 
lem,  which  is  the  name  of  a  town,  has  been  made 
to  fignify   the  vifion  of  peace,  the  church   mili- 
tant, the  church    triumphant,  and  the  foul  of  a 
believer*.     The  fenfe  of  no  writings,  neither  fa- 
cred  nor  profane,  can  be  ever  fixed,  if  they  re- 
main fubjeft    to  fuch   licentious  interpretations. 
Thefe  interpretations  have  ferved,  and  they  could 
be  intended  to  ferve,  by  the  Jews  who  fet,  and  by 
the  Chrillians  who  followed  the  example,  no  other 
purpofe,  than  that  of  furnifiiing  the  rabbins  of 
both  religions  with  means  of  giving  a  color  of  di- 
vine authority  to  all  their  own   inventions.     The 
abfur<iities  which  the  former  have  advanced  on 
fuch  interpretations,    feconded  by  thofe  of  their 
oral  law  and  cabala,  and  which  you  may  find  in 
our   modern  writers  that  were  fl^illed  in  rabbini- 
cal learning,  are  innumerable,  and  pafs  all  mea- 
fure  of  probability  ;  fo  that  one  cannot  help  be- 
ing aftoniflied,  when  fome  of  our  chriftian  divines 

*  Vid.  Calmet. 

lament 
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lament  moll  pioufly  the  lofs  of  thofe  rules,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Jews  interpreted  their  fcri- 
ptures,  as  they  fuppofe  ;  for  that  there  were  any 
fuch  ftated  rules  obfervcd  is  but  fuppofition. 

It  is  more  probable  that  the  Jews  did  as  the 
Chriftians  have  done;  that  they  followed  their  Ic- 
veral  imaginations,  or  their  feveral  theological, 
and  even  fecular  interefts.  This  was  the  cafe 
among  Jews  and  Chriftians  both  :  and  if  it  may 
be  faid,  which  is  not  very  clear  however,  that 
the  latter  have  not  fallen  generally  into  fo  many 
puerilities  and  palpable  errors  as  the  others,  the 
moil  unreafoning,  the  mofl  ignorant,  and  the  maoft 
abfurd  of  men  •,  yet  they  have  rendered  theology 
more  voluminous,  and,  with  refpedl  to  the  divine 
nature  and  econo;'ny,  more  contentious,  than  it 
was  before.  St.  Austin  feems  to  aim  at  a  fort 
of  compofition  about  the  interpretation  of  the 
fcriptures,  in  a  letter  to  Marcellinus*.  He 
fays,  that  "  how  good  foever  any  reafon  may  ap- 
*'  pear,  it  is  falfe  and  deceitful  if  it  -contradidls 
"  them  ;  and  that  how  clearly  foever  we  may 
*'  think  any  thing  deduced  from  them,  if  the 
"  thing  be  manifeftly  againft  reafon,  we  are  de- 
"  ceivcd  •,  it  is  not  the  true  fenfe  of  the  paffages 
"  alledged  :  truth  and  they  cannot  ftand  in  op- 
"  pofition."  We  may  obferve  in  this  place,  what 
}s  to  be  obfervcd  often  in  the  writings  of  this 
faint,  a  gingle  of  words,  that  pretends  to  flrength 
and' precifion,  and  has  neither  really. 

*  Ep.  cx-Lni, 

The 
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The  firil  propoPitlon  fuppofes  a  cafe,  that  can 
never  happen  among  reafonable  men,  who  have 
received  the  chriitian  revelation  for  genuine 
after  a  fufficient  examination  of  the  external  and 
internal  proofs.  Such  men,  having  found  no- 
thing that  makes  it  inconfiftent  with  itfelf,  nor 
that  is  repugnant  to  any  of  thole  divine  truths 
which  reafon  and  the  works  of  God  demonflrate 
to  them,  v/ill  never  let  up  reafon  in  contradidion 
to  it,  on  account  of  things  plainly  taught,  but 
incomprehenfible  as  to  their  manner  of  being. 
Jf  they  did,  their  reafon  would  be  falfe  and  de- 
ceitful ;  they  would  ceafe  to  be  reafonable  men  : 
and  St.  Austin  fays  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  if 
he  confounds  thefe  things  with  fuch  as  imply  con- 
tradidion  •,  and  means  an  oppofition  of  reafon  to 
the  former  only.  But  if  we  could  fuppofe,  or  if 
St.  Austin  could  mean  to  fuppofe,  that  they  who 
followed  the  rule  he  lays  down  in  another  place, 
the  rule  of  believing  firft,  in  hopes  of  underftand- 
ing  afterwards,  iliould  difcover  things,  when 
they  came  to  examine  in  order  to  underiland,  that 
implied  contradiftion,  his  conclufion  would  be 
falfe.  They  would  be  obliged  in  this  cafe  to 
rejeft  the  revelation,  not  their  reafon  ;  or  to  fall 
at  once  into  a  general  and  particular  abfurdity : 
the  general  abfurdity  of  renouncing  the  facul- 
ties God  had  given  them  of  diftinguifliing  truth 
Irom  falfliood,  good  from  evil  •,  and  the  parti- 
cular abfurdity  of  renouncing,  in  favor  of  the 
ijiternal,  that  very  rule  by  which  they  had  judg- 
ed 
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ed  in  favor  of  the  external  proofs  of  this  re- 
velation. 

The  fecond  propofition  admits  and  encourages 
the  very  praftice  we  cenfure  fo  juftly,  for  which 
the  faint  was  fo  tanious,  and  by  which  he  contri- 
buted fo  much  to  promote  contentions  in  his 
own  days,  and  to  perpetuate  them  to  ours.  The 
praftice  ot  deducing  dodrines  from  the  fcriptures, 
that  are  not  evidendy  contained  in  them  •,  for  if 
they  were  evidently  contained  in  them,  they  could 
not  be  faid  to  be  deduced  from  them  •,  is  admit- 
ted. It  is  admitted,  that  thefe  deductions  may 
be  manifeftly  againfi  reafon.  Several  fuch  there 
were,  and  among  them  fome  of  his  ov/n.  Reafon 
is  made  the  judge  of  doctrines  thus  deduced  ;  but 
when  reafon  condemns  any,  divines,  the  inven- 
tors or  fautors  of  them,  are  at  liberty  to  evade 
the  objedions  they  cannot  anfwer,  by  interpreta- 
tions of  the  fame  palfages  in  fome. other  and  new 
fenfe.  Who  does  not  fee  that  the  direct  tendency 
of  this  practice  is  exaftly  the  fame  as  the  event 
has  proved  it  to  be  ?  It  compofes  and  propagates 
a  religion,  feemingly  under  the  authority  of  God, 
but  really  under  that  of  man.  The  principles 
of  revelation  are  loft  in  theology,  or  disfigured 
by  it :  and  whilft  fome  men  are  impudent  enough 
to  pretend,  others  are  filly  enough  to  believe, 
that  they  adhere  to  the  gofpel,  and  maintain  the 
caufe  of  God  againft  infidels  and  heretics,  when 
they  do  nothing  better,  nor  more,  than  efpoufe 
the  conceits  of  men,  whom  enthufiafm,    or  the 

ambition 
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ambition  of  forming  fedls,  or  of  making  a  great 
figure  in  them,  has  infpired.     If  you   aflc  now 
what  the  pradice  of  the  chriftian  fathers,  and  of 
other  divines,  fliould  have  been,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  the  purity  of  faith,  and  to  promote  peace 
and  charity,  the  anfwer  is  obvious,  and  fo  evi- 
dently agreeable  to  right  reafon,  that  the  modefteft: 
man  ahve  might  make  it  before  an  ecumenical 
council  without  blufhing.     They  fhould  have  ad- 
hered to  the  word  of  God  :  they  Ihould  have  paid 
no  regard  to  heathen  philofophy,  jewifli  cabala, 
the  fallies  of  enthufiafm,    or  the  refinements  of 
human  ingenuity :   they   fhould  have  embraced, 
and  held  fad"  the  articles  of  faith  and  dodrine, 
that  were  delivered  in  plain  terms,  or  in  unequi- 
vocal figures  :  they  fhould  not  have  been  dogma- 
tical v/here  the  fenfe  was  doubtful,  nor  have  pre- 
fumed  even  to  guefs  where  the  Holy  Ghoil  left 
the  veil  of  myftery   undrawn.      If  the   council 
iliould   decree    that  this   anfwer  was  erroneous, 
and  that  the  fyftem  of  chriftianity  would  have 
been  incomplete  and  infufficient  without  thefe  ad- 
ventitious helps,   let  us  make  no  fcruple  of  faying 
that  the  council  would  decree  blafphemoufly,  as 
more  councils  than   one   have  done,  fince   they 
would  decree  that  infinite  wifdom  had  not  pro- 
portioned means  to  ends,  or  that  the  ends  of  infi- 
nite wifdom  were  more  or  other  than  the  golpel  of 
Christ  afligns. 


SEC- 
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SECTION  xvni. 

npHE  uncertainty  of  that  precarious  tradition, 
whofe  authority  has  been  fo  magnified,  may 
be  fet  down  as  a  third  caufe  of  the  multipHcation  of 
dodtrines  and  fefts  in  the  chriftian  church.  The 
truth  of  fafts,  however  notorious,  and  even  of 
thofe  that  men  have  the  ieaft  intereft  or  tempta- 
tion to  falfify,  is  trufted  very  unfafely  to  tradi- 
tion. ITow  much  m.ore  unfafe  muft  this  convey- 
ance be,  when  it  is  that  of  opinions  and  doc- 
trines intricate,  and  therefore  eafily  miftaken ; 
difputed  or  difputable,  and  therefore  induftrioufly 
mifreprefented  ^  Barrow,  in  his  Expofition  on 
the  creed,  takes  away  this  great  foundation  of 
theology ;  for  tho  he  alTerts  that  there  are  proper 
and  fufficient  means  to  difcern  the  genuine  doc- 
trines and  diflates  of  chriftianity,  yet  he  leaves  us 
in  effeft  none  but  the  writings  of  the  cvange- 
lifts,  and  the  epiftles  of  two  or  three  apoflles  who 
had  been  difciples.  According  to  him  and  to 
right  reafon,  the  firfl:  and  beft  way  of  preferving 
do6lrines  is  to  preferve  them  in  the  writings  of 
the  authors  of  them  •,  tho  even  this  cannot  be 
deemed  abfolutely  fecure.  It  is  far  from  being 
certain  that  genuine  peripateticifm  is  every  where 
plainly  read  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle  as 
they  are  come  down  to  us  :  and  if  Pythagoras 
and  Socrates  had  writ,  or  if  the  works  of  Zend 
were  extant,  we  Ihculd  be  beft  afTured,  better 
than    any    other   way,    what   their   philofophies 

were  ; 
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were  ;  but  Hill  not  without  ibme  poffibility  of 
error.  Another  way  of  preferving  dodrines  is 
to  preferve  them  in  the  writings  of  difciples 
that  immediately  received  them  from  the  authors. 
Thus  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Xenophon  tell 
us,  with  a  good  degree  of  certainty,  what  So- 
crates taught :  and  yet  thefe  writings  give  very 
different  and  contradictory  accounts  of  the  fo- 
cratic  philofophy.  The  next  way  that  Barrow 
mentions  is  the  prefcrvation  of  doctrines  in  the 
writings  of  thofe  who  writ  at  larger  alliances  of 
time,  as  thofe  of  the  Stoics  were  prefcrved  in  the 
writings  of  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Epictetus. 
This  way  he  allows  to  be  more  imperfe6l  than  the 
former,  becaufc  every  writer  is  apt  to  mifappre- 
hend  and  mifrcprefcnt ;  to  do  fomewhat  more 
than  tranfcribe ;  to  comment  and  defcant ;  to 
adorn  and  fet  out,  to  confirm  or  confute  the 
doctrine  they  relate,  in  order  thereto  reprefenting 
it  with  advantage  to  their  purpofe.  The  laft  way 
is  that  of  oral  tradition,  the  moft  liable  to  defect 
and  corruption  of  any,  according  to  this  judicious 
expofitor.  Men  do  as  before,  and  in  this  cafe 
with  greater  advantage,  "  accommodate  do6trines 
"  to  their  own  prejudices,  inclinations,  and  de- 
"  figns.  The  farther  fuch  tradition  departs  from 
"  the  original  fpring,  the  more  fubjeft  it  is  to 
"  contradt  fuch  alterations  and  impurities.  Eve- 
"  ry  dodtrine,  thus  propagated,  is  like  a  ftream 
"  at  the  head,  fmall  and  narrow,  but  clear  and 
"  pure.  Proceeding  on,  it  grows  larger  and 
"  fouler.     So  tradition  fwells,  by  taking  in  what 

*'  oblique 
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*'  oblique  chanels  of  private  fancy  and  pragma- 
"  tical  invention  difcharge  into  it;  and,  by  re- 
"  ceiving  tincture  from  particular  inclination  or 
"  politic  defign,  it  grows  muddy  and  feculent." 

The  fi-enuinc  doctrines,  and  dictates  ofchrifti- 
anity  have  not  been  conveyed  to  us  by  the  firft 
of  thefe  four  ways;  for  the  faviour  publillied  his 
gofpel  by  preaching,  and  by  occafional  difcourfes, 
and  not  by  writing.  But  they  have  been  pre- 
ferved  by  trie  fecond ;  for  two  of  the  four  evan- 
gelifts  had  been  difciples  from  the  firft,  and  wit- 
nefles,  not  only  of  all  that  had  pafled  during  his 
miffion,  but  of  his  refurredion.  They  had,  there- 
fore, received  immediately  from  the  author  the 
dodrines  they  publiihed  in  his  name.  Who  the 
other  two  were,  it  is  irnpoflibJe  to  fay  with  fuffici- 
ent  affurance  amidft  the  fabulous  or  little  au- 
thentic reports  of  ecclefiaftical  writers.  But  if 
Mark  was  the  convert,  the  fcholar,  and  the  ama- 
nuenfis  of  Peter,  his  teftirnony  tomes  nearer  to 
that  required  under  this  head,  fmce  Peter  was  a 
difciple,  one  of  the  twelve,  than  the  teftimony 
of  Luke,  who  belonged  in  all  thefe  relations  to 
Paul  ;  fmce  Paul  was  no  difciple,  neither  one  of 
the  twelve,  nor  one  of  the  feventy  -,  had  received 
nothing  im.mediatcly  Irom  Christ  ;  nor  had  any 
apoftolicalcommiffion,  except  thatwhich  healuimes 
in  the  A(5ls  of  the  apoftles  v/ritten  by  L^uke,  and 
didtated,  probably,  by  himfclf  I  fay  probably, 
becaufe  it  is  poflibleLuKc  might  hars'e  been  an 

eye 
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eye  and  ear  witnefs  of  part  of  all  he  relates  in  the 
Ad:s,  as  St.  Jerom  obfervcs  -,  tho  he  could  be  no 
more  than  an  hearfay  witnefs  of  what  he  relates 
in  the  Gofpel,  fince  he  owns,  in  the  beginning 
of  it,  that  he  writ,  like  many  others,  what  he  had 
been  told. 

When  divines  urge,  on  this  occafion,  that  the 
differences  between  Matthew  and  Mark,  as 
well  as  others,  are  accounted  for,  and  an  entire 
harmony  of  the  Gofpels  is  eftablifhed,  by  critics, 
fo  that  they  all  confirm  one  another ;  infidels,  I 
know,  will  cavil,  and  fometimes  plaufibly,  againft 
many  things  that  mufl  be  afllimed  to  make  this 
harmony  appear,  and  to  reconcile  thefe  differences. 
When  it  is  urged  again,  that  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft  and  an  immediate  infpiration  being  be- 
llowed on  all  the  difciples  in  an  eminent  manner 
and  alike,  they  are  ail  to  be  efteemed  witnefTes 
alike  -,  and  they  all  received  the  doflrines  of 
chriftianity  immediately  from  God,  the  author  of 
it,  tho  not  by  the  mouth  of  the  faviour  whilft  he 
was  in  the  flefli  ;  I  know  too,  that  the  fame  men 
will  not  remain  without  a  reply.  For  inilance, 
they  will  infifl  that  all  this,  if  allowed,  will  prove 
nothing  in  favor  of  Mark  nor  Luke,  nor  even 
Paul  himfelf,  who  were  neither  of  the  twelve 
nor  of  the  feventy :  after  which  they  will  add 
perhaps  ex  abundantia,  that,  none  of  thefe 
three  having  been  defigned  by  God  to  ftand  in 
the  place  of  that  difciple  who  had  betrayed  Jesus, 
and  to  fill  up  the  number  of  the  apoflles,  Mat* 
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THiAS  alone,  Vv-ith  the  eleven,  could  pafs  in  any 
fenle  for  one  of  thofe  difciples  who  had  received 
the  dodlrines  of  chriftianity  immediately  from 
the  author  of  them  ;  tho  the  feventy  might  be, 
as  it  is  faid  they  were,  appointed  to  be  vvitnelTcs 
of  the  refurredion.  Erasmus,  in  the  firft  chap- 
ter of  his  Paraphrafe  on  the  Adts,  makes  Christ 
fay  to  all  the  difciples,  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
he  had  breathed  upon  them,  and  which  he  pro- 
mifed  Ihould  defcend  upon  them  from  above,' 
v/ould  not  only  recal  to  their  minds  all  he  had 
taught  them,  but  fuggefl  likewife  to  them  what- 
ever elfe  it  might  become  neceffary  for  them  to 
know.  But  the  cavillers  of  whom  we  fpeak 
will  urge  that  thefe  words  were  added  by  Eras- 
mus for  reafons  very  obvious,  and  are  not  con- 
tained in  the  text  -,  nor  is  even  the  fenfe  of  them 
implied  fo  far,  as  to  authorife  the  difciples,  and 
much  lefs  any  that  were  not  of  their  number,  to 
add  any  thing  to  the  conditions  of  falvation,  that 
Christ  him.felf  had  impofed.  Such  cavils  will 
be  raifed,  I  fay  :  but  they  will  deferve  to  have 
little  weight  11s  long,  as  it  is  out  of  difpute  that  we 
have  in  our  hands  the  Gofpels  of*  Matthew  and- 
John,  who  give  themfelves  to  us  for  eyc-witneffcs 
of  all  that  Christ  did,  and  of  all  that  happened 
to  him,  and  car-witnefTes  at  the  fame  time  of  all 
the  doclriries  he  taught.  Two  chanels  were  as 
llifficient  as  four  to  convey  thefe  doctrines  to  die 

*  N.  B.  I  fpeak  of  both  alike,  tho  I  am  not  ignorant  of 
wlmt  has  been  faid  that  might  weaken  the  :iuthority  of  Mat- 
THEw's  Gofpcf. 
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world,  and  to  preferve  them  in  their  original  pu- 
rity. The  manner  too,  in  which  thefe  evange- 
lifts  recorded  them,  was  much  better  adapted  to 
this  purpofe,  than  that  of  Plato,  or  even  cf  Xe- 
NOPHON,  to  preferve  the  doftrines  of  Socrates. 
The  evangelifts  did  not  content  themfelves  to 
give  a  general  account  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ 
in  their  own  words,  nor  prefume,  in  feigned  dia- 
logues, to  make  him  deliver  their  opinions  in  his 
own  name,  and  as  his  own  do6lrines  :  they  re- 
corded his  doftrines  particularly  •,  they  recorded 
them  in  the  very  words  in  which  he  taught  them  j 
and  they  were  careful  to  mention  the  feveral  oc- 
cafions  on  which  he  delivered  them  to  his  difci- 
pies  or  others.  If  therefore  Plato  and  Xeno- 
PHON  tell  us,  with  a  good  degree  of  certainty, 
what  Socrates  taught,  the  two  evangelifts  feem 
to  tell  us,  with  much  more,  what  the  faviour 
tauffht,  and  commanded  them  to  teach.  In  a 
word,  we  may  fay,  on  thefe  grounds,  that  the 
genuine  do6lrines  of  chriftianity  have  been  pre- 
lerved  much  better,  than  thofe  of  heathen  philofo- 
phy,  in  the  fecond  way  of  prefer ving  doftrines, 
tho  they  have  not  been  preferved  in  the  firft  and 
bed,  as  fome  of  the  others  have  been. 

The  third  and  fourth  ways  of  preferving  doc- 
trines, which  Barrov/  mentions,  have  fo  near 
a  relation,  that  they  may  be  thrown  into  one. 
They  who  decide  about  doflrincs,  or  who  write 
about  them,  at  great  diftances  of  time  from  the 
firft  difciples,  are  more  eafily  impofed  upon  by 

B  2  tradi- 
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traditions,  and  can  more  eafily  impofe  them  on 
others.  Both  thefe  things  fell  out :  and  no  cafe 
can  be  wrll  fuppofed,  wherein  the  truth  ot  faft,  or 
the  purity  ofdocirine,  was  fo  liable  to  be  corrupt- 
ed, or  was  in  idtt  lb  much,  or  fo  foon  corrupt- 
ed, as  in  the  propagation  of  chriftianity.  I'he 
mixed  crowd  of  Jews  and  heathens  that  embra- 
ced it,  and  the  very  manner  of  propagating  it, 
rendered  this  corruption  unavoidable. 

The  Jews  had  begun  long  before  this  time 
to  corrupt  their  own  religion.  They  had  bor- 
rowed many  fuperftitious  opinions  from  Egypt, 
and  the  eaftern  nations :  and  pythagorean  and 
platoftic  metaphyfics,  which  they  had  enter- 
tained after  they  became  acquainted  with  the 
Greeks,  and  lived  under  the  domination  of  the 
5eleucidae  and  the  Ptolemies,  were  imported 
both  by  them,,  and  the  heathen  converts,  into  chri- 
Itianity  ;  by  the  iiclleniil:  Jews  more  than  by  thole 
of  Paleftine,  and  by  the  heathen  more  than  by 
either.  Chriftianity  began  in  Judaea  -,  it  derived 
it's  authority  and  it's  proofs  from  the  jewiili 
fcriptures,  the  authenticity  and  divinity  of  which 
it  every  where  fuppofes.  The  author  of  it  was  a 
Jew  :  and  as  the  religion  he  inftituted  tended  not 
.dire(5lly  to  deftroy  judaifm,  fo  the  chriftian  church 
•at  Jerufalem  conformed  long,  as  Christ  himfelf 
had  done  conftantly,  to  the  antient  religion.  On 
•all  thefe  accounts,  the  jewifli  converts  might  re- 
gard chriftianity  as  a  branch  of  judaifm,  and  take 
•the  fame  Hberties  of  retrenching, ,  of  adding,  of 
5  ••  altering. 
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altering,  with  one,  as  had  been  taken  with  the 
other.  They  had  acknowledged  Jesus  to  be  the 
MefTiah  foretold  by  their  prophets.  In  this,  they 
had  gone  beyond  the  Pharifees,  who  rejected  him  ; 
as  the  Pharifees  had  gone,  in  receiving  all  the 
books  of  the  Old  teftament,  beyond  the  Sadducees, 
who  received  the  Pentateuch,  and  rejedted  all  the 
others.  The  Pharifees  had  added  an  oral  to  the 
written  law.  They  believed  the  refurreftion  of 
the  dead,  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  future  re- 
wards and  punifhments,  the  metempfychofis,  and 
other  do6lrines  utterly  unknown  to  Moses  ;  which 
they  accommodated  fome  how  or  other  to  his  law. 
They  made  up  a  new  fyftcm  of  theology  by 
fuch  accommodations  of  the  law  to  their  tradi- 
tions and  their  philofophy.  Why  fliould  not  the 
chriftian  Jews  we  fpeak  of  make  up  a  new  fyftem, 
likewife,  by  blending  all  thefe  and  chriftianity 
together,  as  they  could  beft  reconcile  them  ? 
The  example  of  Philo,  who  did  not  profefs 
chriftianity  indeed,  but  who  found  means  to  make 
the  platonic  opinions  of  the  deity,  and  thofe  of 
Moses  agree,  might  encourage  them  in  the  at- 
tempt. 

Much  in  the  fame  manner  the  pagan  converts 
might,  and  certainly  did  proceed.  They  found  a 
great  analogy  between  tlie  molt  fublime  and  im- 
portant doctrines  of  chriftianity,  and  thofe  which 
fome  of  their  philofophers  had  taught :  and  they 
might  eafily  be  led  from  hence  to  think  that  a 
famenefs  of  do6lrine  denoted  a  famenefs  of  au- 

B  3  thgrity. 
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thority.  This  will  appear  the  mare  probable,  if 
we  confider  that  not  only  fome  heretics,  but  fe- 
veral  of  the  moft  orthodox  fathers,  believed  all 
thofe  to  be  illuminated  from  above,  who  puri- 
fied their  minds,  feparated  their  fouls  as  much  as 
pofTible  from  their  bodies,  and  died  this  philofo- 
phical  death  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  philofophical 
regeneration,  according  to  the  notions  that  me- 
taphyfical  enthufiafni  had  eftablifhed  *  Thus 
Justin  the  martyr  rnakes  Chp.ist  to  have  been 
known,  in  fome  fort,  to  Socrates -f.  It  could 
not  be  othcrwifc.  The  foul  of  Socrates  was  a 
purified  foul,  and  Christ  the  illuminating  Word. 
St.  Austin  was  much  of  the  fame  mind,  and  fays 
little  lefs  than  Justin  of  this  philofopher. 

The  ecledlc  fe(5V,  which  Potamo  founded  about 
this  time  at  Alexandria,  might  give  farther  oc- 
cafion  to  the  heathen  converts  to  corrupt  chrifti- 
anity.  This  fed  profeffed  a  detachment  from  all 
feds,  in  the  fearch  of  truth  :  they  were 

"  Nullius  addidi  jurare  in  verba  m.agiflri." 
They  delivered  themfelves  from  the  chains  of 
philofophical  bigotry.  They  might  hold,  feme  to 
one,  and  fome  to  another  fyftem  of  philofophy  in 
the  main,  as  their  different  judgments  or  preju- 
dices inclined  them  •,  but  they  afferted  the  rea- 
fonable  liberty  of  embracing  truth  wherever  they 
found  it,  and  v;ithout  any  regard  to  the  tenets 

*  Plato,  Plut.  Ja.ve.  et  alibi.    Liberatio  a  corpore  ce-r 
lebratifTima  mors  eil  philofophica. 
f  Apol.  i. 

even 
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even  of  that  fed  towards  which  they  Jeaned  the 
ofteneft  and  the  moft.  Sotion  paffed  for  a  Stoic, 
and  his  fcholar  Seneca  profefTed  himfdf  fuch  §. 
Yet  SoTioN  was  fond  of  pythagorean  do6trines, 
and  Seneca  |]  made  no  fcruple  of  borrowing  from 
Epicurus.  Plotinus  was  a  platonician,  and 
yet  he  adopted  doctrines,  fuch,  we  may  prcfume, 
efpecially,  as  v/ere  fubtile  and  myflerious,  botli 
from  the  Stoics  and  the  Peripatetics.  Clement* 
was  a  Chriilian,  who  taught  chriftianity  by  his 
pubhc  lelTons  at  Alexandria,  and  who  defended 
ii  by  his  writings  •,  and  yet  hs  approved  this  man- 
ner of  philofophifmg :  we  may  conclude  too 
that  it  was  the  method  of  that  fchool.  A.mmo- 
Nius  was  the  preceptor  of  Plotinus  and  Grigen'. 
Plotinus  deferted  chriftianity,  and  bred  up  an 
inveterate  enemy  to  it  in  Porphyry  ;  or  it  he 
continued  a  Chriftian  to  the  laft,  as  Eusebius 
fays  fome where  that  he  did,  for  no  better  reafon 
perhaps,  than  to  keep  a  name  of  fo  great  renown 
in  the  chriilian  catalogue,  he  drefled  up  his  Chri- 
ftian with  fo  much  pagan  theology,  that  he 
might  pals  for  a  profellbr  of  either.  Origen, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  had  heard  Clement,  as 
well  as  Ammonius,  was  fjch  a  zealous  Chriftian, 
that  he  afpired  to  fuffer  martyrdom,  like  his  fa- 
ther, and  did  ailually  execute  one  fort,  that  of 
caftration,  on  himfelf ;  by  which  however  he  avoid- 
ed another,  that  of  temptation.  Origen  figna- 
iifed  himfelf  in  the  eclectic  metliod.  His  warm 
imagination  carried  him  into  allegorical  and  ca- 

^  Sfvec,  ep.  Lvni,       ||  Senec.  pafllm.       *  Strom.  1.  i. 
B  4  baliftical 
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baliftical  interpretations  of  the  fcriptures ;  and  his 
immenfe  reading  furnifhed  him  with  a  multitude 
of  notions  borrowed  from  pagan  theology.  Ma- 
ny of  thefe  he  introduced  into  chriftianity :  and 
his  book  of  principles  was  a  repertory  of  the  moft 
extravagant  opinions :  heretical  too  they  were 
declared  by  men  lefs  learned,  lefs  zealous  per- 
haps, but  certainly  more  politic,  and  more  cir- 
cumfpeft  in  cbferving  the  courfe  that  orthodoxy 
took,  than  himfelf. 

From  what  has  been  faid  it  is  evident  that 
fuch  a  motley  crowd  of  Jews  and  heathens,  as 
the  firft  converts  to  chriftianity  were,  could  not 
fail  to  mix  a  leaven  of  judaic  and  heathen  theology 
into  the  chriftian  fyftem,  and  thereby  to  fwelL,  to 
perplex,  and  ferment  it.  Had  they  kept  clofely 
to  what  the  faviour  taught,  all  this  had  been 
avoided :  and,  fuppofing  chriftianity  to  have  been 
purely  an  human  invention,  it  had  been  the  moll: 
amiable  and  the  moft  ufeful  invention,  that  was 
ever  impofed  on  m.ankind  for  their  good.  But 
the  extenfions  of  it,  and  the  engraftments  that 
were  made  on  this  divine  ftock,  by  mere  human 
philofophy,  and  by  religious  prejudices  already 
entertained,  produced  a  fyftem,  or  rather  caufed 
divers  fyftems  to  grow  up,  of  fantaftical  theo- 
logy. Chriftianity,  as  it  came  out  of  the  hands  of 
God,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreflion,  was  a  moft  fim- 
ple  and  intelligible  rule  of  belief,  worftiip,  and 
manners  •,  which  is  the  true  notion  of  a  religion. 
As  foon  as  men  prefumed  to  add  any  thing  of 

their 
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their  own  to  it,  the  human  alloy  corrupted  the 
divine  mals,  and  it  became  an  objecc  of  vain,  in- 
tricate, and  contentious  fcience.  Such  it  continu- 
ed to  be  :  and  the  very  manner,  in  which  truth  was 
propagated,  ferved  to  eftablifh  error. 

The  doftrines  of  chriftianity,  and  the  facls  that 
proved  die  divinity  of  it,  were  publiihed  by  dif- 
courfe,  not  by  writing.  Christ  preached  j  he 
was  the  greateil  of  preachers,  and  he  fent  his  dii- 
ciples  out  to  preach*.  They  purfued  their  mil- 
fion  through  different  countries ;  and  as  faft  as 
they  formed  a  church  in  one,  they  hallened  to 
another.  At  leaft  this  was  the  practice  of  St. 
Paul,  who  fcattered  about  more  fpiritual  feed 
than  all  the  reft,  and  m.ore  widely.  Peter  was 
a  very  itinerant  miffionary  too,  if  we  give  credit 
to  EusEBius,  which  I  do  very  feldom.  This 
writer  makes  him  travel  over  a  great  part  of  Afia 
minor,  and  even  to  the  people  of  Pontus  ;  be- 
caufe  he  fpeaks  of  thefe  nations,  tho  not  of  his 
preaching  to  them,  in  his  firft  epiftle.  It  is  much 
more  likely  that  he  continued  in  Paleftine  and 
the  neighbourhood,  and  that  he  never  went 
even  to  Rome,  whither  you  pretended  catholics 
fend  him,  that  you  may  impofe,  as  you  have 
done  without  proof  and  againft  common  fenfe, 
the  ecclefiaftical  tyranny  of  the  biOiops  of  that 
fee,  his  fuppofed  fucceflbrs,  on  the  chriftian  world. 
Paul  indeed  was  a  great  traveller,  as  I  have  faid, 

*  Summus  ille  ecdefiafles. Verbum  et  Sermo  Dei.  Eras. 

Pe  rat,  concion. 
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moving  about  from  place  to  place  almoft  continu- 
ally during  the  greateft  part  of  the  time  that  pafled 
between  his  baptifm  and  his  death-,  that  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  calculation  of  Erasmus,  thirty  five 
years.  He  went  over  the  countries,  where  Peter 
taught,  more  than  once.  He  had  been  in  Arabia 
before.  He  vifited  Greece  and  moft  of  the  iflands. 
He  penetrated  beyond  Thracia  and  Macedonia  in- 
to Illyria.  He  returned  into  Paleftine,  and  was 
fent  in  chains  from  thence  to  Rome. 

How  thefe  two  apoflles  preached,  for  of  the 
reil  we  have  no  need  to  fpeak,  and  fliould  have 
little  to  fay,  may  be  feen  by  their  public  difcourfes 
recorded  in  the  Afts,  and  might  be  guefied  by 
the  ffcyle  and  matter  of  their  epiftles.  To  fliew 
how  they  fucceeded  in  their  miffions,  one  exam- 
ple will  be  fufficient.  Paul  had  preached  eigh- 
teen months  or  two  years  at  Corinth,  and  had 
fettled  a  church  there.  The  Corinthians  did  not 
renounce  chriftianity  as  foon  as  he  had  lett  them  -, 
but  they  corrupted  it  both  in  opinion  and  pradicc, 
and  fell  back  into  all  their  former  habits  of  vice 
and  debauchery.  It  was,  on  this  occafion,  that 
the  apoftle  writ  his  tv/o  epiftles  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans, and  in  them  we  fee  the  particular  errors  and 
abufes  that  were  grown  in  a  fhort  time  to  a  great 
head  in  that  city.  Among  thefe  it  is  to  our  pre- 
fent  purpofe  to  mention  fome.  The  taint  of  hea- 
then philoibphy  remained  upon  them  -,  and  they 
had  contracted  a  gnoftical  contempt  for  the  fmi- 
plicity  of  the  gofpel,  and  of  evangelical  teachers. 
A  Falfe 
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Falfe  apoftlcs  from  Judaea  had  introduced  fu- 
perflitious  opinions  and  pradlices,  and  had  pcr- 
lliaded  them  to  regard  the  law  of  Moses  as  necef- 
fary  to  be  obferved  with  that  of  Christ.  They 
were  divided  into  fefts,  and  affedied  pre-eminence 
according  to  the  dignity  they  afcribed  to  thofe 
by  whom  they  had  been  baptifed,  to  Apollos, 
to  Cephas,  to  Paul.  For  thefc,  and  for  many 
other  things,  they  are  feverely  reproved  in  the  firft 
of  the  two  epiftles  I  have  mentioned :  and  tho  St. 
Paul  feems  fatisfied  in  the  fecond  with  their  fub- 
miflion  and  amendment,  yet  is  it  certain  that  the 
fame  errors  and  abufes  continued  or  revived  in 
the  church  of  Corinth,  and  in  others.  Jerom  * 
fays  in  general,  that  even  in  his  time  the  remains 
of  them  appeared  in  Achaia  :  and  St.  Austin  -f, 
taking  notice  in  particular  of  the  fuperftitious 
wafliings  of  the  feet,  laments  that  the  church  of 
Christ  was  fubjeded  to  more  than  judaical  fer- 
vitude  under  the  load  of  external  obfervances. 

It  was  eafy  to  intermix,  in  this  manner  of  pro- 
mulgating the  gofpel,  as  many  philofophical  and 
pharifaical  conceits,  as  the  prejudices  or  purpofes 
of  the  feveral  preachers  of  it  required  :  and  when 
they  were  once  well  mingled  together,  as  tradition 
varied  thofe  of  one  fort,  or  multiplied  thofe  of 
another,  public  writings  and  ecclefiaftical  autho- 
rity were  added  to  increafe  and  perpetuate  the 
confufion   in   which    chriftianity    was   delivered 

*  Praefat.  il''.  lib.  Com.  in  ep.  ad  Galatas, 
f  Ep,  ad  Janu.'vrium. 

down 
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down  to  poflerity,  and  in  which  it  continues  even 
at  this  day :  a  ftate  not  to  be  quite  paralleled  by 
that  of  any  other  religion,  as  I  believe ;  neither  by 
the  mahcmetan,  however  divided,  nor  by  that  of 
Foe,  into  how  many  lefts  foever  it  has  been 
broken  amono;  the  eaftern  nations.  But  we 
mufc  not  imagine  that  the  diverfity  of  fedls, 
and  the  oppofition  and  confufion  of  dodtrines, 
which  v/ere  principal,  were  fole  caufes  of  the  un- 
certainty of  the  traditions  of  the  primitive  church, 
or  were  caufed  folely  by  the  manner  of  promulgat- 
ing chriftianity.  Other  caufes  of  this  divifion  and 
CQnfufion.exifted  and  concurred,  either  mediately 
tlirough  them,  or  by  their  own  immediate  effefts, 
to  corrupt  tradition,  and  hinder  the  chriflian  fyftem 
from  acquiring  any  appearance  of  confiflency. 


T 


SECTION    XIX. 

O  coiled  inftances  of  all  the  extravagancies 
which  were  broached  at  that  time,  which  al- 
moil  choaked  the  tender  (hoots  of  chriftianity,  and 
which  grew  up  with  them,  like  weeds  among  the 
corn,  would  be  endlefs  and  needlefs  both.  I  will 
recal  one  alone  of  the  enthufiafm  that  prevailed, 
and  of  the  impudence  with  which  fome  men  im- 
pofed  on  the  fimplicity  of  others.  We  find  it  in 
Paul's  fecond  epiftle  to  the  Corinthians.  The 
effed:  of  his  firft,  whatever  that  was,  encouraged 
him  to  write  in  this  more  plainly  and  more  bitterly 
againft  the  falfe  teachers,  and  more  highly  in  praife 
of  himfelf,  his  authority,  and  his  merit,  which  he 

fcruples 
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Icruples  not  to  prefer  to  that  of  ail  the  other  apo- 
ftlcs.  On  this  occafion  it  appears  that  the  falie 
teachers  had  the  front  to  affure,  and  to  make  the 
firft  chriftian  converts  beUeve,  that  they  had  an 
immediate  communication  with  celefiiial  beings. 
This  gave  them  an  air  of  fuperiority  to  which  St. 
Paul  thought  it  not  proper  to  fubmit,  as  indeed 
it  was  not,  fmce  that  would  have  been  to  fubmit 
his  authority  to  theirs,  and  the  gofpel  he  taught  to 
the  gofpels  they  taught.  The  leaft  he  coul-d  do, 
and  it  is  obfervable  that  his  modefty  would  allow 
him  to  do  no  more,  was  to  oppofe  his  own  rap- 
tures and  vifions  to  thofe  which  thefe  men  pre- 
tended to  have,  and  to  declare  that  he  too  had 
been  rapt  up  into  the  third  heaven,  either  in  body, 
or  fpirit,  where  he  had  learned  things  incompre- 
henfible  and  ineffable. 

What  has  been  faid  very  fummarily  may  ferve, 
however,  to  fhew  that  it  was  not  poflible,  tra- 
ditions derived  from  the  firft,  and  through  the 
moft  early  ages  of  chriftianity,  jQiould  convey 
either  fadls  or  doctrines  down  with  a  due  authen- 
ticity and  precifion,  unlefs  a  continued  miracle  had 
fubfifted  to  alter  the  nature  of  things,  and  to  pro- 
duce effedls  repugnant  to  their  caufes.  But  there 
remain  fome  circumftances  flill,  which  deferve  to 
be  mentioned.  It  has  been  obferved  already  that 
the  fondnefs  of  the  firft  Chriftians  for  pagan  theo- 
logy carried  them  not  only  to  borrow  from  it,  but 
to  forge  books  under  the  names  of  fuch  as  had 
been   famous  divines  in  the  eaft,  in  Egypt,  and 

elfewhere. 
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elfewhere.  Even  this  did  not  content  them.  They 
not  only  introduced,  with  equal  abfiirdity  and 
fiilihood,  thefe  authorities  to  confirm  the  moft 
lublime  myfttrries  of  chriflianity,  and  to  teach  men 
the  way  to  falvation  *,  but  they  compofed  a  mul- 
titude of  difirrent  gofpels,  not  lefs,  I  believe,  than 
forty,  to  give  the  authority  of  a  divine  original  to 
all  the  fabulous  traditions,  fuperflitious  pradices, 
and  extravagant  dodrines,  which  were  adopted,  or 
invented  by  the  different  fe6ls.  Thus  the  Gnoflic^ 
had  their  gofpcl  ;  the  Marcionites  had  theirs  •,  the 
Valentinians  had  theirs,  and  even  Judas  Iscariot 
had  his  -f .  Apocalypfes,  or  books  of  revelation?, 
were  not  fo  numerous ;  but  of  thefe  too  there  were 
feveral.  One  of  thefe  particularly,  the  apocalvplc 
of  St.-  Paul,  I  could  almoft  wijfh  that  we  had, 
fince  it  pretended  to  relate  the  ineffable  things  he 
faw  in  the  third  heaven.  But  it  is  loft  as  well  as 
others  :  and  if  that  which  we  have  under  the  name 
of  St.  John  had  been  lofb  likewifc,  there  might 
have  been  fome  madmen  the  fewer,  and  chriftianirv 
■would  not  have  fufFered  fo  much. 

There  was  another  practice  in  the  primitive 
church,  which  may  find  it's  place  properly  enough 
here,  becaufe  it  ferved  to  corrupt  the  traditions 
of  the  church,  and  to  fill  the  ccclefiaflical  annals 
with  lying  legends  •,  tho  it  did  not  corrupt  tlic 
doctrines  of  chriflianity  fo  diredly  as  the  others.  ^ 

The  pradice  I  mean  is  that  of  writing  pious  ro-  I 

f  Cod.  apoG.  Nov.  teilam.  of  Fabricius. 
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manccs,  under  the  pretence  of  writing  the  lives  of 
faints,  and  the  deaths  of  martyrs.  This  practice 
grew  fo  frequent,  and  thefe  romances  were  held  in 
fuch  efteem,  that  a  certain  ecclefiaftic  of  the  greek 
church,  one  Metapkrastus  *,  I  think,  publifhed 
a  treatife  of  criticifm  on  the  fubjedl,  and  laid  down 
rules  for  the  compofition  of  them.  Chriftian  hifto- 
rians,  like  thofe  ot  Greece  who  wrote  after  the  ex- 
pedition of  Alexander,  imagined  they  could  ne- 
ver add  too  much  of  the  marvellous  to  fo  many 
marvellous  events.  Their  readers  feemed  to  be  of 
the  fame  mind :  and  liiftory  became  romance  in 
order  to  pleale.  Thefe  hiftories  too  of  faints  and 
martyrs  were  panegyrics,  as  well  as  romances,  and 
had  the  fame  effed:  that  Tully  afcribes  fomewhere 
to  the  funeral  orations  ot  the  Romans,  which  cor- 
rupted tradition  firft,  and  hiftory  afterwards.  Well 
might  they  have  this  efFeft,  when  they  were  autho- 
rifed  by  the  greateil  and  moft  admired  fathers  of 
the  church  •,  when  fuch  a  man  as  St.  Austin,  for 
inftance,  read  fuch  legends  in  the  pulpit  to  his  con- 
gregation, and  kept  and  publiflied  accounts  of  mi- 
racles wrought  by  the  rehcs  of  faints  and  martyrs. 
Since  the  preachers  propagated  thefe  idle  tales,  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  the  hearers  believed  them, 
and  that  pious  lying  became  the  voice  of  tradition, 
in  ages  v/hcn  any  thing  might  be  impofed  on 
chriftian  auditories,  and  that  which  was  leaft  un- 
derftood  was  moft  admired  in  them,  according  to 
the  character  given  of  thefe  flocks  by  St.  Gregory 
of  Nazianzum  in  a  very  remarkable  anecdote  re- 

*  Vid.  Bailf.tt's  Pref.  to  the  Lives  ofthi  faints. 
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lated  by  St.  Jerom  *.  But  thefe  romances  had 
an  effeft  flill  woiTe  ;  for  tHey  introduced  into 
chriftianity  a  fort  of  polytheifm  and  idolatry,  too 
nearly  akin  to  hcathcnifm.  Let  not  your  zeal  for 
the  honor  of  faints,  martyrs,  and  confeflbrs  make 
you  think  the  exprefuon  too  hard.  I  can  quote 
you  one  much  more  hard  from  Erasmus,  for 
.whom  you  profefs  the  fame  veneration  that  I  have. 
In  the  preface  to  de  Marca,  before  his  Paraphrafe 
on  St.  Paul's  epiftles  to  the  Corinthians,  after  fay- 
ing that  "  this  apoftie  did  not  fuffer  any  mortal  to 
"  be  cried  or  preached  up,  nor  the  praife  of  the 
*'  gofpel  to  be  transferred  to  men,"  he  adds, 
"  nunc  quidem.,  velut  antiquato  Christo,  novum 
"  idololatriae  genus  invehunt,  ex  hominibus,  ut 
"  ita  loquar,  deos  facientes."  The  church,  your 
church  I  mean,  has  afcribed  divinity  little  if  at  all 
better,  than  the  heathen  did.  Some  of  your  faints, 
tho  they  were  not  public  debauchees,  were  very  ill 
men  :  and  if  you  confult  Cyprian,  whofe  autho- 
rity is  fo  much  refpefted,  and  for  the  fame  reafon, 
by  the  chriftian  clergy  of  every  fed,  you  will  find 
that  they  who  fufrered  as  confefTors  were  very  often 
men  of  the  moft  profligate  morals.  If  they  were 
fuch  after  their  fufferings,  there  is  room  to  believe 
that  fome  of  the  martyrs  were  fuch  before  they 
fufFered,  and  v/hcn  they  fuffered. 

No  monuments  can  be  more  uncertain,  none 
more  precarious,  than  thofe  of  chriftian  tradition. 
Other  traditions  grow  more  and  more  fo  by  time. 

•'  *  Ep.  adNEPOTiAN. 
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Thefe  were  never  more  fo  than  at  firft.  Aflv  your 
acquaintance  do6lor  Waterland,  whether  he  has 
found  the  tradition  of  the  three  iirfl;  ages  of  the 
church  diredl,  clear,  and  uniform  in  fupport  of  the 
confubftantiahty  of  the  Son  with  the  Father;  which 
is  a  doflrine  that  he  defends  moft  ftrenuoufly.  He 
will  afllire  you  that  he  has  found  it  to  be  fo.  He 
will  not  to  be  able,  however,  to  prove  it  any  more, 
than  bifhop  Bull  has  done,  after  all  his  boafls  of 
the  unanimity  of  the  fathers,  and  even  with  the 
help  of  forced  conftrudions,  and  indirect  proofs. 
As  little  will  he  or  any  other  divine  be  able  to  de- 
fend, on  this  authority,  feveral  dodrines,  that  they 
hold,  or  to  juftify  themfelves  for  not  holding  fe- 
veral that  they  rejefb.  Even  your  divines,  who 
lay  fo  much  ftrefs  on  tradition,  are  pleafed  to  aban- 
don it,  as  well  as  ours,  in  cafes  wherein  it  feems  to 
carry  the  greateft  authority,  becaufe  it  is  imme- 
diately derived  from  the  apoftles.  Thus,  I  be- 
lieve, that  abftinence  from  blood,  which  was  en- 
joined as  much  as  abftinence  from  fornication  by 
the  apoftles  in  a  folemn  council,  is  at  this  time  re- 
quired by  no  doftor,  except  do6tor  Del  any. 
Thus  again  there  are,  I  fuppofe,  very  few  millen- 
narians  left,  if  even  Mr.  Whiston  be  ftill  of  the 
the  fame  opinion,  tho  the  year  one  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  twenty  i5  paft,  and  the  millennium 
not  begun.  In  ftiort,  by  partial  traditions  they 
can  prove  or  difprove  any  thing ;  by  univerfal 
traditions  almoft  nothing.  This  very  doftrine  of 
a  millennium  was  oppofed  at  the  clofe  of  the  fe- 
VoL.  III.  C  cond 
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eond  century*:  and  a  certain  prieft,  one  Caius, 
who  believed  that  the  apocalypfe  afcribed  to  St. 
John  was  writ  by  Cerinthus,  afcribed  this  opi-^ 
nion  not  to  the  evangehfl,  but  to  the  heretic. 
Jerom,  Austin,  Gregory  the  great,  or  the  faint 
as  he  is  called  with  lefs  reafon,  and  divines  much 
more  modern  than  thefe,  have  interpreted  the  paf- 
fages  of  the  apocalypfe,  that  eftablifh  the  millen- 
nium, in  another  kni'e :  and  a  mati,  who  fhould 
profefs  to  eXpe6l  it  at  this-  day,  or  to  believe  the 
do<5lrine,  would  be  treated  as  a  vifionary.  But 
yet  we  muft,  I  think,  receive  this  tradition,  fo  ge- 
nerally reje6ted  j  or  rejetfl:  all  traditions^  even  thofe 
as  generally  received. 

Let  me  fay  fomething  more,  which  occurs  to 
me  on  the  fubjedl  of  the  millennium.  Irenaeus 
is  a  father  much  quoted  and  much  refpecled. 
Irenaeus  had  feen  Papias  and  Polycarp,  and 
was  himfclf  a  difciple  of  the  difciples  of  St.  John. 
All  thefe  were  millennarians  :  and  thus  the  firft  au- 
thors of  apoftolical  traditions  taught  this  dodlrinc 
as  apoftolical.  Justin  the  martyr,  andTERTUL- 
LiAN,  were  millennarians  likewife.  Justin  was 
the  firft  father,  I  believe,  who  took  notice  of  the 
apocalypfe,  afcribed  it  to  St.  John,  and  founded 
his  belief  of  the  millennium  upon  it,  in  the  dia- 
logue with  Tryphon.  Tertullian  goes  far- 
ther. He  maintains  the  apocalypfe  againft  the 
Marcionites-,  and  affirms  that  the  new  Jerufalerri, 
to  be  built  by  the  hand  of  God,    and  to  defcend 

*  RvsEB.  Hift.  ecckf.  lib.  iii. 
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from  heaven,  was  known  to  Ezekiel,  and  had 
been  feen  by  the  apoflle  St.  John  ;  nay,  that  the 
plan,  or  model  of  it,  had  been  feen  in  his  time 
fufpended  in  the  air  forty  days  together,  that  it 
might  be  known  again,  when  it  fhould  aftually 
exift  on  the  earth.  Let  it  not  be  faid  that  I  infill 
on  the  authorities  of  a  weak  man,  and  of  a  mad- 
man. I  might  do  fo,  in  this  cafe,  with  as  good 
reafon,  as  divines  have  for  infilling  on  them  in  fo 
many  others.  But  the  point  I  infill  upon  is  this. 
The  doflrine  of  the  millennium  was  an  apoflolical 
do(5lrine,  and  taught  as  fuch  by  the  immediate 
fucceflx)rs  of  the  apollles.  It  was  oppofed,  indeed, 
near  two  centuries  afterwards,  by  an  obfcure  priell, 
who  denied  it  to  be  the  doctrine  of  St.  John,  be-- 
caufe  he  denied  St.  John  to  be  the  author  of  the 
apocalypfe.  But  the  doctrine  was  founded  on  ori- 
ginal tradition,  as  well  as  on  the  apocalypfe  :  and 
therefore,  whatever  interpretations  were  made  of 
thefe  revelations  in  after-times,  the  tradition  was 
too  frelh  to  be  Ihaken.  What  Ihall  we  fay  now  P 
Were  the  traditions  concerning  the  millennium  of 
doubtful  authority  inthefirllages  of  the  church  .''  In 
that  cafe,  tradition  is  no  rule  at  all.  Were  they  uni- 
form ?  How  comes  this  doflrine  to  be  exploded  ? 

The  third  and  fourth  ways,  that  is  the  two 
wortl,  of  preferving  doctrines,  which  Barrow 
mentions,  have  fo  near  a  relation  to  one  another, 
that  one  is  the  neceffary  confequence  of  the  other. 
They,  who  decide  about  difputable  and  difputed 
fads  or  dodrines,  at  great  diftances  of  time,  ma/ 
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tnzf  he.  c££Iy  impofed  wpcm.  by  tradkion,  and  niay 
calify  impofe  bf  aaiuiantf-  Tradition  ts  ali  iIim: 
tliTte  gs«fwing  cosTiipt,  If  k  bscosnc  faife,  diey 
deddc  and  tiiey  wnie  falifefy;  it  iKKzeitain,  jjocer- 
tainly.  The  niccan  coundil  decided  agakifi: 
Amus :  and  yet,  if  wc  giv-e  ■ax.dj.i  uo  Petavius, 
■wioin  it  was  inorc  eafy  to  filenoe  by  aiid\odity, 
chan  to  refuDe  by  fad  and  by  rcaibn,  the  fathers  -of 
the  three  Srfi:  centuries  were  little  b<^ter  than 
Arians.  How  came  the  iadiers  of  the  fourth  t» 
decree  fo  pofithrely  and  fo  precifcly  in  favor  of  a 
confubliantiahty,  alxwji  whitdi  the  tradition  had 
been  neither  pofidve,  pjiecife,  5K«"  unanimous; 
tho  bilhop  BcLL  has  ventured  to  ai3£rt,  that  the 
antenicean  fathet^  had  agreed  on  this  fubje£t 
*'  ad  unu-m.  ?"  Cou!d  any  marij  who  had  not  the 
front  of  a  controverfiai  writer,  affirm  in  tliis  man- 
ner, when  he  knew,  as  Bull  Icnew,  that  eighty  fa- 
thers who  condemned  Paul  of  Samofata,  denied 
the  homooufionor  confubHandaHty  of  the  Son  with 
the  Father  ? 

Will  it  be  urged,  that  the  four  gofpels  arc  as 
old,  and  even  older  than  tradition  ;  that  the  ortho- 
dox dodrine  concerning  the  trinity  is  eflablifhed 
in  them,  and  in  the  other  fcriptures  of  the  New 
teftament,  by  all  which  tradition  is  to  be  con- 
trolled and  correded  ?  I  apprehend  that  the  an- 
fwer  will  not  be  fufficient.  Some  will  afTert  that 
the  fcriptures,  far  from  eftablifhing  the  nicean 
dodrine,  vindicate,  by  their  whole  tenor,  the  fu- 
premacy  of  the  Father,  and  declare  the  fubordi- 
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satiosj  df  s2ie  Saw,  But  let  it  !je  tfxst  tfie  g3lpel$ 
received  iaso*  sfee  csnec  aie  fav&ra&Ie-  ro:  tfes-  ortho- 
(dox  beficfj  ixBwdowe  know  tSpat  die  otfer  gc- 
fpeU  -weice  ezasfllj  csmxanEable  t©  ifcefev  QO  a  mat- 
ter of  fb  much  nice-  (^Bokion  I  Mig&t  not  o^r 
learned  am^  fufetile  ^©logr  £nd  tfie  tafk  mfinstely 
liarder,  if  we-  had.  £b£)fe-  gst(pel%  to  create-  2ii  bar- 
anoay  between  thsee  or  fbttr  d^ozeis,  than  between 
four  r  T!i€-  co*iaci]i  sv£  Laodkes  admitted  fbor, 
an^  reje(9E(3  all  dis-  seiL  But  it  is  Tejy  poffibfe 
shar  this,  cauarii  tn^lit  pinEK:eed>,  as.  eoisncils  have 
generally  dosse^  un^r  the  infi.ucia.<re  ©T  an  eccfe- 
fiaftical  faftioia^  aod:  dlecree  accordirigiy- ;  orelfe 
em  iibaae  fuch  reaicwij.  as.  1».en:ae.u3:-  called  a  de- 
monftratian*.  "•Tkesearefcairpastsof  the  world. 
**■  There  are  four  cardinal  wiiid&>  There  have  been 
*^  fourcovesanns,  under  Ad  am,,No  ah,  WLoses^  and 
**■  Ch a  1S.T.  There  can  be- burfouj  gpipels  therefore.** 
I  omit  fonK  othesr  proofj.^  juft  as  demcmftradTe  as. 
thefev  upoa  all  ef  whijch  he  did^  and  the  council 
mighty  decermine  that  there  eould  be  neiti^r  more 
jKur  lefs.  riiaQ  four  goipeLs  j  tha  feverai  traditions 
suthorifed  feveral  others. 

The  truth  ^5  that  as  every  msn^  in.  the  mofl 
cady  days  of  cbriftianity>  judged  of  his  own  in- 
ijxration,  and  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  he  receive5^ 
ib  every  church  judged  of  the  iafpiradon  of  a:u- 
thors^  and  of  the  divine  authority  of  books.  The 
firft  led  to  tfie  laflr,  and  thofe  authcars  xirere  deemed 
inipiicd,  and  thofe  books  were  canoniicd,  ia  which 
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every  particular  church  found  the  greateft  con- 
formity with  her  own  fentiments.  It  is  aftonifh- 
ing  to  confider  how  far  this  extravagance  was  car- 
ried. To  confider,  for  inllance,  that  Clement  of 
Alexandria  fhould  look  on  an  apocalypfe  of  Pe- 
ter as  genuine,  and  it  fhould  be  rejected  after- 
wards. That  St.  Paul  fhould  infert  in  his  epiflles 
fc veral  'paflages  of  the  apocalypfe  of  Eli  as,  as 
O  RIG  EN  allures  that  he  did,  and  it  fhould  be  re- 
fufed  admittance  into  the  canon.  But  it  is  flill 
mere  aftonifhing  to  obferve  how  much  refpedt 
Grigen  himfelf  had  for  the  vifions  of  Hermas, 
and  the  oracles  of  the  Sibyl,  as  well  as  others  of 
the  fathers.  Irenaeus,  having  cited  the  former, 
ufes  this  exprefTion,  "  fcriptura  pronunciavit  *  :'* 
and  honefl  Justin,  in  his  Admonition  to  the 
Greeks,  pxhorts  them  in  a  moft  folemn  manner  to 
believe  the  antient  and  venerable  Sibyl,  who  was 
extraordinarily  infpired  "  by  almighty  God.'* 

I  CONCLUDE  from  tihe  little  that  has  been  faid 
on  a  moft  voluminous  fubjecl,  that  as  tradition 
furniflies  very  precarious  anecdotes  to  thofe  who 
write  at  great  diflances  cf  time,  lb  it  may  become 
difficult,  nay  i.mpofTible,  to  alcertain  the  authority 
even  of  books  that  were  written,  perhaps,  at  the 
time  they  fuppofe  themfelves  to  have  been  written, 
if  the  attempt  to  fix  their  authenticity,  and  to  re- 
duce them  into  a  canon,  is  made  at  a  great  diftancc 
pf  time.  I'hey  may  be  neither  received  nor  rc- 
jcftcd  on  grounds  abfolutely  fure.     They  may  be 

*  Lib.  iv. 
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rejedled  at  one  time,  and  received  at  another :  a 
remarkable  example  of  which  we  find  in  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  apocalypfe.  Whether  this  book 
was  writ  by  John  the  evangelifl,  John  the  priefl:^ 
Cerinthus,  or  fome  other  vifionary,  it  pafTed  for 
a  compofition  of  the  evangelift's,  and  maintained 
great  credit  as  fuch  in  the  church  for  fome  centu- 
ries before  the  council  of  Laodicea.  This  council 
left  it  out  of  the  canon  in  the  year  three  hundred 
and  fixty  :  and  altho  afiatic  bifhops  might  pais,  in 
this  cafe,  for  judges  more  competent  than  thofe  of 
the  weft,  the  council  of  Carthage  put  it  into  the 
canon  in  the  year  three  hundred  and  ninety  feven. 
Some  fpanidi  councils,  and  others,  I  believe,  in  the 
weft  did  the  fame.  Anathema,  that  convincing 
argument,  was  employed  a^ainft  all  gainfayers  : 
and  as  the  mift  thickened,  it  was  univerfally  ad- 
mitted into  the  canon  of  the  New  teftament. 

To  fum  up  the  whole  in  one  fhort  propolition. 
Ecclefiaftical  tradition  has  been,  from  the  firft  and 
pureft  ages,  founded,  for  the  moft  part,  in  igno- 
rance, fuperftition,  cnthufiafm,  and  fraud.  He 
-who  pretends  to  clear  the  reverend  fathers,  by 
whom  tradition  was  principally  conveyed  down 
from  age  to  age,  and  to  deny  this  charge,  muft  be 
very  ignorant  himfelf,  or  very  impudent.  S,ome- 
times  they  fhev/  their  learning,  like  Justin,  who 
took  the  infcription  semoni  deo  sancto,  on  the 
ftatue  of  a  god  of  the  Sabines,  for  an  inicription  on 
the  itatue  of  Simon  the  magician.  Sometimes 
their  logic,  and  the  llrength  of  their  reafoning  ta- 
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lents  are  extremely  like  to  thofe  of  Irenaeus  in 
his  famous  demonftration  of  the  neceflity  of  four 
gofpels.  Sometimes  they  are  as  fober  as  Cyprian, 
who  rehearfed  to  his  church  in  the  morning  the 
vifions  and  dreams  he  had  in  the  night,  and  who 
confulted  httle  children  in  their  extafies,  when  he 
had  none  of  thefe  himfelf  *.     Sometimes  they  arc 

as 

*  As  extraordinary  as  this  may  feem,  it  will  not  furprife 
thofe  who  have  read  the  C0nfefiion,  afcribed  to  him,  and  pub- 
lifhed  among  his  works  in  the  benedidine  edition  of  them. 
The  great  St.  Cyprian,  for  fo  our  divines,  as  well  as  yours, 
affed  to  call  him,  had  been  a  rhetorician  before  hisconverfion, 
and  was  after  it  an  admirer  of  his  countryman,  Tertullian, 
whom  he  called  his  mafter,  and  fome  portion  of  whofe  works 
he  ufed  to  read  every  day,  according  to  an  anecdote  mentioned 
by  St.  Jerom"".     Now  fmce  he  formed  his  flyle  on  this  mo- 
del, and  on  the  tafte  of  his  [age,  we  may  well  expeft  to  find, 
what  is  found  in  his  writings,  much  hyperbole,  much  fpiritual 
bombaft,  and  all  the  flowers  of  falfe  eloquence.    We  find  them 
very  eminently  in   that  extraordinary  piece,   his  confeflion. 
There  he  gives  an  account  of  his  education,  of  his  initiation 
into  all  the  myfteries  of  paganifm,  and  of  his  admiffion  into  all 
the  fecrets  of  the  blackeft  and  moft  diabolical  magic.     Believe 
me,  fays  the  faint,  I  faw  the  devil  himfelf ;  believe  me,  I  em- 
braced him,  I  converfed  with  him,  and  was  efteemed  one  of 
thofe  who  held  a  principal  rank  about  him.     He  adds,  that 
the  devil  made  him  many  compliments  and  promifes,  gave  him 
a  band  of  infernal  fpirits  to  command,  and  at  the  end  of  this 
firft  vifit  arofe  from  his  throne,  and  accompanied  the  young 
Jambres  with  a  politenefs  that  furprifed  all  thofe  who  faw  it. 
He  defcribes  his  perfon,  his  drefs,  and  the  fpirits  that  attended 
his  court  in  material  forms,  with  which  they  were  fupplied  by 
the  fleams  of  facrifices.     He  defcribes  afterwards  the  wonder- 
ful feats  he  performed,  whilft  he  was  a  magician,  and  all  the 
abominations  of  which  he  was  guilty.     But  finding  at  laft 
that  the  devil,  and  all  the  powers  of  hell  had  not  been  able  to 
debauch  Justina,  a  chriftian  virgin,  for  whom  his  friend  Ao- 
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as  fagacious  as  Ambrose,  who  had  vifions  and 
dreams  too,. and  who  had  befides  them  the  faculty 

of 

LAiDAS  had  a  ftrong  inclination,  and  whom  Cyprian  himfelf 
feems  to  have  liked  very  much,  he  renounced  the  devil  and 
all  his  works.  He  fet  him  even  at  defiance.  You  tremble, 
faid  the  faint,  at  the  name  of  Christ  :  the  fign  of  his  crofs 
deprives  you  of  all  power :  how  would  you  ftand  his  prefence  ? 
Thus  the  devil  was  put  to  confufion.  But  Cyprian  fell  into 
defpair,  till  his  friend.  Ewseeius,  comforted  him,  carried  him 
to  the  bifliop,  and  made  him  not  only  a  Chriftian,  but  one  of 
the  greateft  lights  of  the  church. 

Some  divines  would  find,  in  all  this,  no  reafon  to  objeft  to 
Cyprian's  authority.  On  the  contrary,  they  would  exalt 
this  confeffion,  and  the  public  fhame  which  the  penitent  took 
to  himfelf,  as  an  illuftrious  proof  of  the  fmcerity  of  his  con- 
verfion.  Such  divines  might,  perhaps,  go  farther,  and  fhew, 
by  way  of  corollary,  not  only  againft  the  Novatians,  that 
Chriftians  who  had  apoftatifed  might  be  received  to  repentance, 
but  alfo  that  the  moft  wicked  of  Pagans  might  become  a 
faint.  They  would  not,  however,  be  able  to  folve  this  dilem- 
ma :  "  Either  Cyprian  believed  what  he  reported  to  be 
."  true,  or  he  knew  it  to  be  falfe.  If  he  believed  it  true,  he 
"  was  a  madman.  If  he  knew  it  to  be  falfe,  he  was  a  liar  j 
"  and  neither  in  one  charadler,  nor  in  the  other,  a  fit  pallor 
"  for  the  flock  of  Christ." 

Other  divines,  both  of  your  church  and  of  mine,  are  very 
unwilling  to  own  that  this  confeflion  is  Cyprian's.  They 
would  gladly  father  it  on  fome  other  perfon,  no  matter  on 
whom.  His  writings  do  not  only  give,  like  thofe  of  the  other 
fathers,  a  feeming  authority  to  many  of  the  doftrines  that  thej 
teach;  but  he  was  in  particular  a  zealous  affertor  of  the  di- 
gnity and  power  of  bifhops,  and  of  the  whole  ecclefiaftical 
order.  The  papifts,  indeed,  have  moft  ufe  for  this  father :  and 
his  book  De  unitate  ecclefiae  alone,  nay,  one  fingle  pafTage 
of  it  would  fuffife  to  make  him  a  favorite  in  the  church  of 
Rome.  The  paffage  I  mean  is  that,  wherein,  after  he  has 
quoted  the  words  of  Christ  to  Peter  %  tho  lie  acknowledges 
»Mat,  c,  xvi, 

that 
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of  diflinguifhing  the  relics  of  faints  ^nd  martyrs 
by  certain   emotions    that  they   caufed   in  him. 

Some- 

that  all  the  apoftles  received  the  fame  powers,  he  adds^,  "  ta- 
"  men  ut  unitatem  manifeftaret,  unitatis  ejufdem  originem  ab 
"  uno  incipientem  fua  audoritate  diipofuit  —  fed  exordium 
"  |b  :Unitate  proiicifcitar,  eX  primatus  Petro  datur,  ut  una 
>*'  Christi  ecclefia,  et  cathedra  una  monftretur."  The  re- 
putation of  fuch  a  witnefs  in  favor  of  papal  primacy,  and 
epifcopal  authority,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  is  to  be 
i"upported  at  any  rate  j  and  by  confequence  this  piece  is  not 
to  be  afcribed  to  him,  if  the  prieflhood  can  hinder  it  by  op- 
pofmgthe  moft  improbable,  to  the  moft  probable  reafons, 

Wc  know  nothing  of  the  man  till  he  became  a  Chriflian. 
St.  Auftin'  indeed  fpeaks  of  him,  as  if  he  had  read  his  con- 
fefGon.     "  Mutatus  eil:  Cypriakcs,"  fays  this  faint   of  his 

countryman,  "  cujus  hodie  memoriam  frequentamus Ipfe 

■"  fcribit,  ipfe  teftatur  cujus  vitae  fuerit  aliquando,  quam  ncta- 
*'  riae,  quam  impiae,  quam  improbandae,  ac  deteftandae.'' 
The  author  of  the  confeffion  could  almoft  alone  defcrve  fuch 
epithets ;  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  Pontius,  aprudent 
deacon,  and  the  antient  biographer  of  Cyprian,  pafTed  over 
in  filence  ail  that  preceded  his  converfion,  as  if  it  had  been 
unworthy  to  be  mentioned,  but  in  truth  that  he  might  not  be 
obliged  to  fay  any  thing  of  this  important  confefiion.  His 
modern  biographer,  a  benedidtine  monk,  who  publiihed  the 
edition  of  Cyprian's  works,  which  Baluzius  had  began, 
is  not  fo  eaffly  embarra/led.  He  pretends  that  there  were  two 
Cyprians,  the  great  St.  Cyprian  of  Carthage,  and  a  little 
St.  Cyprian  of  Antioch,  whofe  name  is  likewife  preferved  in 
ecclefiaftical  monuments.  He  infifts  on  a  poem,  which  Pho- 
Tius  reports  th-it  the  cmprefs  Eudocia  wrote  about  a  Cyprian 
and  a  Justina  who  fuffered  martyrdom  at  Nicomedia,  and 
which  contained  many  things  that  arc  imputed  to  the  Cyprj- 
AN  v.-e  fpeak  of  by  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  in  his 
eighteenth  fermon,  tho  they  could  not  belong  to  him.  On 
this  foundation  the  monk  a/Tumes  that  St.  Gregory  confound- 
ed the  aatiochian  with  tlie  carthagiaian  Cyprian,  and  did 

b   JcH.  c,  .\x.  !-  Icim.  31  >. 

not 
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Sometimes  they  are  as  cautious  and  exa(5t  in  their 
reports  of  miracles,  as  Austin  was,  who  fays  on 
that  important  queftion,  whether  St.  John  died  or 
not;  "  that  the  people  of  Ephefus,  men  of  fenfe, 
"  and  not  light  of  behef,  had  affured  him  that 
*'  the  faint  was  buried  in  their  town  -,  but  that  lie 
"  lay  in  his  grave  like  one  who  fleeps  in  his  bed, 
^'  and  that  the  earth  which  covered  him  rofe  and 
"  funk,  as  the  bed-clothes  do  over  one  who  fleeps 
J'  and  breathes."  To  conclude,  they  were  fome- 
times  as  fincere  and  honeft  as  Jerom.  The  fince- 
rity  of  this  great  doflor  may  be  fcen  in  this  in- 
flance.  He  pretended  that  angels  had  fcourged 
him  feverely  for  his  attachment  to  profane  au- 
thors J  and  to  fhew  that  he  had  not  dreamed  it,  he 
appealed  to  the  marks  that  remained  on  his  back  *". 
His  honefty  may  be  feen  in  this.     The  fathers 

not  know  on  whofe  feftival  he  preached.  Our  learned  Fell 
had  objected  that  no  one  of  this  name  is  to  be  found  among; 
the  bifhops  of  Antioch  :  no  wonder,  fays  the  learned  benedic- 
tine,  for  as  there  were  two  Cypians,  there  were  two  An- 
tiochs,  the  great  Antioch  fo  famous  in  hiRory,  and  a  littl;: 
private  Antioch  concealed  in  Phoenicia,  and  fcarce  heard  of 
in  any  public  records.  It  fcemed  incredible  to  Fell  that  St, 
Gregorv,  who  had  been  fo  well  inftrufted  in  ecclefiaftical 
affairs  by  his  pious  father,  and  who  had  been  at  Nicomedia 
and  in  the  neighbouring  country,  fhould  know  nothing  of 
this  antiochian  Cyprian,  but  apply  the  whole  of  this  con- 
feflion  to  the  carchaginian.  It  will  avail  little,  I  fuppofe,  to  af- 
firm that  Gs-EGORY  was  come  newly  to  Confiantinople,  and 
that  he  preached  without  fufficient  preparation  and  infor- 
mation :  fo  that  I  may  continue  to  believe,  as  I  do  believe, 
it  more  probable  that  thefe  critics  go  about  to  deceive  us,  thaa 
that  St.  Gregory  was  deceived  himielf,  and  impofed  on  hh 
auditory, 

*  Ep.  ad  EusTocHiuM. 

"  were 
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were  apt  to  employ,  Eke  yhetoTFy  falfe  realbcvs  and 
falfe  autfiwkies.  Jerom  corr^mea^Js-  the-  pra^feice, 
avows  it>  and'  giT?.?  rules-  for  k.  Nay  lie  roakf  5 
Petkr  and  Paul  guiky  of  it  in  their  hm^us  rfit- 
pute,  whicb  gave  occafion  to  another  between  hisa 
and  the  bilhop  of  Hfppa 

If  we  were  obliged  to  fearch  tor  the  articles  am3 
grouads  €>£  faithy  sad  for  die  meafiires  ®f  obe- 
dicGCe,  in  this  myftery  of  folly  and  iniquity  ;  if  wc 
were  to  cdled:  our  chriftianity  from  dark  pidJagcs> 
©f  icrJpturey  diat  adrnit  often  of  co  fenfe,  and  of- 
igea-  of  feveral,  and  that  are  rendered  more-  uacer- 
taia  and  obfcuie  by  ecGlefiaftical  traditions,,  and  by 
fijch  diviiies-  as.  have  been-  mentioned,,  our  caie 
would  be  bad  mdctd.      But  fuch  an.  abfurdity 
€3ii!iDt  be  in  the  order  of  an  all-wife  provLc&nce. 
God  has  dealt  more  gracioudy  with  his  creatures. 
The  kingdom  €)f  theology  is  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
©e& :  and  to  enjoy  the  true  light  of  the  gofpeJ, 
we  muil  fly  from  it..    To  believe  that  Jf^us  was- 
the  Mefliah  is  faid  by  fome  to  be  the  '*^  unum  ne- 
•*•  €eflk"ium'*  of  faith ;  but  to  ©bfervc  the  laws  of 
nature  is  certainly  the  "  unum  neceffarium'*  of 
duty,.    About  this  fummary  of  faith  and  duty 
there  can  be  no  very  reafonable  doubt.   Scripture, 
tradition,  and  theology  all  confpire  to  cftablifli 
them;  altho  the  two  laft  endeavour  to  add  uy  them, 
and  to  perplex  them. 


SEC- 
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SECTION     XX 

J)  'U  T  It  is  time  we  iliould  proceed  to  tlie  h&. 
caufe  i  afllgned  -of  the  multiplicatioa  of  fe£h, 
and  the  confufioa  of  dodrines,  which  have  ren- 
dered theology  the  corruptioEi  of  religion  and  the 
bane  cf  Ibciety,  hy  the  abule  which  a  diftinft 
order  of  men  has  made  of  rcligioB  to  acquire  do- 
minion over  private  confcience,  and,  by  that  ipi- 
ritual,  a  great  Iharc  of  temporal,  domimon.  ia 
every  chriiiian  liate.  With  thk  I  fhali  conclude 
all  I  have  to  fay  concerning  authority  in  matters 
of  religion,  and  Ihall  plead  the  caufe  of  it  fuc- 
cefsfully,  I  hope,  againfl  thofe  infidels  who  charge 
it  unjulHy. 

That  reUglon  i«  neceflary  to  ftrengthcn,  and 
that  it  contributes  to  fupport  government  cannot 
be  denied,  I  think,  without  contradidting  reafon 
and  experience  both.  This  fome  men  have  been 
extravagant  enough  to  do  direflly :  v/hilft  others, 
with  whom  alone  we  fhall  meddle  here,  have  con- 
tradicted reafon  and  experience  juft  as  much,  in  a 
manner  more  likely  to  impole,  and  therefore  more 
likely  to  do  hurt,  by  propagating  falfe  concep- 
tions of  the  Supreme  Being,  by  perplexing  the 
notions  of  religion,  and  by  affociating  to  it  fuch 
as  are  really  diilind  from  it.  From  hence  all  the 
evil  confequences,  that  are  imputed  to  religion, 
have  flowed  immediately:  and  it  is  neceflary, 
therefore,  in  defence  of  it,  to  dillinguifli  clearly 
Z  between 
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between  what  is  really  religion,  and  what  has  been 
induftrioLiOy,  and  is  now  habitually,  confounded 
with  it,  and  made  to  pafs  for  it. 

Civil  obligations  are  impofed  by  the  laws  of 
man  ;  religious  obligations  by  thofe  of  God ;  and 
as  the  authority  of  the  legiflator  is  far  greater  in 
one  cafe  than  in  the  other,  fo  is  the  fanftion  of 
the  law,  eternal  punifhments  in  another  life,  in- 
ftead  of  temporal  pains  and  penalties  in  this.  If 
it  be  faid  that,  befides  this  difference,  we  are  to 
confider  how  much  religion  has  a  farther  influ- 
ence than  civil  government  can  have,  becaufe  the 
former  reaches  to  the  inward  difpofitions  of  the 
heart  and  mind,  whilft  the  other  goes  no  farther 
than  to  regulate  outward  conduct  •,  I  ihall  neither 
deny  the  propofition,  nor  admit  all  the  ufe  that  is 
made  of  it :  but  I  fhall  conclude  from  thence, 
how  neceflary  it  is  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
mankind,  that  they  be  kept  from  jarring,  which 
cannot  be  eftedtually  prevented,  unlefs  the  entire 
power  of  both  remains  in  the  fame  hands.  As 
long  as  natural  religion  is  alone  concerned,  this 
fhould  not  feem  fo  difficult  -,  but  when  revealad 
religions  are  eftablifhed,  the  difficulty  becomes 
almofl  infuperable.  The  principles  and  duties  of 
natural  religion  arife  from  the  nature  of  things, 
and  are  difcovered  by  the  reafon  of  man,  accord- 
ing to  that  order  which  the  author  of  all  nature, 
and  the  giver  of  all  reafon,  has  eftablifhed  in  the 
human  fyftem.  From  hence  too  would  arife  the 
inftitutions    of   civil   goverjiment    in   a   natural 

itate,. 
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ftate,  if  the  minds  of  legiflators  were  not  corrupt- 
ed previoufly  by  fuperftition.  In  thefe  cafes,  re- 
ligion and  civil  government  arifing  from  the 
fame  fpring,  their  waters  would  be  intermixed, 
rhey  would  run  in  one  ftream,  and  they  might 
be  eafily  confined  to  the  fame  channel-,  if  revela- 
tion did  not  introduce  myfterious  dodlrines  and 
rites,  which  it  becomes  foon  a  trade  to  teach  and 
to  celebrate. 

Neither  nature,  nor  reafon,  could  ever  lead 
men  to  imagine  two  diftindl  and  independent  fo- 
cieties  in  the  fame  fociety.  This  imagination  was 
broached  by  ecclefiaftical  ambition  i  and  when  it 
v/as  once  broached,  it  was  fure  to  be  propagated 
by  the  felf-interefl  of  a  whole  order  of  men  in 
every  country,  and  by  the  fuperftition  of  all  the 
reft.  A  refpect  for  religion  begat  a  refpecl  for 
this  order.  The  idea  of  religion  came  to  be  aflb- 
ciated  to  that  of  church,  or  rather  to  be  con- 
founded with  it :  and  church  came  to  fignify  this 
order  of  men  even  exclufively.  This  church,  this 
religious  fociety,  grew  up  in  fome  countries  to 
be  the  tyrant,  in  others  to  be  the  rival  of  the  ftate, 
on  the  authority  of  pretended  revelations  among 
the  heathens  :  and  it  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that 
the  fame  monftrous  growth  has  been  feen  and  felt, 
on  the  pretended  authority  of  real  revelations,  among 
Chriftians.  Such  is  the  Jcnavery  and  fuch  the 
folly  of  mankind  that  no  example,  antient  or 
modern,  pagan  or  chriftian,  can  be  prpduced  of 
fuch  an  order  of  men  once  eftabliHied;  that  has 
4  not 
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not  aimed  at  acquiring  from  their  inftitution,  and 
that  has  not  acquired,  fooner  or  later,  immoderate 
"wealth  and  exorbitant  power. 

Few  men  are  fo  httle  acquainted  with  the  hi- 
llory  of  the  chriftian  world,  as  not  to  know  that 
the  wealth  of  this  church  is  equal,  at  leaft  in 
many  countries,  to  that  of  the  egyptian  church  ; 
that  the  influence  of  the  antient  could  not  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  modern  magi  over  all 
ranks  of  men  j  and  that  the  bifhop  of  Rome  has 
exercifed,  even  over  kings  in  many  countries,  a 
power,  which  he  claimed  in  all,  of  the  fame  na- 
ture with  that  of  the  ethiopian  church  over  kings 
of  one  country. 

A  RELIGIOUS  fociety,  by  which  is  meant,  on 
this  occafion,  a  clergy,  is,  or  is  not  the  creature 
of  the  ftate.  If  the  firft,  it  follows  that  this  or- 
der^.  no  more  than  others,  which  the  ftate  has  in- 
ftituted  for  the  maintenance  of  good  government, 
can  aflume  any  rights,  or  exercife  any  powers, 
except  fuch  as  the  ftate  has  thought  fit  to  attribute 
to  it  i  and  that  the  ftate  may,  and  ought  to  keep 
a  conftant  control  over  it,  not  only  to  prevent 
ufurpations  and  abufes,  but  to  direct  the  public 
and  private  influence  of  the  clergy  in  a  ftrift  con- 
formity to  the  letter  and  fpirit  of  that  conftitution, 
the  fervants  of  which  in  a  much  truer  fenfe  they 
are,  than,  what  they  affedt  fometimes  to  call  them- 
felves,  the  ambaflfadors  of  God  to  other  men. 
If  the  laft  is  faid,  if  it  is  aflerted  that  the  church 
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is  in  any  fort  independent  on  the  ftate,  there 
arifes  from  this  pretenfion  the  greateft  abfurdity 
imaginable,  that  I  mean  of  imperium  in  impe- 
rio :  an  empire  of  divine  in  an  empire  of  hu- 
man inftitution.  It  is  in  truth  fo  exprefsly  con- 
tained in  the  very  terms  of  the  alTertion,  that  none 
of  the  tedious  fophiftical  reafonings,  v/hich  have 
been  employed  for  the  purpofe,  can  evade  or  dif- 
guife  it. 

One  of  thefe  I  will  mention,  becaufe  it  has  a 
certain  air  of  plaufibility,  that  impofes  on  many, 
and  becaufe,  if  it  cannot  ftand  a  fhort  and  fair 
examination,  as  I  think  it  cannot,  the  whole 
edifice  of  ecclefiaflical  independency  and  gran- 
deur falls  to  the  ground.  It  has  been  faid  then, 
that  religious  and  civil  focieties  are  widely  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  diftindl  ends  of  their  inflitutions, 
which  imply  neceflarily  diftinft  powers  and  a  mu- 
tual independency  j  that  the  end  of  one  is  the  fal- 
vation  of  fouls,  and  that  of  the  other  the  fecurity 
of  temporal  interefts  •,  that  the  ftate  punilhes 
overt  a6ts,  and  can  punifh  nothing  elfe,  becaufe 
it  can  have  cognifance  of  nothing  that  pafles  in 
the  mind  and  does  not  break  out  into  criminal 
a6tions  •,  but  that  the  church,  employing  her  influ- 
ence to  temper  the  palTions,  to  regulate  the  in- 
ward difpofitions,  and  to  prevent  fins,  as  well  as 
crimes,  is  that  tribunal  at  which  even  intentions 
are  to  be  tried,  and  fins,  that  do  not  ripen  into 
crimes,  nor  immediately  affeil:  civil  fociety,  are 
to  be  punilhed. 

Vol.  III.  D  Now 
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Now  in  anfvver  to  all  this  we  may  deny,  with 
truth  and  realbn  on  our  fide,  that  the  avowed 
ends  of  reHgious,  and  the  real  ends  of  civil  foci- 
eties,  are  fo  dillindt  as  to  require  diftin<5l  pow- 
ers, and  a  mutual  independency.  The  falvation 
of  fouls  is  not  the  immediate  end  of  civil  govern- 
ment :  and  I  wifli  it  was  not  rather  the  pretence  than 
the  end  of  ecclefiaftical  policy.  But  if  to  abftain 
from  evil,  and  to  do  good  works,  be  means  of  falva- 
tion, the  means  of  falvation  arc  objedls  of  civil  go- 
vernment. It  is  the  duty  of  princes  and  magiftrates 
to  promote  a  ftri(51:  obfervation  of  the  law  of  nature, 
of  private  and  public  morality,  and  to  make  thole 
who  live  in  fubjedion  to  them  good  men,  in  or- 
der to  make  them  good  citizens.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  the  balance  and  the  fword  are  put  into  their 
hands,  that  they  may  meafure  out  punilhment  to 
every  one  y/ho  injures  the  community,  or  docs 
wrong  to  his  neighbour:  and  a  rigorous  punifli- 
ment  of  crimes,  efpecially  it  it  be  accompanied 
with  rewards  and  encouragements  to  virtue,  tor 
both  are  entrufted  to  the  fame  men,  is  the  fureft 
way,  not  only  to  reform  the  outward  behaviour, 
but  to  create  an  habitual  inv/ard  difpofition  to  the 
practice  of  rchgion. 

A  CLERGY  might  co-operate  with  the  civil  ma- 
giftrates,  very  ufcfuUy  no  doubt,  by  exhortations 
and  reproofs,  whereof  they  are  feldom  fparing, 
aind  much  more  by  example,  which  can  alone  give 
efficacy  to  the  former,  and  v,hich  is  not,  howe- 
ver, 
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ver,  very  frequently  employed.  This  they  might 
do  as  afTiftants  to  the  civil  magiftrate,  in  concert 
with  him,  and  in  fubordination  to  him.  To 
what  purpofe,  therefore,  do  they  claim  and  affed: 
independency  on  him  ?  Greater  power  never  did, 
nor  can  enable  them  to  do  greater  good.  On 
the  contrary,  it  always  has,  and  always  muft  di- 
vert them  from  the  proper  bufinefs  of  their  pro- 
feflion,  create  fcandalous  ftrife  with  the  civil  power, 
and  embarrafs  the  whole  order  of  government. 
Would  they  credl  a  tribunal  to  punifli  intentions  ^ 
The  very  pretence  is  impertinent.  Would  they 
ere6b  it  to  punifh,  wKere  no  injury  is  offered,  nor 
wrong  done  ^  The  dcfign  is  unjuft  and  arbitrary. 
The  ideas  of  crimes  are  determinate  and  fixed. 
The  magiftrate  cannot  alter  them.  The  ideas  of 
fins  are  more  confufed  and  vague  •,  and  we 
know  by  long  and  general  experience  how  they 
vary  in  the  minds,  or  at  leaft  in  the  writings  of 
caiuifts.  Would  they  ercd  fuch  a  tribunal  to 
try  the  orthodoxy  of  men's  faith  ?  Such  an  one 
is  erecled  in  fome  countries,  under  the  name  of 
the  inquifition,  and  is  juftly  detefted  in  all.  A 
tribunal,  with  all  the  powers  of  the  inquifition, 
may  extirpate  herefy,  or  rather  propagate  hypocri- 
fy,  by  the  moft  abominable  fpecies  of  tyranny. 
A  tribunal  of  this  fort,  that  has  powers  lefs  coer- 
cive, may  teaze,  and  vex,  and  irritate  mankind. 
It  may  multiply  feds,  render  them  more  obfti- 
nate  by  perfecution,  and  bring  all  thofe  evils  on 
the  world  which  atheifts  object  to  religion :  but 
the  former  can  never  procure  a  real,  nor  the  latter 
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even  an  apparent  uniformity.  To  what  end  and 
purpofe  then  can  fpiritual  courts,  and  coercive 
powers  attributed  to  the  clergy,  ferve,  unlefs  it 
be  to  make  them  judges  and  parties  in  their 
own  caufc,  when  matters  of  intereft  are  con- 
cerned ? 

S  E  C  T  I  O  x^     XXL 

•T  INSIST   on  this  point  the  more,  not  only  bc- 
caufe  it  leads  diredly  to  what  I  fhall  have  oc- 
cafion  to  fay  in  the  latter  part  of  this  effay,  but  be- 
caufe  I  would  take  off  the  mafic  of  ecclefiaftical 
ambition,  which  even  fome  of  our  own  divines 
put  on.     Thofe  of  your  church  have  laid  it  afide 
long  ago,    and  contend  openly   for  ecclefiaftical 
tyranny.     The  principal  difi^erence  among  them 
feems  to  be,  -wliether  this  tyranny  fhall  be  that  of 
a  monarchy,  or  of  an  ariftocrafy.     Honeft  Laud 
went  as  far,  at  leaft,  as  the  moft  moderate  of  yours, 
and  was  frank  enough  to  own  his  principles  and 
aims.     The  feveral  revolutions  that  have  happen- 
ed in  our  church  and  ftate  have  rendered  the  firft 
too  unpopular,    to  be  directly  avowed-,  and  the 
latter  too  vifibly  impracticable,  to  be  entertained. 
The  bait,  however,    is  tempting,    and  therefore 
even  they  nibble  at  it,  who  fear  the  hook.  What 
they  are  not  fuffered  to  attempt  in  praftice,  they 
maintain  in  fpeculation :   they  iniinuate  principles, 
which  may  ferve  to  re-eftabiifh  ecclefiaftical  power 
and  independency  on  the  ftate,  in  fome  more  happy 
Gonjundlure ;    and  they  do  all  this  fafely  whilft 
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feeming  modifications,  and  ambiguous  expreflions, 
hinder  moft  men  from  difcerning  the  confequences 
of  what  they  advance,  and  fome  even  from  know- 
ing again  in  their  writings  the  fame  doflrines  that 
they  had  condemned  in  the  writings  of  others. 

Among  all  the  fallacies  which  have  been  em- 
ployed by  churchmen,  who  have  thought  it  nccef- 
lary  to  foften  the  abfurdity,  and  to  anticipate  ob- 
jediions,  one  of  the  moft  abfurd  has  been  ad- 
vanced, tho  not  invented,  by  a  paradoxical  ac- 
quaintance of  yours ;  and  it  is,  to  maintain  the  in- 
dependency of  the  church,  and  to  fuppofe,  at  the 
fame  time,  a  fort  of  original  contra(5b  between  the 
church  and  the  ilate,  the  terms  of  which  every 
whimfical  writer,  even  this  fcriblcr,  adjufts  as  he 
pleafes.  They  v/ho  contend  for  abfoUite  monar- 
chy in  the  ftate  endeavour  to  explode  the  notion 
of  an  original  contract  between  the  prince  and  the 
people,  becaufe  the  terms  of  it  are  eafy  to  be  afcer- 
tained.  They  know,  thofe  of  them  at  leaft,  who 
are  not  as  mad  as  Filmer,  know,  that  all  the 
rights  and  powers,  which  a  prince  can  have,  muft 
be  derived  originally  from  the  people.  They 
know,  therefore,  that  the  terms  of  fuch  a  con- 
tra6t,  generally  made,  and  always  implied,  may 
be  fufficiently  afcertained  by  reafon,  by  law,  and 
by  cuftom,  notwithftanding  any  previous  and  di- 
vine right,  which  it  may  be  fuppofed  that 
princes  have  to  govern.  They  know  too  that 
the  whole  body  of  the  people,  and  no  particular 
order  of  men,  are  to  judge  of  the  obfervation  of 
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this  contra6l.  But  they  who  contend  for  the  in- 
dependency of  the  church  on  the  ftate  are  ready 
to  alTume  fuch  a  contrail,  becaufe  the  pretence 
may  ferve  to  delude  the  ftate,  in  fome  countries, 
and  can  never  embarrafs  the  church  in  any.  By 
admitting  it,  the  ftate  acknowledges  an  original 
independency  in  the  church,  derived  from  a  greater 
authority  than  her  own  :  and  the  fuppofed  terms 
of  union  may  be  conftrued  to  be  rather  concef- 
fions  of  the  religious  fociety  to  the  civil,  for  the 
fake  of  order  and  peace,  than  grants  of  the  civil 
to  the  religious  fociety.  Thus  religion  and  the 
church  are  fet  on  the  fame  foot :  no  human  au- 
thority can  alter  one,  but  muft  receive  it  in  the 
term.s  in  which  it  has  been  revealed  :  and  fo  may 
a  good  cafuift  prove,  on  this  hypothefis,  that  no 
human  authority  can  meafure  out  any  conditions 
of  eftablifhm.ent  to  the  other.  Thus  the  ftate  be- 
comes nothing  better  than  a  co-ordinate,  but  in- 
ferior power. 

The  ftupid  fellow,  who  advanced  this  paradox 
In  englirti,  did  not  fee  how  ill  the  parts  of  it 
hang  together  -,  nor  that,  if  ecclefiaftical  govern- 
ment was,  by  divine  appointment,  independent 
of  civil,  no  fiich  contract,  as  he  fuppofes,  could 
be  made.  The  religious  fociety,  notwithftanding 
their  known  moderation,  could  not  have  departed 
from  that  independency  and  fuperiority  over  the 
civil  power,  which  God  had  given  them.  But 
the  truth  is,  they  were  glad  to  get  an  eftabliih- 
ment  in  the  empire  nt  any  rate  :  and  when  a  for- 
tunate 
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tunate  conjundlure  had  made  one  emperor  think 
that  they  might  be  of  ufe  to  him,  it  happened, 
as  it  often  has  happened,  that  the  auxiliaries 
ufurped  on  him,  or  his  fucceflbrs  at  leaft,  on  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  on  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  In  fhort,  if  there  had  been  any  alli- 
ance between  the  church  and  the  ftate  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  it  mufc  have  been  fuch  an  alliance  as  never 
was  heard  of  before  nor  fince.  It  mull  have  been 
an  alliance  without  any  treaty,  for  there  certainly 
was  none  :  and  all  the  advantages,  which  the  re- 
ligious fociety  acquired  afterwards  over  the  civil, 
were  mere  ufurpations  :  for  ufurpations  by  fraud 
are  as  really  fuch,  as  ufurpations  by  force  -,  and 
thefe  were  carried  as  far  as  legiQative  authority. 

The  church  advocates  beyond  the  Alps  may 
be  a  little  more  impudent,  but  they  are  much 
more  confident,  than  fome  on  this  fide.  That 
voluminous  compilation  of  decrees  of  councils 
and  of  popes,  ot  refolutions  of  fathers,  of  apo- 
llolical  conilitutions,  and  of  other  ecclefiaftical 
authorities,  compoies  a  body  of  law,  according 
to  them,  v/hich  the  church  had  a  right  to  enacl 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  ftate,  and  which 
is,  however,  obligatory  on  the  fbate,  and  on  cvctv' 
member  of  the  ftate,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned 
in  it.  This,  I  fay,  is  impudent ;  but  it  is  confid- 
ent with  the  notion  of  a  religious  foci^ety  of  di- 
vine inftitution,  and  therefore  independent  -,  and 
may  be  eafily  defended  en  that  principle.  But 
where  we  ihall  look  for  the  conditions  of  that 
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original  contradt,  which  was  made  between  the 
religious  and  the  civil  fociety,  I  know  not-,  un- 
lefs  we  fuppofe  them  written  on  the  back  of  Con- 
stantine's  grant  to  Sylvester,  and  preferved 
in  that  grand  repertory  of  forgeries,  the  records 
of  the  roman  church.  We  fhall  not  find  them 
in  the  canon  law.  The  French,  as  good  papills 
as  they  arc,  admit  this  in  part  only :  and  the 
quarrel  between  Philip  le  bel  and  Boniface 
the  eighth  may  be  faid  to  fubfift  even  now.  We, 
who  have  fhook  off  the  roman  yoke  entirely,  ad- 
mit ftiil  lefs  of  this  ecclefiailical  code  -,  for  we  re- 
ject every  thing  in  it,  that  is  not  conformable  to 
the  law  of  the  ftate,  and  to  the  dodlrines  of  the 
church  which  this  law  has  eftablifhed. 

This  imaginary  contra6l,  in  fhort,  v/hether 
well  or  ill  made,  never  exifted,  at  any  time,  nor 
in  any  country  •,  tho,  to  have  been  real,  and  real- 
ly authorifed,  it  fhould  have  been  the  fame  at 
all  times,  and  in  all  countries,  where  chriftianity 
was  propagated.  Political  focieties  make,  and 
alter,  and  break  their  alliances,  as  the  varying 
reafon  of  ftate  fuggefts.  Different  orders  of  civil 
government,  in  the  fame  fociety,  change,  and 
with  them  the  whole  conftitution  of  fuch  govern- 
ments, as  reafon  or  paffion,  the  interefts  or  difpo- 
fitions,  of  men  determine  them.  But  a  religion 
given  by  God  is  in  it's  nature  invariable :  and 
therefore,  if  a  religious  fociety,  with  certain  pri- 
vileges, immunities,  and  prerogatives,  be  necefla- 
rj  to  preferve  it  fo,  the  order  and  conftitution  of 
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fuch  a  fociety  muft  be  invariable  too.  The  church 
muft  be  eftabhflied  by  the  fame  divine  authority 
as  the  rehgion,  and  be  by  confequence  independent 
on  the  ftate.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  has  been. 
Christ's  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.  He  fent 
out  his  apoftles  to  teach  and  to  baptife ;  and  the 
utmod  power  he  gave  them,  befides  that  of  work- 
ing miracles  to  convince  and  to  convert,  was  to 
faake  off  the  dud  of  their  feet,  and  to  proteft 
againft  the  infidelity  of  thofe,  who  refufed  to  re- 
ceive them  and  the  gofpel  they  publifhed.  The 
apofbles  ordained  others  to  accompany  and  to  fuc- 
cced  them  in  the  fame  office,  the  office  of  teaching 
and  baptifing.  The  apoftles  could  give  no  more 
power  than  they  received ;  and  no  argument  of 
right  can  be  drawn  from  any  thing  that  palled, 
nor  from  any  thing  that  thefe  men  did  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  fe6t,  whilft  chriftianity  was  a 
feft.  As  little  argument  of  right,  or  of  indepen- 
dency, can  be  drawn  from  the  impolitic  indulgence 
of  civil  governments,  that,  embracing  the  religion, 
admitted  the  teachers  of  it  into  a  legal  eftablilli- 
ment,  with  all  the  extraordinary  powers  they  had 
enjoyed  whilft  they  were  leaders  and  heads  of  a 
fed,  I  call  it  indulgence,  becaufe  the  religious 
fociety  had  no  original  right  to  any  fuch  powers ; 
becaufe  the  feft  could  not  prefcribe  in  fuch  cafes 
to  the  ftate ;  and  becaufe  they  were  not  admitted 
by  any  treaty,  but  by  the  goodwill  and  fole  au- 
thority of  the  civil  government.  I  call  this  indul- 
gence impolitic,  becaufe  it  encouraged  ecclefiafti- 
cal  ambition,  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  ufur- 
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pations  of  the  church  on  the  ftate,  deftroyed  the 
efFed  of  religion  by  theology,  and  made  even  chri- 
ftianity  a  grievance,  as  will  be  fhewn  immediately. 

SECTION     XXII. 

/Christianity  had  not  been  eflabliflied  many 
centuries  in  the  v/eft,  before  a  claim  to  uni- 
verfal  property  was  fet  on  foot  in  favor  of  the  faith- 
ful, that  is  of  Chriftians ;  nor  before  the  bifliop 
of  Rome  claimed  univerfal  empire,  not  only  over 
the  religious,  but  over  all  civil  focieties.  St. 
Austin  fliall  vouch  for  what  I  advance  here  on 
the  firft  head  :  and  what  I  fay  on  the  fecond  has 
public  notoriety  for  it's  voucher.  The  faint,  in  a 
letter  to  Macedonius  *,  takes  notice  of  a  pafTage 
in  the  Proverbs  of  Solopton  -f,  which  runs  to  this 
efFecl  in  the  feptuagint  verfion.  "  To  the  faith- 
"  ful  man  belongs  a  whole  world  of  riches ;  to 
*'  the  infidel  or  unfaithful,  not  even  a  farthing  p.'* 
What  fenfe  the  pafTage  may  receive,  I  enquire  not : 
but  this  is  the  comment  of  St.  Austin  upon  it. 
"  We  have  a  property  in  that  which  we  polfefs  of 
"  right  •,  we  pofTefs  of  right  what  we  polfefs  juit- 
*'  lyj  we  poiTefs  jufcly  what  we  poffcfs  well; 
"  whatever  is  ill  pofTeired  therefore  belongs  to 
"  another ;  but  he  poffeiTes  a  thing  ill,  who  makes 
"  an  ill  ufe  of  it."  On  this  admirable  foundation 
the  good  bifhop  eftablifhes  the  right  of  fuch  faints 

*  Ep;  Liv.  ed.  Bafil.         t  Prov.  xvii.  6. 
II  Fidelis  bominis  totus  rnundus  divitiaruin  eft  ;  infidelis  au- 
tcm  nee  obolus. 
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as  himfelf,  "  fideies  et  pii  quorum  jure  funt  om- 
"  nia,"  to  the  property  of  the  whole  world.  The 
right  is  in  them,  tho  the  iniquity  of  the  unrighte- 
ous pofleflbrs  be  tolerated.  "  Toleratur  iniquitas 
"  male  habentium,  et  quaedam  inter  eos  jura 
"  conflituuntur,  quae  appellantur  civilia."  This 
however  he  is  willing  to  connive  at  for  the  fake  of 
prefent  expediency,  inftead  of  infilling  on  an  im- 
mediate cefflon  of  all  this  wealth,  or  on  an  adtual 
repeal  of  all  the  laws  of  civil  government.  His 
v/ords  are  fo  gracious  that  they  deferve  to  be  quot- 
ed. "  Sed  tamen  etiam  hie  non  intercedimus,  ut 
*'  fecundum  mores  legefque  terrenas  non  reftitu- 
"  antur  aliena"  etc.  I  believe  this  great  doflor 
of  the  church  appears  to  you,  as  he  does  to  me,  a 
cafuift  fit  for  Venner  and  the  tribe  of  the  fifth 
monarchy  :  and  I  cannot  perfuade  mjyfelf  that  he 
was  fo  inconfifcent,  as  to  refufe  any  eftates,  or  other 
donations,  that  were  offered  to  the  church,  or  to 
reftore  any  that  had  been  given,  tho  it  has  been 
aflerted,  I  remember  not  on  what  authority,  that 
he  did  fo. 

Thus  early,  and  thus  violently,  did  a  fpirit  of 
avarice  pofiefs  the  religious  fociety  :  and  we  may 
eafily  conceive  what  a  fpirit  of  ftupid  bigotry  and 
implicit  refignation  pofTefied  the  laity  at  the  fame 
time,  when  a  little  billiop  of  Hippo  durft  advance 
fuch  do<5trines,  as  I  have  quoted,  to  fuch  a  man  as 
Macedonius.  He  might  be  encouraged  to  make 
^he  claim  by  the  pradtice  of  the  firit  Chriftians ; 
for  among  them  all   things  were  in  common  : 

the 
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the  rich  fold  their  polTefTions,  and  laid  the  whole 
price  at  the  feet  of  the  apoftles,  I  fay  the  whok' 
price  •,  and  I  add  that  it  was  ftriclly  exacTced,  as  we 
may  affure  ourfelves  from  the  example  of  Ananias 
and  his  wife  Sapphira  *.  They  might  have  kept 
their  eftate,  or  the  whole  price'they  had  fold  it  for. 
But  when  they  brought  it,  in  imitation  of  the  zeal 
of  other  Chriflians,  to  the  apcltolical  chamber  or 
treafury,  it  became  a  fraud  to  keep  back  any  part 
of  it.  Lefs  than  the  whole  would  not  fatisfy  the 
church:  and  St.  Peter  accufes  them  accordingly 
of  fraud,  and  of  lying  to  the  Holy  Gholl  -,  becaufe 
they  had  given  no  more  than  they  could  fpare, 
and  had  owned  no  more  than  they  had  given. 
The  punilhment  followed  inilantly:  they  were 
both  (truck  dead.  It  appears  that  great  colledlions 
were  made,  and  every  church  had  a  common 
purfe.  By  thefe  means  they  fupported  their  poor : 
and  every  man,  who  embraced  chriftianity,  being 
fure  not  to  want  bread,  the  gofpel  was  m.ore  ef- 
fedually  propagated,  and  great  numbers  of  the 
ioweft  rank  of  people  were  brought  into  the  pale. 
Another  pious  ufe  of  ecclefiaftical  wealth  was  to 
maintain  the  teachers  and  minifters  of  the  word. 
We  fee,  by  St.  Paul's  epiftles,  that  they  were  fo 
maintained  in  their  feveral  miflions  :  and  this  apo- 
ftle,  in  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  when  he  diftin- 
guilhes  himfelf  from  others,  and  values  himfelf 
above  them  on  many  accounts,  infills  particularly 
on  this,  that  he  had  preached  gratis,  and  taken 
nothing  from   them.     He  had  a  trade,  and  he 
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maintained  himlelf  by  it ;  for  which  reafon  Eras- 
mus calls  him,  as  I  remember,  "  coriarius  ponti- 
"  fex,"  the  leather- dreffing  pontiff. 

It  was  not  zeal  alone,  that  brought  an  immenfe 
wealth  to  the  church,  even  in  the  firft  centuries. 
An  opinion  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  near, 
made  the  rich  more  indifferent  to  riches,  that  they 
were  not  to  enjoy  long,  or  that  were  not  to  remain 
long  in  their  families.     This  opinion  the  clergy 
promoted  :  and  the  laity  was  fo  filly,  as  not  to  fee 
that,  if  it  was  not  worth  their  while  to  keep  their 
eftates,  it  was  not  worth  the  while  of  churchmen  to 
be  fo  folicitous  to  acquire  them.     The  end  of  the 
world  feemed  to  be  fixed  at  the  diflance  of  about 
two  hundred  years,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  according  to  Lactantius*,  who  wrote 
at  that  time  :  and  yet  this  motive  had  fuch  effed, 
in  coniun6liOn  with  a  multitude  of  other  artifices 
employed  by  the  religious  fociety  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  that  in  this  very  century  a  law  to  reftrain  ec- 
clefiaftics  from  obtaining  donations  and  wills  in 
their  favor  was  become  necefTary.     Not  only  Va- 
LENTiNiAN  and  Gratian,  but  even  Theodosius, 
made  edids  for  this  purpofe  :    and  the  pradtice  of 
inveigling  weak  people,  devout  women  particu- 
larly, to  defraud  their  right  heirs,  and  to  give  their 
eftates  to  the  church,  was  fo  public,  fo  frequent, 
and  fo  infamous,  that  the  church,  who  had  per- 
miflion  to  hold  thefe  eftates,  thought  it  prudent  to 

*  Omnis  expeftatio  non  amplias  quam  ducentorum  videtur 
annorum.    Inftit.  1.  vii.  c.  25. 
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fubmit  t6  fome  appearance  of  reflraint  in  acquiring 
them.  I  fay  appearance  of  reftraint,  becaufe  we 
may  conclude  that  means  were  found  of  evading 
this  very  reftraint,  from  the  experience  of  our  own 
age  •,  and  becaufe  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  none 
were  negleflcd  of  heaping  up  wealth  in  thofe  ages, 
when  bifhops  thcmfclves  were  the  greatefl  ufurers. 
This  wealth  was  fuch  that  it  proved  a  principal 
caufe  of  the  perfecutions  of  the  church,  as  father 
Paul  obferves  *,  from  the  reign  of  Commodus  : 
and  we  know  that  Decius,  who  was  a  great  and  a 
good  prince,  as  princes  v/ent  in  thofe  days,  and  as 
they  go  in  ours,  attempted  nothing  more  at  firft, 
than  many  chriftian  princes  have  executed.  He 
attempted  to  feize  the  treafure  of  the  church  at 
Rome.  Lawrence,  a  deacon  of  that  church, 
broke  his  meafures.  He  put  Lawrence  to  death, 
and  the  feventh  perfecution  began  on  that  oc- 
cafion  •,  for  which  his  mem.ory  has  been  perfecuted 
by  chriftian  writers ;  as  that  of  Charles  Martel 
has  been  by  the  monks,  who  fent  him  to  hell  for 
taking  fome  of  the  wealth  of  the  church  to  defend 
both  the  church  and  the  ftate  againft  the  Saracens. 

Abundance  of  matter  offers  itfelf  to  us  on  this 
head.  But  the  immenfe  wealth  of  the  clergy, 
their  infatiable  thirft  after  it,  the  ufurparions  and 
other  fcandalous  m.ethods  by  which  they  acquired 
it,  and  the  no  lefs  fcandalous  ufe  they  made  of  it, 
are  now  fo  well  known,  that  it  would  be  lofs  of 
time  to  enter  into  any  great  detail  on  the  fubjed. 


*  Hifl.  of  tenefices. 
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A  general  obfervation  or  two  will  be  fufficient  for 
our  purpofe.  Bilhops  found  pretences  and  means 
of  taking  to  their  own  ufe  the  revenues  that  had 
been  appropriated  to  the  poor,  the  churches,  and 
the  inferior  clergy,  as  well  as  to  them  •,  and  left 
the  charge  of  maintaining  all  thefe  on  the  laity, 
who  had  provided  for  them  once  already.  The 
laity  were  fo  fimple  as  to  take  the  charge  upon 
them,  inftead  of  obliging  thefe  lords  of  the  religi- 
ous fociety  to  keep  to  the  original  appropriation. 
Hence  arofe  the  divine  right  of  tithes,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  other  exa<5tions.  But  if  the  laity  thought 
that  their  pockets  v/ere  to  be  picked  no  more,  they 
v/ere  foon  undeceived.  The  fecular  clergy,  living 
no  longer  in  communities,  gave  more  public  fcan- 
dal,  and  became  lefs  fit  to  excite  the  charity  of  the 
faithful.  A  new  clergy,  therefore,  arofe :  and 
monks  and  monafteries  began  about  the  year  five 
hundred.  The  former  were  not  all  priefts,  in- 
deed, at  firfl.  But  the  latter  were  retreats  of  men 
who  obliged  themfelves  to  live  in  thefe  convents, 
that  I  may  fpeak  with  exa6t  propriety,  a  cenobitic 
life,  under  the  condu6t  of  the  priefts,  and  in  all 
th.e  fuppofed  regularity  and  auiterity  of  the  firfl 
Chriftians.  Thefe  profefilons  and  engagements 
ftruck  the  imaginations,  and  rowfed  the  zeal  of 
the  faithful ;  and  convents  were  endowed  with  as 
much  pro fu (ion  as  if  nothing  had  been  yet  done 
for  the  church.  Thefe  orders  degenerated  apace ; 
and  as  fall  as  they  did  fo  new  orders  were  founded, 
and  endowed,  under  the  fame  pretence.  Nothing 
was  taken  from  thofe  who  hud  forfeited  the  con- 
A  ditions 
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ditions  of  the  grants  made  to  them,  and  much  was 
given  to  thofe  who  took  new  engagements,  and 
kept  them  as  ill.  Thus  ecclefiaftical  poUcy  con- 
trived to  enrich  the  church  even  by  the  corruption 
of  the  clergy,  and  to  carry  thefe  abufes  forward  in 
an  uniform  gradation,  and  with  an  equal  pace. 

The  claim  St.  Austin  made  to  the  riches  of  the 
whole  world,  as  belonging  of  right  to  the  elect, 
had  not  been  made,  I  fuppofe,  before  his  time  ; 
tho  Irenaeus  had  juftified  the  robbery  of  the 
Egyptians  by  the  Ifraelites,  on  principles  much 
the  fame.  This  claim  too  was  neither  publicly 
afferted  by  himfelf,  nor  by  his  cotemporaries,  nor 
by  his  fuccelTors,  nor  at  any  time  by  the  church  in 
form  :  the  reafon  of  which  was,  no  doubt,  that 
they  faw  how  needlefs  and  imprudent  it  would  be 
to  give  fuch  an  alarm  to  all  mankind,  when  they 
might  go  on  to  plunder  particular  countries  and 
families  without  refiftance,  tho  fometimes  againft 
law  •,  and  always  with  very  great-  effedt.  This  the 
religious  fociety  did,  before  it  had  any  pretence  of 
alliance  with  the  civil,  or  any  eftablifliment  in  the 
roman  empire :  and  it  is  aftonilliing  to  confider, 
tho  we  meet  with  the  examples  and  proofs  almoft 
in  every  page  of  hiftory  ecclefiaftical  and  civil,  how 
an  order  of  men,  inftituted  to  teach  a  religion  of 
fo  much  purity,  fandlity,  and  detachment  from  all 
worldly  interefts,  could  convert  this  very  infti- 
tution  into  a  fordid  trade,  and  make  other  men 
believe  that  the  beft  of  good  works  was  to  enrich 
this  order,  and  the  greateft  of  fins  to  take  any 

thing 
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thing  from  it.  This  continued  to  be  the  cafe, 
hov/ever,  near  fifteen  centuries,  without  any  con- 
fiderable  interruption.  During  fo  long  a  ccurfe 
of  time,  the  principles  of  the  gofpel  were  fo  for- 
gotten, and  fo  perverted,  that  falvarion  was  a 
merchandife  bought  and  fold  in  every  ecclefiafti- 
cal  Ihop,  in  that  of  Rome  above  all.  This  fhop 
had  fo  much  cuflom,  that  a  pope  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  John  the  twenty  fecond,  the  in- 
ventor of  annates  and  many  other  exadlions,  left 
behind  him,  by  Villani*s  account,  which  father 
Paul  quotes  in  his  Hiflory  of  benefices,  eighteen 
millions  in  fpecie,  and  feven  millions  in  plate  and 
ingots.  An  immenfe  fum  in  any  age,  efpecially 
in  that  when  the  Weft  Indies  had  not  been  yet  dif- 
covered. 

The  abufe  grew  to  be  mofl  exorbitant  in  the 
moft  devout  ages  of  the  church,  that  is,  in  the  ages 
of  greatefl  ignorance  and  fuperftition  -,  for  then 
the  clergy  had  perfuaded  mm,  and  the  more  cor- 
rupt they  were,  the  more  eafily  they  were  perfuad 
ed,  that  all  forts  of  crimes  might  be  committed  fafe- 
ly  by  thofe  who  fubmitted  to  the  flight  penances 
and  pecuniary  mulfts,  which  the  church  impofed, 
either  arbitrarily,  or  according  to  a  book  of  rates. 
When,  I  fay,  that  crimes  might  be  committed 
fafely  on  thefe  terms,  I  mean  fafely  from  divine 
vengeance  -,  for  the  man  whom  the  church  pre- 
tended to  fcreen  from  this  would  have  been  con- 
demned at  any  human  tribunal,  and  was  fo,  I 
doubt  not,  often  to  the  gallows  or  the  rack.  Thus 

Vol.  IIL  E  the 
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the  great  fandlion  of  revealed  religion  was  takerb 
away  by  artificial  theology  and  ecclefiaftical  fraud  : 
and  a  great  part  of  the  objedlions  that  infidels  urge 
againil  it  receive  a  color  from  the  doflrine  and 
pradice  of  that  religious  fociety,  whofe  indepen- 
dency and  divine  inltitution  are  pleaded  for  fo 
ftrenuoufly. 

The  religious  fociety  was  fo  far  from  being  by 
any  right  independent  on  the  civil,  or  from  treat- 
ing with  it  in  form,  and  being  incorporated  with 
it  on  fpecific  terms  of  alliance,  when  chriftianity 
became  in  a  fortunate  conjunfture  the  eflablilhed 
religion  of  the  empire,  that  this  fociety  grew  into 
power,  and  into  riches,  as  it  has  been  faid  already, 
by  degrees  •,  by  indulgence  and  conceflions  on  one 
hand,    by   art   and   management   on   the   other. 
Claims  precede  acquifitions  in  the  natural  and  or- 
dinary courfe  of  things.     But  in  this  cafe  acqui- 
Utions  preceded   claims.      The   church,  indeed,- 
made  a  claim  to  power,  when  Ihe  was  firft  efta- 
blifhed ;    but  it  was  to  fpiritual  power.     Nothing 
elfe  was  avowed  ;  nothing  elfe  was  fufpefted.  The 
civil  fociety  did  not  fee  that  fpiritual  power  was 
power  over  opinion,  and  that  this  was  power  over 
confcience  ;  or,  feeing  it,  did  not  enough  confider 
how  this  power  might  extend  and  increafe,  how  it 
might  rival  and  fubdue  their  own.     But  as  foon 
as  the  church  had  drawn  a  great  part  of  the  affairs 
of  civil  government  into  her  own  tribunal,  under 
the  notion  of  fpirituals,  or  of  things  appertaining 
to  fpirituals  j  as  foon  as  flie  had  acquired  a  pre- 

fcriptive 
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fcriptive  right  of  employing  the  civil  power  in 
fpiritual  quarrels,  and  the  fpiritual  power  in  civil, 
fhe  claimed  a  fovereign  and  univerfal  authority, 
feized  the  two  fvvords  into  her  hands,  and  fharpen- 


ed  the  edge  of  both. 


SECTION    XXIII. 

'TT  HE  good  effects  of  maintainingj  and  the  bad 
effedls  of  negletling,  religion,  had  been  ex- 
tremely vifible  in  the  whole  courfe  of  the  roman 
government.  Numa,  the  fecond  founder  of 
Rome,  contributed  more  to  the  profperity  and 
grandeur  of  that  empire,  than  the  firft  tounder  of 
it,  Romulus,  and  all  the  warrior  kings  who  fuc- 
ceeded  him  ;  for  Numa  eftablifhed  a  religion,  di- 
rected it,  as  others,  both  kings  and  confuls,  did 
after  his  example,  to  the  fupport  of  civil  govern- 
ment, and  made  it  the  principle  of  all  the  glori- 
ous expeftations  that  were  raifed  in  the  minds  of 
that  people.  This  religion  was  very  abfurd  j  and 
yet  by  keeping  up  an  awe  of  fuperior  powers,  and 
the  belief  of  a  providence  that  ordered  the  courfe 
of  events,  it  produced  all  the  marvellous  effeds, 
which  Machiavel,  and  writers  more  able  to  judge 
of  them  and  of  their  caufes  than  he  was,  Polvbius, 
Cicero,  Plutarch,  and  others  afcribe  to  it. 
The  inward  peace  of  that  government  was  often 
broke  by  feditions :  Rome  was  in  diftrefs  at  home 
whilft  file  triumphed  abroad,  and  at  laft  the  dif- 
folution  of  the  commonwealth  followed  a  long  and 
bloody  feries  of  civil  war.     But  the  neglecl  of  re- 

E  2  ligion. 
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ligion,  not  religion,  was  a  principal  caufe  of  thefc 
evils.  Religion  decayed  :  and  the  ftate  decayed 
with  her.  She  might  have  preferred  it ;  but  even 
in  her  decay  fhe  gave  it  no  wounds,  nor  feflered 
like  a  poifon  in  any. 

This  example,  many  others,  and  the  reafon  of 
things  were  fufEcient  to  make  fuch  a  man  as  Con- 
STANTINE  fee  the  neceffity  of  reviving  and  reform- 
ing the  antient  religion  of  Rome,  or  of  eftablifh- 
ing  a  new  one  j  in  Ihort,  of  taking  in  the  af- 
fiftance  of  fome  religion  or  other  to  purfue  more 
efFeftually  the  great  defigns  of  his  ambition.  HiJv 
rivals  in  the  empire  were  Pagans  :  and  paganifm 
did  more  than  begin  to  be  no  longer  a  proper  band 
of  fociety.  The  fuperflitious  opinions  and  prac- 
tices of  it  were  as  much  in  vogue  in  his  time,  as 
they  had  been  in  the  bell  ages  of  Rome-,  but  they 
were  not  directed,  as  they  had  been  in  thofe  ages, 
to  the  fupport  of  civil  government.  The  virtue 
of  old  Rome,  and  the  fpiritof  her*religion,  fainted 
when  her  liberty  expired :  and  they  were  wholly 
extinguifhed  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  by  a 
long  courfe  of  tyrannical  dominion  feldom  inter- 
rupted, by  the  venality  of  the  fenate  now  and  long 
before  inured  to  flavery,  by  the  ferocity  of  the  ar- 
mies, by  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  provinces,  and 
by  that  independency  on  the  authority,  as  well  as 
difregard  to  the  majelly,  of  the  empire,  which  pre- 
vailed in  both. 

O  N.  the  other  hand,  chriftianity,  born,  if  I  may 

fay 
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fay  lb,  in  a  defert,  and  educated  in  a  little  province 
of  the  empire,  had  fpread  through  the  whole  in 
the  courfe  of  three  centuries.     The  progrefs  of  it 
was  not  fo  immenfe,  perhaps,  as  Tertullian  re- 
prefents  it  in  his  hyperbolical  flyle.     But  it  was 
great,  and  Chriftians  under  one  denomination  or 
another  were   numerous  in  every  part  of  the  eaft 
and  wefb.     Paganifm  was  worn  out  in  one  fenfe, 
in   theory,  if  not  in  practice  •,  the  impoftures  of 
it  were  detected ;  the  abfurd  dodrines  and  rites 
were  expofed  to  ridicule.     The  priefts  could  not 
defend  it,  and  the  philofophers  explained  it  away. 
It  lay  expofed  like  an  unfortified  country,  and,  as 
the  empire  did  foon  afterwards,  to  every  incurfion. 
Chriftianity   was  frefh   and  vigorous.     The  ap- 
parent fanctity  of  thofe  who  profefTed  this  religion, 
the  courage  of  thofe  who  died  for  it,  and  the  zeal 
ot  thofe  philofophers  and  rhetors  who  were  con- 
verted to  it  and  writ  for  it,  were  more  than  fuf- 
ficient  to  defeat  the  calumny  raifed   againil  it. 
They  were  more  than  fufficient,  I  mean,  to  defeat 
it  among  all  fuch,  as,  finding  it  to  be  calumny  in 
fome  initances,  looked  no  farther,  but  deemed  it 
to  be  the  fame  in  all.     Among  others,  and  in  ge- 
neral, the  very  name  of  Chriftian  continued  to  be 
odious  long.     A  fpirit  of  enthufiafm  prompted 
many  on  one  fide  to  revile  and  difturb  the  rites  of 
an  eftabliihed  religion,  to  provoke  the  heathen,  to 
rejoice  in  fufferings,  and  to  court  martyrdom.  -   A 
fpirit  of  party,  inflamed  by  refentment,  tranfported 
the  other  fide  to  exercife  the  greateft  cruelties,  by 
fudden  popular  emotions,  as  well  as  by  regular  au- 
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thorifed  perfecutions.  But  as  foon  as  the  chriftian 
faith  and  worfhip,  by  being  tolerated  firft,  and  le- 
gally eftablifhed  foon  afterwards,  became  better 
known,  the  groffeft  calumnies  that  had  been  pro- 
pagated againft  them  began  to  die  away  even 
among  the  vulgar.  Thefe  calumnies  had  been 
fuch  as  could  not  bear  examination ;  more  grofs, 
if  that  be  poflible,  than  any  of  thofe  which  Chrifti- 
ans  have  propagated  againft  the  heathens,  the 
Jews,  the  Mahometans,  or  even  againft  one  an- 
other in  their  feveral  fefts.  One  may  eafily  con- 
ceive that  the  detedion  of  thefe  turned  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  chriftianity,  and  that  patience  under 
this  kind  of  perfecution,  as  well  as  fortitude  and 
perfeverance  under  another,  did  honor  to  the  pro- 
feflbrs  of  this  religion,  and  p^-epared  the  way  to 
the  eftabiifhrnent  of  it. 

There  is  another  circumftance  of  the  fame  ten- 
dency, which  deferves  to  be  mentioned.  Whilft 
the  Chriftians  were  confounded  with  the  Jews,  or 
pafled  for  a  fefl  of  that  religion,  they  ftiared  the 
hatred  and  contempt  which  that  nation  had  con- 
tradted.  But  they  diftinguifhed  themfelves  foon 
in  a  manner,  that  took  off  all  prejudice  of  this  kind 
from  them,  and  ftiewed  the  wifdom  and  policy  of 
St.  Paul's  conduct  in  declaring  himfelf  the  apo- 
ftle  of  the  Gentiles,  to  whom  the  kingdom  oi 
Christ  was  opened,  and  who  were  heirs  of  the  proi 
mifes,  as  well  as  the  Jews.  On  this  popular  prin- 
ciple chriftianity  was  propagated  :  and  one  of  the 
firft  edjdls,  that  Coz^stantine  publiftied,  in  favor 
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of  chriflianity,  was  a  very  fevere  one  againft  Jews 
who  Ihould  infult  Chriftians,  and  Chriftians  who 
iliould  turn  to  judalfm.  The  Jews  were  no  longer 
a  chofen  people  :  their  nation  was  rejedled  •,  and 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  invited  to  partake 
of  the  fame  privileges,  the  fame  graces,  and  the 
fame  falvation.  Thus  the  chriftian  religion  was 
made  the  religion  of  mankind,  by  the  firft  princi- 
ples of  it,  even  whilft  it  was  a  fed: :  and  therefore 
Const ANTiNE  might  think  very  reafon ably,  that 
to  embrace  and  eftablifli  it  would  be  an  effeflual 
mean  of  uniting  mankind  under  his  government. 
He  might  think  this  eftablilhment  the  more  eafy 
to  be  made  by  his  authority,  becaufe  the  myfteries 
of  chriflianity  were  more  fublime  and  more  re- 
fined, and  therefore  more  proper  objefts  of  vene- 
ration, than  thofe  of  paganifm,  iho  many  of  them 
had  been  borrowed  from  it;  and  becaufe  the  external 
worfhip  of  the  new  religion  might  be  rendered,  if 
that  Iliould  be  thought  neceflary,  as  pompous,  and 
as  fit  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  people,  as  that  of 
the  old,  by  adopting  fome  of  the  ceremonies  and 
ufages  of  the  old :  which  adoption  the  chriflian 
church  had  already  begun  to  put  in  pra6lice. 

All  this  was  done  :  and  no  man,  who  confiders 
what  influence  not  princes  only,  but  private  men 
raifed  to  the  head  of  parties,  have  had  in  the 
change  of  religions,  will  think  it  was  hard  for 
CoNSTANTiNE  to  do  it  whcn  he  had  perfuaded  his 
troops  that  they  beat  Maxentius  under  the  en- 
fign  of  the  crofs,  and  when  he  difputed  the  empire 
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with  LiciNius,  the  declared  enemy  of  the  crofs 
afterwards.  Chriftianity  became  the  eftabliflied 
religion  of  the  empire,  and  heathenifm,  in  it's 
turn,  a  perfecuted  fed,  baniihed  from  the  cities 
by  CoNSTANTiNE  and  his  fuccelTors,  and  forced 
to  hide  it's  head  in  villages  and  hamlets.  W hi  1ft 
gentilifm,  or  the  religion  of  nations,  was  the  efta- 
bHfhed  religion,  chriftianity  maintained  itfelf  in 
moft  of  the  cities  of  the  empire.  But  as  foon  as 
this  religion  had  taken  poiTeflion  of  the  court  and 
the  cities,  the  other  became  fo  generally  that  of 
peafants  only,  that  the  appellation  of  paganifm  did, 
probably  enough,  take  it's  rife  from  thence. 

This  great  revolution  was  efFefted  in  part  by 
the  circumftances  I  have  mentioned,  and  by 
others  that  favored  the  growth  of  chriftianity. 
The  imperial  authority  did  the  reft,  but  did  it  ill, 
fo  ill,  that  the  chief  of  thofe  political  views, 
which  CoNSTANTiNE  had  in  making  this  eftablifh- 
ment,  were  defeated  by  it ;  and  the  admiftion  of 
a  religious  fociety  into  the  ftate,  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  admitted  it,  was  the  caufe  of  all  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  and  theological  evils  that  have  follow- 
ed from  his  time  to  ours,  and  that  are  fo  falfely 
imputed  to  religion  itfelf  We  may  be  afTured 
that  the  fociety  co-operated  with  the  court  to 
bring  about  a  revolution  fo  much  to  their  advan- 
tage, and  thought  themfelves  happy  enough  to  be 
dependent,  not  independent,  on  the  emperor  \ 
his  inftruments,  not  his  allies  j  whatever  appear- 
ances he  might  give  or  fufFer  them  to  aflume  in 
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thofe  folemn  ecclefiaftical  farces,  wherein  he  con- 
defcended  to  adl,  in  fome  refpefts,  a  fecond  part. 
This  fuppofition  is  eafily  reconciled  to  hiftory : 
and  if  it  was  lefs  fo,  hiftory  would  be  only  the 
more  inconfiftent.      We   fliould  never   peffuade 
ourfelves  that  fuch  a  man,  as  it  reprefents  Con- 
STANTiNE  to  have  been,  was  a  bigot  as  much  as 
Helena,  or  reverenced  priefts  as  much  as  flie 
did  relics.     He  was  not  a  bigot,  tho  the  church 
has  made  him  a  faint  j  nor  a  bubble  of  ecclefiafti- 
cal policy,  tho  it  feems  to  me  that  he  v/as  fo  of 
his  own.     But  whilft  he  recalled  to  his  mind,  as 
he  did   moft  probably,  the  great  fervice   religion 
was  of  to  antient  Rome,  he  feemed  to  forget  that, 
when  that  religion  florifhed,  and  was  of  fo  much 
fervice  to  the  ftate,    it  was  under  the  immedi- 
ate infpe^lion  of  the  ftate.     There  was  no  council, 
but  the  fenate,  to  define  doftrines,  nor  to  regu- 
late difcipline  :  and  men  were  at  the  head  of  reli- 
gious,   becaufe  they    were  at  the  head  of  civil 
adminiftration  j  inftead  of  being  at  the  head  of 
the  latter,  becaufe  they  were  at  the  head  of  the 
former. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  political  views  of  Con- 
st antine,  in  the  eftabliftiment  of  chriftianity,  were 
to  attach  the  fubjefbs  of  the  empire  more  firmly  to 
himfelf  and  his  fucceflTors,  and  the  feveral  provinces 
and  the  feveral  nations,  that  compofed  it,  to  one 
another,  by  the  bonds  of  a  religion  common  to  all 
of  them ;  to  foften  the  ferocity  of  the  armies ; 
to  reform  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  provinces,  and, 

by 
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by  infufing  a  fpirit  of  moderation  and  fubmif- 
fion  to  government,  to  extinguifh  thofe  princi- 
ples of  avarice  and  ambition,  of  injuftice  and  vio- 
lence, by  which  fo  many  fadlions  were  formed, 
and  the  peace  of  the  empire  was  fo  often  and  fo 
fatally  broken.      Now  no  religion   was  ever  fo 
well  proportioned,  nor  fo  well  direfted,  as  that 
of  chriftianity  feemed  to  be,  to  all  thefe  piirpofes. 
It  had,  indeed,  no  tendency  to  infpire   that  love 
of  the  country,  nor  that  zeal  for  the  glory   and 
grandeur  of  it,  which  glowed  in  the  bread  of 
every  roman  citizen  almoft,  whilft  the  common- 
wealtli  was   in  fplendor.     But  it  recommended, 
what  CoNSTANTiNE    liked  better,    benevolence, 
patience,  humility,  and  all  the  fofter  virtues,  fub- 
jedlion  to  the  civil  powers  as  to  the  ordinances  of 
God,    and   pafllve  obedience  and  non-refiftance, 
Thefe  it  recommended  :  and  thefe,  it  is  faid,  the 
Chriftians  had  pradifed,  not  only  whilft  they  lay 
tjncLer  the  ordinary  hardfhips  impofed  upon  them, 
but  under  the  extraordinary  feverity  of  ten  perfe- 
cutions,  wherein  ecclefiaftical  writers  boaft,  how 
cruly  may  be  doubted,  that  thirty  bifhops  of  the 
church  of  Rome  alone  were  martyrifed  *, 

Sucf| 

'  *  Ecclesiastical,  like  all  oth«r  party  writers,  deferv^ 
little  credit  when  they  relate  fafts,  or  draw  charafters,  which 
may  feem  to  reficft  honor  on  thofe  of  their  own  fide,  and  to 
render  their  adverfaries  odious.  That  Chriftians  were  fome- 
times  perfecutcd,  is  a  point  out  of  difputc.  But  whether  thefp 
perfecutions  were  fo  frequent,  fo  fevere,  andfo  unprovoked,  as 
rhey  ftand  reprefented,  is  a  point  very  dilputable.  If  fome  of 
the  emperori,  and  thofe  rot  of  the  v/oril,  ufcd  the  Chriftians 

illj 
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Such  doftrines  and  fuch  examples  might  well 

encourage  Constantine  to  think  that  nothing 

could 

ill ;  Others,  and  thofe  not  of  the  beft,  fhewed  them  favor, 
OaiGENjVvho  was  the  Ton  of  a  mart}T,  and  who  afpired  to  be 
fuch  himfelf,  afferts  %  I  think,  that  they,  who  fuffered  for  their 
religion,  were  few.  The  authority  is  good,  and  the  matter  of 
fadl  probable.  Whoever  confiders  the  temper  and  charafter 
of  fefts,  of  religious  feds  efpecially,  and  of  the  primitive 
Chriftians  among  others,  will  think  it  probable  that,  whenever 
they  were  punifhed  by  the  heathen  magiftrates,  they  were  rea- 
dy to  impute  their  punifliment  to  their  chriftianity,  and  to  com- 
plain of  perfecution.  Their  clergy  vvere,  under  pretence  of 
religion,  a  very  lawlefs  tribe,  and  paid  little  regard,  on  many 
occafions,  to  the  government  whofe  fubjefts  they  were.  They 
nfurped  the  part  of  civil  judges,  they  affumed  the  power  of 
making  wills,  they  took  poflcfiion  by  fraud,  or  violence,  of  the 
eftates  of  others;  and  not  content  to  break  the  laws  in  fuch 
inflances  as  thefe,  which  may  be  called  pri\'ate,  they  broke 
them  in  the  moft  public  manner,  and  inftigatcd  others  to  break 
them  by  popular  infurredtions  againft  the  legal  authority  of 
magiftrates,  and  by  tumults,  and  riots,  in  which  they  infulted 
|iot  only  the  eftabliihed  religion  of  the  empire,  but  even  their 
own  religion,  as  it  was  praflifed  by  thofe  who  differed  from 
them  in  any  points  of  doctrine  or  dilcipline,  Zeal,  worked  up 
to  enthufiafm,  pufhed  them  to  thefe  excefles :  and  we  may  well 
believe  that  they  who  were  puniihed  for  them  were  decorated 
with  the  title  of  martyrs,  and  made  the  heroes  of  pious  ro- 
mances by  the  zeal  of  others.  The  lift  of  martyrs  confifted,  I 
believe,  of  thofe  who  fuffered  for  breaking  the  peace,  and  for 
jnfulting  one  religion,  as  much  as  of  thofe  who  fuffered  for  pro- 
feffing  quietly  another,  nay  more :  and  thus  it  might  be  im- 
meafurably  lengthened.  Thus  too  the  affertjon  of  Or i gen 
may  be  reconciled  eafily  to  the  opinion  that  there  was  an  in- 
numerable army  of  martyrs  in  the  primitive  church.  We  find 
paffages  in  the  letters  of  Julian,  which  confirm  very  much 
what  is  here  fuppofed.  In  that  which  he  writes  to  the  Alexan- 
drians it  appears  that  he  did  not  banifti  Athan.\sius  becaufe 
Jie  was  a  bifhop.  but  on  account  of  his  intriguing  fpirit,  and  the 

»  I..)b.  ii;,  contra  Cclf"*' 
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could  contribute  more,  than  the  eftabhfhment  oi" 
chriftianity  in  the  empire,  to  the  eftabhfliment  of 
hereditary  imperial  dignity  in  liis  family,  and  to 
univerfal  peace  and  tranquillity.  He  was  con- 
firmed in  this  expedation,  no  doubt,  by  the  pro- 
feffions  and  adulations  of  Sylvester,  and  ol 
the  whole  tribe  of  ecclefiaftics  ;  whether  the  tale 
of  his  converfion  by  this  pope  has  any  more  truth 
in  it,  than  that  of  his  famous  grant  to  the  church 
of  Rome,  or  not.  But  in  order  to  difcern  the 
better  how  thefe  profefiions  were  kept,  and  what 
the  effedls  have  been  of  this  ecclefiaftical  eftablifh- 
ment,  we  muft  defcend  into  fome  few  particulars, 
at  leaft,  concerning  it,  from  Constantine  to 
Charles  the  great,  and  from  Charles  the  great 
down  to  our  own  age.  The  ufurpations  of  the 
religious  on  the  civil  fociety,  the  abufe  of 
theology,    and  the   abominable  confequences  of 

difturbances  he  raifed.  Julian  gives  the  Chriftians  leave  to 
chufe  any  other  bifhop,  who  might  inftrucl  them  as  well  as 
Athanasius;  and  adds,  that  if  they  defired  to  have  him  at 
Alexandria  for  any  other  reafon,  that  was  the  reafon  for  which 
he  was  banifhed.  This  emperor,  on  whofe  teftimony,  tho  he 
was  an  apoftate,  a  reafonable  man,  who  confidered  the  cha- 
radlers  of  both,  would  rely  much  fooner,  than  he  would  rely  on 
that  of  fuch  a  turbulent,  iritriguing,  foul-mouthed  priefl.  as 
Cyril  :  this  emperor,  I  fay,  complains  loudly  of  the  chriftian 
flocks  for  perfecuting  one  another,  and  for  infulting  the  ella- 
blifhed  church,  at  the  inftigation  of  their  paftors.  When  he 
promifes,  therefore,  to  force  none  to  worlhip  at  his  altars,  and 
commands  the  heathens  not  to  injure  nor  affront  any  of  them, 
he  commands  them  likewife  to  live  in  peace  with  the  heathens 
and  with  one  another,  and  threatens  to  punifh  them,  not  for 
their  religion,  but  for  fedition,  and  the  violation  of  the  civil 
laws, 

2  this 
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this  abufe,  were  in  part  alike,  and  in  part  dif- 
ferent, and  differently  carried  on  with  regard  to 
power  efpecially,  in  thefe  two  periods,  which  for 
that  reafon  it  is  good  to  diftinguilli. 

SECTION     XXIV. 

T"*  H  E  s  E  ufurpations  might  have  been  wholly 
prevented  :  and  altho  the  abufe  of  theology, 
which  was  grown  up  to  a  great  height,  could  not 
be  fo,  yet  might  the  growth  of  it  have  been 
checked,  and  the  tragical  effects  of  it  have  been 
prevented,  if  Coxstantine  had  reduced,  and  his 
fucceflbrs  had  kept  the  clergy  within  proper 
bounds,  inftead  of  giving  fuch  a  loofe  to  avarice 
and  ambition,  to  enthufiafm  and  contentious  fub- 
tility,  as  made  them  the  plagues  and  fcourges  of 
the  world.  The  emperors  were  fovereign  pon- 
tiffs. As  fuch,  either  with  this  title,  or  without 
it,  they  fliould  have  kept  the  whole  power  over 
ccclefiaftical  as  well  as  civil  affairs  in  their  own 
hands,  and  have  applied  the  former  to  preferve 
order  and  difeipline,  to  prevent  abufe  and  corrup- 
tion in  the  chriflian,  as  it  had  been  their  preroga- 
tive and  their  duty  to  apply  it  in  the  heathen 
church.  This  was  natural ;  this  was  reafonable. 
But  nothing  could  be  more  unnatural,  nor  more 
unreafonable,  than  to  diveft  themfelves  of  any  part 
of  the  imperial  power  in  favor  of  this  order. 

It  feems  too  that  there  could  be  no  need  of 
doing  fo.    That  the  bilhops  gave  the  emperors 

leave 
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leave  to  retain  the  title  of  fovereign  pontiffs,  is 
one  of  thofe  idle  tales  which  Baronius  invent- 
ed. But  that  no  objection  appears  to  have  been 
made  to  it  by  the  Chriftians,  is  true  j  and  if  there 
was  no  objection  made  for  holding  a  pagan  pon- 
tificate, there  would  have  been  certainly  none  for 
affuming  that  office  in  the  chriftian  church.  I 
will  not  fay  that  the  emperors  might  have  per- 
formed pontifical  fundions  •,  tho  I  fee  no  abfurdi- 
ty  in  the  propofition,  nor  am  able  to  conceive 
why  they  fhould  not  have  exafted  to  be  ordained 
priefts  and  primates  of  the  whole  chriftian  church 
from  the  firft,  if  that  form  had  been  thought  ne- 
ceflary,  as  they  have  fubmitted  to  be  crowned  em- 
perors, fmce  that  time,  by  the  bifhops.  But  this 
I  will  fay,  and  no  divine  of  our  church  will  dare 
to  contradi6t  me,  that  they  might  have  made 
themfelves  heads  of  the  church,  defenders  of  the 
faith,  and,  next  under  God  and  his  fon  Christ 
Jesus,  fupreme  moderators  and  governors  in  all 
matters  ecclefiaftical  and  civil,  without  being 
priefts.  From  whence  Ihould  any  oppofition  to 
CoNSTANTiNE  or  his  fuccelTors  have  arifen,  if  he 
or  they  had  thought  fit  to  execute  the  funtflions 
of  chriftian  pontiffs,  when  the  ftate  of  religion  in 
the  empire  permitted  them  to  do  fo  ■,  fmce  they 
kept  the  title,  wore  the  robe,  and  executed  fome 
of  the  powers,  at  leaft,  of  fupreme  pontiffs  in 
the  pagan  church  ?  Should  it  have  come  from 
the  biftiops  ?  But  the  bifhops  were  mean  and  ge- 
nerally ignorant  men,  exercifed  in  the  loweft 
and  leaft  honorable  profeffions,  elefled  by  party 

and 
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and  fa<5lion,  by  intrigue  and  violence,  and  ready 
to  comply  with  any  mode  that  was  prevalent,  ac- 
cording to  the  chara6ler  given  ot  them  nearly 
about  this  time  by  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzum. 
We  may  afllire  ourfelves  the  good  men  would  have 
founded  high  the  honor  which  Coxstantike  did 
the  church,  and  his  zeal  for  our  holy  religion, 
before  they  had  got  the  flrength  they  got  after- 
wards, for  want  of  this  very  precaution.  Then, 
indeed,  fuch  an  inequality  of  privileges  and  ad- 
vantages was  eftablifhcd  between  the  clergy  and 
the  laity  in  many  refpefts,  and  in  this  particularly, 
that  the  former  were  deemed  capable  of  exercifing 
all  the  powers,  and  of  enjoying  all  the  dignities 
and  profits  of  civil  magiftracies,  whilit  the  latter 
were  excluded  from  all  ecclefiaftical  power,  di- 
gnity, and  profit.  In  a  word,  we  may  believe  that 
this  ftep  would  have  been  popular  among  the 
whole  body  of  Chriftians  when  their  religion  was 
firft  eflablilhed.  Nothing  would  have  appeared 
more  juft,  than  that  an  emperor,  by  whofe  favor 
alone  they  became  members  of  an  eftablifhed 
church,  from  being  members  of  a  feet,  feldom 
tolerated,  often  perfecuted,  and  always  afflifted, 
ihould  fufFer  no  diminution  of  his  imperial  prero- 
gative in  this  great  change. 

CoNSTANTiNE  ncgleftcd  to  take  this  advantage 
in  the  extent  in  which  he  might  have  aflerted  his 
right  to  it.  He  took,  indeed,  fome  airs  of  fu- 
premacy  on  certain  occafions ;  and  fo  did  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs.  They  prefided  in  the  fynods  they  con- 
l  vened. 
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vened,  they  controlled  the  proceedings  of  thefe 
aflemblies,  and  they  confirmed  their  decrees  in 
matters  of  doftrine  as  well  as  difcipline ;  for 
without  this  confirmation  thefe  decrees  would 
have  had  little  effed.  By  thefe  means  the  empe- 
rors fecured  their  prerogative,  on  which  ecclefiaf- 
tical  fynods  would  not  have  failed  to  encroach 
more  than  they  did,  or  at  leaft  fafter,  in  cafes  of 
appeals,  of  exemptions  from  fecular  jurifdidlion,  or 
from  the  common  burden  of  taxes,  and  in  many 
other  cafes.  But  the  fuccefibrs  of  Constantine, 
laying  afide  even  the  title  of  fovereign  pontiffs  in 
little  more  than  half  a  century,  ifGRATiAN  did 
lay  it  afide  ;  and  neither  Constantine  nor  they 
having  preferved  a  ueady  exercife  of  the  pontifi- 
cal power  over  ecclefiaflical  affairs  and  ecclefiafti- 
cal  perfons  in  the  chrillian  church,  the  exercife  of 
it  devolved  of  courfe  on  the  bifhops.  A  con- 
ftant  exercife  gave  the  pretence,  and  fettled  the 
opinion  of  a  fole  right  in  them,  who  could  have 
none  independently  on  the  emperors,  even  in  or- 
dinary cafes,  to  many  extraordinary  powers,  whiift 
an  occafional  exercife  of  powers,  that  belonged  of 
right  to  thefe  princes,  came  to  be  looked  upon  in 
them  as  ufurpation  and  facrilege.  Their  chap- 
lains became  their  maflers  :  and  one  of  thefe  pre- 
tends to  be  fo  even  at  this  time.  How  Constan- 
tine was  the  bubble  of  his  own  policy,  as  I  have 
prefumed  to  fay  that  he  was,  as  many  great  men 
have  been,  and  as  Charlemagne  was  in  much 
the  fame  refped  four  hundred  years  after  him, 
may  be  Ihewn,  I  think,  on  good  grounds  of  pro- 
bability, 
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Jbability,  without  fuppofing  him  to  have  been 
mifled  by  a  bigot  refped  for  the  church,  which 
many  of  thofe  who  fucceeded  him  were.  It  may 
be  fhewn,  I  think,  even  by  ecclefiaftical  hiftory, 
for  this,  like  other  hiftories,  fliew^s  very  often  more 
than  it  owns,  even  what  it  denies  •,  and  the  faga- 
city  of  the  reader  gives  him  often  a  right  of 
faying  to  the  hiftorian,  "  Ex  ore  tuo  condem.na- 
"  beris." 

Thus  it  feems  to  me  that  the  great  and  fun- 
damental error,  from  whence  fo  many  others  pro* 
ceeded,  and  which  Constantine  committed  in 
the  eftablilbment  of  chriftianity,  v/as  this,  which 
has  been  touched  already :  He  admitted  a  clergy 
into  the  eflablilliment  on  the  fame  foot,  on  which 
this  order  had  ftood  whilft  chriftianity  was  the 
religion,  and  thefe  men  were  the  heads,  the  di- 
redlors,  the  governors,  and  magillrates  of  a  feet 
by  no  authority,  but  that  of  the  kQ:  itfelf,  ^nd 
therefore  illegally  fuch.  He  admitted  them  veft- 
ed  with  this  authority,  which  might  be  necefiary 
as  long  as  Chriftians  made  a  feCt  apart,  diftinc5t 
from  the  other  fubjefts  of  the  empire,  and  not 
only  out  of  the  protedlion  of  the  laws,  but  ob- 
noxious to  them  ;  and  which  became  unnecefiary 
and  dangerous  when  chriftianity  had  a  legal  efta- 
blifhment,  and  when  the  profefTors  of  it  were 
entirely  incorporated  into  the  empire,  enjoyed  the 
protection  of  the  laws  in  common  with  other  fub- 
jefts,  and  more  of  the  fmiles  and  favors  of  the 
court.     The  condud  of  ConStantine,  on  this 
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great  occafion,  muft  needs  appear  extremely  ab- 
furd  to  every  one  who  confiders  the  coniequences 
it  had.  But  we  may  eafily  conceive  that  the  ftate 
of  chriftianity,  ofpaganifm,  and  of  the  empire  in 
general,  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  particular  cir- 
cumftances  to  us  unknov/n,  might  determine  him 
on  apparent  reafons  of  good  policy  to  hold  it. 
If  we  feek  for  thefe  reafons  in  the  hiftorians  of  that 
age,  or  in  more  modern  ecclefiaftical  writers,  we 
fliall  be  milled  or  difappointed.  Eusebius  wrote  a 
panegyric,  Zozimus  a  fatire  :  and  no  relations  can 
be  more  confufed,  no  authority  more  precarious 
than  thofe  of  all  the  authors  who  have  treated  thefe 
fubje6ls,  and  indeed  every  other  ecclefiaftical  fub- 
je6t,  from  that  age  to  this.  They  have  been  all 
intent  to  ferve  fome  particular  turn :  and  tho  all 
men  are  regardlefs  of  truth  in  fuch  a  difpofition  of 
mind,  yet  are  there  none  fo  regardlefs  of  it  as  thefe 
writers,  who  have  rendered  church  hiftory  more 
inconfiftent,  and  more  grofsly  fabulous,  than  any 
other  hiftory,  perhaps  than  fome  romances.  But 
ftill,  notwithftanding  the  little  reliance  that  any 
of  them  deferve,  fome  general  truths  refult  from 
the  concurrent  tenor  of  their  writings-,  two  of  which 
I  ftiall  mention,  in  order  to  account  for  the  condud 

of  CONSTANTIXE. 
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»Tr  H  E  firft  of  thefe  truths  is,  that  this  emperoi 

-*■    neither  defigned  to  eftablifli  chriftianity,  nor 

did  in  fad  eftablifli  it  with  any  other  view,  than 
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that  of  making  it  fubfervient  to  his  ambition  and 
policy.  He  worked  up  this  eflablifhment  of  reli- 
gion, which  he  preferred  to  paganilin  for  rea- 
fons  already  given,  by  flow  degrees,  as  he  found 
it  anfwer  his  purpofes  •,  and  he  trimmed  Jong  be- 
tween the  two.  .  The  fecond  of  thefe  truths  is, 
that  in  the  defign  of  attaching  the  whole  body  of 
Chriflians  to  himfelf,  he  chofe  to  do  it  by  the 
medium  of  the  clergy.  The  Chriflians  were  dif- 
perfed  over  the  empire,  and  even  beyond  the 
bounds  of  it.  They  were  of  all  nations  and  all 
languages.  But  among  them  all  this  order  of 
men,  which  we  call  the  religious  fociety,  was  ella- 
bliflied.  This  order  was  often  divided ;  and 
their  divifions  formed  different  fedls.  But  how- 
ever divided  they  were,  nay  the  more  they  were 
divided,  the  more  need  they  had  of  imperial  fa- 
vor. The  paflors  were  brought  by  one  common 
interefl  under  the  influence  of  the  court  j  and 
the  flocks  were  every  where  under  the  influence  of 
their  pallors.  Thefe  two  principles  run  through 
the  whole  conduft  of  Const  antine,  in  every  re- 
lation of  it  that  is  come  down  to  us. 

There  is  little  room  to  doubt  that  he  had 
taken  the  refolution  of  eflablifhing  chriftianity 
when  he  marched,  in  the  feventh  year  of  his 
reign,  from  Gaul  into  Italy  againft  Maxentius. 
It  is  much  more  probable  too  that  this  refolu- 
tion produced  the  miracle  of  an  illuminated  crofs 
in  the  air,  with  an  infcription  promifmg  him  vic- 
tory, and  which  he  affirmed  upon  oath  that  he 
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had  feen,  as  Euseeius  relates-,  than  that  any  fuch 
rniracle  produced  his  converfion.  A  (lory  like 
this  was  fufficicnt  to  make  the  imprelTion  he  de- 
figncd.  Nay  that  which  Zozimus  relates  of  a 
monftrous  flight  of  owls,  that  fettled  en  the  walls 
of  Rome  when  Maxen'tius  marched  out  of  the 
city  to  give  Constantine  battle,  and  which  this 
emperor  feeing,  drew  out  his  troops,  might  have 
it's  effect  likewifc.  His  army  did  not  confiil  of 
Romans,  attached  to  their  antient  religion,  the 
even  by  fuch  the  omen  v/ould  have  beeh  well  re- 
ceived, but  of  Britons,  whom  v/e  believe  to  have 
been  already  Chriftians,  and  of  the  Celtic  nations, 
to  whom  we  may  believe-  that  all  religions  were 
indifferent  enoii'o-h. 


'O' 


"•^^BuT  however  tills  might  be,  whether  Constan- 
^'^He  came  into  Italy  with  a  rciblution  of  ellablifh- 
jfig'  chrilliariity,  'and  of  leaning  on  that-party  in 
tHe -(empire,  or- whether  he  took  the  refolution 
wlieh  he  hadbeat  Maxentius,  it  is  evident  that 
this  reldlution  was  no  other  than  I  have  reprefent- 
ed  it.  LiciNfus'Was  not  certainly  a  convert  to 
chr;ftianity,  and  yet  the  firft  edid  in  favor  of  this 
referdh  was  publiflied  in  his  name  and  by  his 'au- 
thority, as  well  as  in  the  name  and  by  the  antho- 
rify  of  Constantine.  This  edid  gave-  a(n  en- 
tltQ  liberty  ^  of  icdhfaence.  N'o  perion  was  to  'be 
any  longer  refeaihed  from  embracing  chriftiaility, 
but  every  one  was  Tet  at  liberty  to  profefs  the  reli- 
gion he  liked  beft.  This  was  the  purport  of  the 
cdiSl.     EusEBius  himfelf  carries  it  no  farther. 
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and  there  was  nothing  in  it  which  Licinius,  or 
any  other  pagan  prince,  who  thought  it  his  inter- 
eft  to  relax  the  feverity  of  former  edids,  and  to 
keep  meafures  of  moderation  with  the  Chriftians,- 
might  not  grant  without  becoming  a  Chriftian. 
Many  other  favors,  more  confiderabie  and  parti- 
cular to  chriftianity,  were  granted  afterwards. 
EusEBius  founds  them  high*:  and  they  were 
great,  no  doubt,  tho  they  did  little  more  than  re- 
eftablifh  Chriftians  in  their  former  rights  and  pof- 
feflions,  remit  unjuft  and  cruel  fentences,  reftore 
confifcations,  and  recal  from  banifliment  and  the 
mines  fuch  as  had  been  condemned  to  them.  In 
all  thefe  inftances,  the  authority  of  Licinius  con- 
curred with  that  of  Const antine  :  and  if  pagan- 
ifm  was  not  extirpated,  chriftianity  was  in  a  good 
degree  eftabhftied,  whilft  they  governed  the  em- 
pire jointly.  When  they  quarrelled,  the  fame 
political  motive,  that  made  Licinius  change  his 
conduct  and  perfecute  the  Chriftians,  made  Con- 
STANTiNE  perfift  in  fhewing  favor  to  them.  He 
raifed  them  to  the  higheft  dignities,  entrufted  them 
with  the  moft  important  commands,  and  increa- 
fed  the  ftrength  of  a  party  in  the  empire  which  was 
zealoufly  attached  to  him. 

Notwithstanding  this  he  trimmed  with  the 
other,  and  it  is  evident  that  his  zeal  for  chriftia- 
nity was  at  leaft  as  much  political  as  religious. 
EusEBius  makes  him  very  devout  and  pious,  and 
compares,  in  one  place,  his  palace  to  a  church 

*  EusEB.  paffimin  Hift.  et  in  Vita  Cojotant. 
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in  which   aflemblies   of  the    faithful    were  held. 
But  as  the  fi^grant  crimes  he  committed  are  in- 
confiftent  with  the  devotion  and  piety  afcribed  to 
him  by  ecclefiaftical  adulation,  fo  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  public    afls    demonftrates   that   Zozimus 
had  fome  reafon  to  fay,    he  favored    the  pagan 
rites  in  order  to  pleafe  the  fen  ate,  tho  he  meant 
to  eftablifh  chriftianity.     Thus  he  permitted,  even 
about  the  time  that  he  held  the  nicean  council, 
and  by  a  folemn  refcript,  that  the  arufpices  fhould 
be  publicly  confulted  ;  nay  he  comm.anded  it  on 
the  occafion  of  fome  reputed  prodigies  that  had 
happened.     Thus,  again,  he  gave  countenance,  at 
leafl,  to  feveral  fuperftitious  fports  that  were  ce- 
lebrated in  acknowledgment  of  victories  obtained, 
and  to  feveral  forts  of  inchantments   that   were 
deemed  effeftual  to  procure  health  and  other  di- 
vine favors.     Many   inftances   of  the  fame  kind 
may  be  produced,  to  fhew  what  meafures  Con- 
STANTINE  thought  himfelf  obliged  in  good  poli- 
cy to  keep  with  paganifm,  even  after  he  had  van- 
quilhed  Licinius,  and  put  him  to  death.     But 
it  will  be  fufficient  that  I  mention  one  more,  which 
was  the  ftrongeft  of  ail,  and  which  leads  to  the 
fecond  of  thofe  general  truths,  that  have  been  ob- 
ferved  to  refult  from  all  the  hiftories  of  this  great 
revolution. 

That  feveral  offices,  which  were  not  only  pa- 
gan in  name,  but  in  their  funftions  too,    were 
poflefled  and  executed  by  thofe  who  profeffed  chri- 
Aianity,  feems  to  me  much  more  clear,  than  the 
3  diftino 
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diftinftions  and  excufes  that  are  brought  in  favor 
of  the  pradice.  The  praflice  was  authorifed  by 
the  example  of  CoNSTANTiNE,  who  held  to  the 
Jaft  the  fupreme  pontificate  of  the  pagan  church. 
I  know  that  fome  writers  have  ventured  to  deny 
the  fact,  againft  the  evidence  of  hiftory  and  an- 
tient  infcriptions.  I  know  too  that  much  cafu- 
iftry  has  been  employed  by  Baronius  and  others, 
to  fhew  that  chriftian  emperors  might  afllime  the 
title,  and  wear  the  robe,  without  fuperftition  or 
idolatry  ;  for  thefe  authors  are  pleafed  to  fuppofe 
that  they  did  no  more.  But  they  contradid 
themfelves  when  they  excufe  even  this  by  urg- 
ing that  the  authority  of  fupreme  pontiff  was  nc- 
ceffary  to  keep  the  fenate  and  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  who  were  flrongly  addidled  to  the  old 
religion,  in  fubjedion  to  the  imperial  authority ; 
for  how  could  the  authority  of  fupreme  pontiff 
have  this  or  any  other  effedl,  unlefs  it  was  ex- 
ercifed  ^  And  how  could  it  be  exercifed  without 
taking  fome  ,  fhare  in  the  fuperftitious  difcipline 
fignified  by  that  myllic  robe,  which  Gratian 
is  faid  *  to  have  refufed  to  wear  for  that  very  rea- 
fon  .''  But  if  Gratian  was  thus  fcrupulous,  and 
his  fucceffors  after  him,  of  which  we  may  have 
leave  to  doubt,  Constantine  was  not  foj  or  he 
might  wear  the  myftic  robe  of  pontiff  with  as  lit- 
tle regard  to  the  fignifications  of  it,  as  one  of  the 
Othos  had,  very  probably,  to  thofe  of  the  robe 
he  wore,  and  whereon  the  revelations  of  the  apo- 
calypfe  were  expreffed  in  embroidery.    The  power 

_*  ZoziMus. 
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and  influence  of  this  office  had  been  great  at  all 
times,  and  therefore  the  emperors  had  kept  it,  like 
that  of  the  tribunes,  in  their  own  hands.     But  this 
power  and  this  influence  were  never  greater  than 
now,   and  the  office  of  pontiff  was  grown   more 
confide rable  than  that  ofccnful.     It  is  very  pro- 
bable that  Const ANTiNE  dared  not  diveft  himfelf 
of  it :  and  I  believe  the  beft  reafon  that  can  be 
given  why  he  did  not  make  himfelf  fovereign  pon- 
tiff of  the  Chriftians  is  this,  that  he  found  it  ne- 
ceffary,  or  at  leaft  expedient,   to  continue  high 
prieft  of  the  Pagans.     The  abfurdity,  however, 
was  equally  great,  whether  it  was  owing  to  his 
misfortune  or  his  fault :    the  abfurdity,  1  mean, 
of  prefiding  over  a  church  he  intended  to  fubvert, 
and  not  prefiding  over  that  which  he  intended  to 
eredt. 

The  confequences  began  to  appear  very  foon, 
and  have  continued  ever  fince  producing,  under 
'  various  forms,  in  various  ways,  and  with  little  or 
no  interruption,  an  uniformity  of  mifchief  The 
pre-eminence  and  dominion  over  confcience,  which 
a  religious  fociety  had  acquired  among  the  Chrifti- 
ans whilft  they  were  a  kd:  in  the  empire,  did  not 
only  continue,  but  were  vaftly  extended  and  in- 
creafed  when  this  religion  became  the  eftablifhed 
religion  of  the  empire.  They  were  extended  and 
increafed  in  the  exercife,  and  therefore  in  the  efFed 
of  them.  No  powers  were  taken  from  this  order 
of  men,  not  even  thofe  to  which  they  had  the  leafl 
pretence  after  this  great  change.    On  the  contrary, 

many 
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many  were  added  to  them,  and  the  weight  of  that 
civil  authority,  on  which  they  uiurped,  ferved  to 
inforce  their  ufurpations.    Their  pre-eminence  and 
their  dominion  over  confcience   had  been  fo  far 
from  promoting  charity,  and  maintaining  unity, 
that  they  had  prom.oted  and  maintained  a  perpe- 
tual ftrife  and  contention   among  Chriftians.     If 
Chriftians  fuffered  much  by  heathen  perfecutions, 
they  fuffered  much  by  their  own  inteftine  divifions. 
They  could  not,  indeed,  make  war,  and  maflacre 
one  another,  nor  diilurb,  in  that  manner,  the  peace 
of  the  empire.     The  authority  of  the  emperors, 
and  the  ftrength  of  the  roman  legions  kept  them  in 
awe,  and  made  fuch  excefles  impraflicable.     But 
their  divifions  were  fuch,  that  the  fed;  might  have 
been  difTolved,  perhaps,  whilft  it  was  a  fedl,  and 
the  very  name  of  chriilianity  have  been  loft,  if  the 
lalutary  remedy  of  a  perfecution,  common  to  them 
all,  had   not  fometimes  intervened  to  make  them 
remember  that  they  were  all  of  the  fame  religion. 
Thefe  diforders,  however,  being  confined  to  a  fedt, 
affedled  the  roman  ftate  no  more,  than  ours  would 
be   affeded  if  any  difputes  fhould  arife  about  in- 
ward light  and  fpiritual  gifts  among  the  Quakers, 
and  if  thofe  peaceable  perfons  fliould  fall  out,  call 
names,    and    excommunicate  one  another.     But 
when  the  empire  became  chriftian,  thefe  divifions 
became  fatal  to  the  public  tranquillity  and  welfare. 

CoNSTANTiNE  had  fomc  experience  of  this  in  his 
own  reign,  towards  the  end  of  it  efpecially.  But 
he  might  ftill  hope,  and  the  fubmiffive  behaviour 

of 
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of  the  clergy  towards  him  might  encourage  him  to 
hope  that,  however  divided  they  were  concern- 
ing Ipeculative  points  of  religion,  he  Ihould  hold 
them  fafl  to  his  interefl:  by  their  own  ;  and  being 
mafter  of  the  fhepherds,  fhould  be  mafter  of  the 
flocks,  as  it  has  been  hinted  already.  He  purfucd 
this  principle  therefore.  He  added  to  the  dignity 
of  ecclefiaftical  perfons  by  the  regard  he  flKv/cd 
them,  and  by  the  honors  he  affefted  to  do  them. 
He  added  to  their  power  and  authority  by  the 
wealth,  the  privileges,  and  immunities  he  beftowed 
upon  them,  and  by  the  laws  he  made  in  their  fa- 
vor. Ail  this  tended,  in  appearance  and  in  pre- 
tence, to  the  fupport  and  improvement  of  a  fpi- 
ritual  power  alone.  He  meant  that  this  fliould 
be  diftindt  from  the  civil  -,  that  they  Ihouid  be  in- 
dependent of  one  another,  and  both  dependent  on 
him  :  and  he  did  not  fee  that  this  was  a  diftinclion 
without  any  real  difference.  He  does  not  feem  to 
have  enough  confidered  two  things,  which  long 
experience  has  made  manifeft  fince,  and  which 
one  would  imagine  he  fhould  have  forefeen.  He 
ihouid  have  forefeen  that  ecclefiaftical  magiftrates 
would  be  always  lefs  dependent  on  the  emperors, 
than  the  civil,  and  were  for  that  reafon  lefs  fit  to 
be  trufted  with  power.  It  was  obvious  that  civil 
magiftrates  were  the  creatures  of  his  will,  whom  he 
could  make  and  unmake  at  pleafure,  and  not  only 
deprive  of  the  offices  they  held,  but  of  all  right  to 
any  magiftracy  whatever ;  whereas  thefe  eccle- 
fiaftical magiftrates,  whom  he  admitted  by  a  legal 
eftablilhment  into  the  empire,  were  eleded  inde- 
pendently 
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pendently  on  him  into  particular  offices,  and  had  a 
right  to  this  fort  of  magiftracy  in  general,  v.'hich 
he  could  neither  give  nor  take  away.     He  fliould 
have  forefeen  that  an  abfolute  power  over  private 
confciences  was  in  nature,  and  might  prove  in  er- 
fc6t,  a  much  greater  power  than  his  own  •,  that 
the  church  might  turn  againft  the  Hate  •,  from  the 
companion  become  the  rival,  and  from  the  rival, 
the  tyrant  of  it.     This  happened  in  four  centuries 
after  his  time.     The  conftitution  of  the  chriftian 
church,  before  Constantine  laid  the  foundations 
of  that  fpiritual  tyranny,  which  he  and  his  fuc- 
cefTors  raifed  •,  and  this  fpiritual  tyranny,  eflabliPa- 
ed  and  grown  into  full  ftrength  before  Charles 
the  great,  laid  the  foundations  of  that  temporal 
tyranny,  which  he  and  his  father  eftabliflied  in  the 
bilhops  of  Rome,  the  remains  of  which  are  lliU 
exiftent. 

SECTION    XXVL 

|r\uRiNG  this  period,  that  reaches  from  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  to  the  end  of  the 
eiglith  century,  the  religious  fociety  pretended  di- 
r£d.\Y  to  fpiritual  power  alone,  as  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved.  Indire6tly,  indeed,  they  aflumed  a  fhare 
of  the  other,  encroached  on  the  civil  magiftrates, 
and  oppofed  and  infuked  them,  whereof  there 
were  feveral  inftances  at  Rome  and  Alexandria 
particularly  *.     But  in  the  main,  they  exprefied 

*  No  inftance  of  this  kind  can  be  given  greater  than  the 
whole  conduit  of  Cyrii.,  the  akxandrian  bifliop.     This  famt 
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great  refpe6t  and  fubmifnon  to  the  emperors. 
CoNSTANTiNE   abetted   them   in  the  exercife  of 

this 

and  father  of  the  church  was  violent  and  cruel  againftall  thofe 
who  differed  f»oni  him,  even  in  exprcfilon  j  for  Nestorius 
did  little  more  :  and  yet,  when  he  had  prevailed  on  Theodo- 
sius,  by  bribing  moll  probably  the  eunuch  Sc;iolasticus, 
to  turn  at  once  from  favoring  Nestorius  to  declare  againft 
him,  this  wretch,  in  concert  with  pope  Celestinus,  perfe- 
cuted  the  poor  man  to  death  with  tlie  moft  perfevering  and  in- 
veterate malice.  Ke  (hev/ed  the  fame  violence  of  temper  in 
uiurping  on  the  civil  power,  and  in  fupporting  thefe  ufurpa- 
tions  by  riots,  infurrections,  and  affaflinations.  He  took  upon 
him,  without  any  authority  from  the  civil  magiftrate,  to  pu- 
nilli  not  only  Jews,  but  fuch  Chriflians  as  he  called  heretics  ; 
to  drive  them  out  of  the  city,  and  to  plunder  their  houfes  and 
churches,  the  fpoils  of  which  he  abandoned  to  the  mob,  who 
were  the  inftruments  of  his  tyranny,  for  their  greater  encou- 
ragement. Orestes,  the  governor  of  Alexandria,  complain- 
ed of  thefe  invafions  and  outrages,  and  attempted  to  reftrain 
them,  as  it  was  his  duty  to  do.  But  Cyrii.,  by  exciting  the 
common  people,  the  moft  feditious  that  were  to  be  found  in 
anv  city  of  the  empire,  maintained,  as  it  were,  a  civil  war  in 
that  city,  and  called  in  another  fort  of  mob  to  join  with  this  in 
fupporting  it.  He  called  in  five  hundred  monks  at  once  from 
their  retreats  in  the  mountains  of  Nitria.  To  one  of  thefe, 
named  Ammonius,  a  fit  inftrument  for  his  purpofe,  he  gave 
the  command  of  this  fecular  and  ecclefiaftical  mob,  by  whom 
Orestes  was  attacked  in  the  ilreets  of  Alexandria.  He  was 
refcued,  indeed,  and  his  life  was  faved,  tho  he  had  been 
wounded  by  Ammonius  in  the  fray.  The  mob  was  difperfed, 
Ammonius  feifed  and  put  to  death,  and  Cyril  had  the  im- 
pudence to  declare  him  a  martyr,  and  to  caufe  him  to  be  ho- 
nored as  fuch. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  mention  another  example  of  the  re- 
vengeful and  fanguinary  charader  of  this  prelate.  Hypatia 
wasa  platonician  lady,  of  fo  much  wifdom,  knowledge,  and 
virtue,  that  (he  ufed  to  be  confulted  by  the  philofophers,  and 
even  the  governors  of  Alexandria,  and  that  Orestes  was 
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this  power  :  and  his  fucceffors,  fometimes  through 
bigotry,  and  fometimes  through  poHcy,  as  v/e  may 
co!le6l  from  the  different  charafters  of  chefe  princes, 
made  themfelves  parties,  on  one  fide  or  the  other, 
in  every  ecclefiaftical  difpute  that  arofe.  This 
gave  them  much  to  do,  maintained  a  perpetual 
ferment  in  the  empire,  and  was  ahnoft  as  great  an 
evil  from  within,  as  the  inundation  of  barbarous 
nations  was  from  without. 

Let  us  not  prefume,  hke  many  divines,  to  ac- 
count, by  the  lliort  and  ialhble  rule  of  human  rea- 
fon,  for  what  providence  direfts  or  fuffers.  But 
we  may  obferve  with  aftonifhment,  that  a  religion, 
revealed  by  God  himfelf,  taught  by  himfelf  in  one 
country,  where  he  fealed  it  with  his  blood,  as 
llrangely  as  that  may  found  to  a  mere  theift,  and 
propagated  through  a  great  part  of  the  world  by 
perfons  commifTioned  by  him,  as  well  as  afllfted 
fupernaturally  by  the  Holy  Ghoft,  ihould  continue 
more  than  feventeen  hundred  years  in  a  flux  ftate. 

particularly  attached  to  her.  To  be  revenged,  therefore,  of 
Orestes,  for  Hypatia  does  not  appear  to  have  given  him 
any  provocation,  this  woman  was  attacked  by  another  eccle- 
fiaftical bravo,  v,'hofe  name  was  Peter.,  at  the  inftigation  of 
Cyril,  in  the  llreets  of  Alexandria,  where  they  ftripped  her 
naked,  dragged  her  along,  and  made  her  fufFer  the  moft  cruel 
outrages,  till  fhe  expired. 

It  is  not  worth  my  while  to  quote  any  more  inftances  of 
the  tifurpations  and  cruelty  which  the  religious  fociety  exer- 
cifcd,  whenever,  and  v.'herever,  they  durft.  Hiftory  is  full 
of  them.  They  were  exercifed  at  Rome  fometimes,  as  well 
as  at  Alexandria,  and  v^herever  chriftianity  prevailed. 

I  afiirm 
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I  affirm  the  more  boldly  that  it  has  continued  in 
this  ftate  fo  long,  becaufe,  tho  it  will  be  faid,  and 
is  faid  every  day  in  the  pulpit,  that  all  the  import- 
ant points  of  chriftianity,  and  every  thing  made 
neceifary  to  falvation,  are  fixed  and  clear,  yet  the 
aflertion  is  evidently  falfe  when  it  is  applied  to 
theological,  however  true  it  would  be,  if  it  was  ap- 
plied to  gofpel  chriftianity ;  and  it  may  be  proved 
to  be  fo  even  out  of  the  inconfiftent  mouths  of 
tliofe  who  make  it.  To  whatever  fe6l  we  addict 
ourfelves,  if  we  are  faved,  it  muft  be  on  the  faith 
of  man,  it  cannot  be  on  that  of  God  ;  for  the  pure 
word  of  God  neither  is  nor  ever  has  been  the  fole 
criterion  of  orthodoxy.  Theology  has  done  by 
the  word,  as  philofophy  did  by  the  works  of  God, 
and  the  fame  abufc  has  been  made  of  both.  Na- 
turahfts  have  built  immenfefyftems  of  imagination 
on  a  few  fenfible  phaenomena,  inaccurately  ob- 
ferved  very  often,  and  not  always  very  fairly  re- 
corded. Divines  have  done  the  fame,  on  a  fcw^ 
intelligible  and  unintelligible  paffages,  picked  up 
here  and  there  in  the  fcriptures,  and  connected  and 
commented  as  their  purpofes  required.  The  firft 
have  not  ftopped  where  the  phaenomena  liave 
ceafed ;  nor  the  other,  where  the  fcriptures  have 
been  filent,  or  have  not  fpoken  clearly  -,  which 
ought  to  be  reputed  the  fame,  and  to  check  our 
prefumption  alike.  On  the  contrary,  where  they 
have  had  no  rule  to  go  by,  like  men  freed  from 
reftraint,  they  have  gone  the  greateft  and  the  bold- 
eft  lengths.  This  has  been  the  cafe  from  the  apo- 
ftolical  days  to  thefe,  and  to  this  we  owe  all  the 

difputes 
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dilputes  that  have  puzzled  religion,  and  all  the 
milchief  which  thefe  difputes  have  brought  on  the 
world.  This  muft  be  the  cafe  too,  till  divines  re- 
turn to  the  gofpel,  as  philofophers  have  returned 
to  nature,  and  prefume  to  dogmatife  no  farther 
than  the  plain  import  of  it  will  juftify,  contenting 
themfelves  to  leave  things  dark  and  ambiguous, 
which  revelation  has  left  fo.  How  foon  this  will 
happen,  I  know  not.  Such  a  method  is  now,  as 
it  was  of  old,  too  fober  for  enthufiafts,  the  fubjeft 
too  barren  for  rhetors,  and  the  avowal  of  igno- 
rance too  humble  for  doftors,  who  pretend  to  teach 
fupernatural,  as  well  as  natural  theology,  and  to 
afllime  to  themfelves,  that  knowledge,  which 
Christ  intended  fhould  be  common  to  all  who 
are  to  be  laved  by  it,  as  Erasmus  fbmewhere  or 
other  obferves  *.  But  we  muft  go  back  again  to 
the  primitive  ages,  that  we  may  fee,  in  fome  few 
particular  inftances,  the  rife  and  growth  of  human 
authority  in  matters  of  religion. 

It  was  foretold  that  falfe  prophets  would  arile 
among  Chriftians,  and  it  was  natural  that  they 
fhould  in  fuch  an  age,  in  countries  where  the 
minds  of  men  had  been  long  prepared  for  every 
thing  that  appeared  fupernatural  or  myftic,  and 
on  the  publication  of  a  religion  new  and  marvel- 
lous. Converted  Jews  might  think,  and  in  fadt 
did  think,  that  they  had  a  right  to  take  their  Ihare 
in  building  up  and  adorning  a  rehgion,  which 

* ad  paucos  homines  contrahimus  rem,  qua  Christus 

voluit  nihn  efTe  communius. 
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fpriing  out  of  theirs,  and  whofe  authority  reded 
on  that  of  their  prophecies.  Converted  heathens 
might  think,  and  in  fad  did  think,  that  they  had 
at  leaft  as  good  a  right  of  the  fame  kind,  fince 
fome  of  the  mod  fiibiime  doftrines  of  chriilianity 
were  fuch  as  Pythagoras  and  Plato  had  taught, 
and  fince  the  prophecies,  urged  from  heathen  re- 
cords concerning  Christ,  were  much  more  clear 
and  exprefs  than  any  of  thofe  that  were  brought 
from  the  jewifh  fcriptures.  But  there  were  other 
circumllances,  which  gave  more  immediate  temp- 
tation and  pretence  to  the  falfe  prophets  that  arofe 
in  the  days  of  the  apoflles,  and  mukipHed  very 
taft  afterv/ards,  like  fw<arms  of  infedts  from  thofe 
dung-hiils,  the  cabajiftical  fchools  of  Jews,  and 
the  metaphyfical  fchools  of  heathens. 

The  chriftian  fyftem  of  faith  and  praftice  was 
taught  by  God  himfelf ;  and  to  aflert  or  to  imply 
that  the  divine  Logos,  who  was  incarnated  to  in- 
ftrudt  as  well  as  to  redeem  mankind,  revealed  it 
incompletely  or  imperfectly,  is  not  lefs  abfurd  nor 
lefs  impious, 'than  to  afTert,  or  to  imply,  that  he 
performed  the  work  of  our  redemption  incom- 
pletely or  imperfedly.  Chriflianity  therefore,  as 
the  faviour  publifhed  it,  was  full  and  fufficient  to 
all  the  purpofes  of  it.  Simplicity  and  plainnefs 
ihewed  that  it  was  defigned  to  be  the  religion  of 
-mankind,  and  manifefted  likewife  the  divinity  of 
it's  original.  But  then,  this  very  fimplicity  and 
plainnefs  was  a  Humbling  block  to  fome,  and  a 
pretence  to  others.     The  theology  of  thofe  ages 

had 
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had  accuflomed  men  to  think  that  nothing  could 
be  divine,  which  was  not  myilerious,  and  that  in- 
coherent, obfcure  rhapfodieSj  which  are  frequently 
the  language  of  ignorance  or  fraud,  were  fure  cha- 
ra61:eri{lics  of  fuperior  knowledge  in  the  firfl  phi- 
lofophy,  or  of  infpiration  from  above.  The  pro- 
phets, among  the  Jews,  had  fpoke  in  this  ftyle ; 
the  heathen  oracles  pronounced  enigmas ;  the 
theology  of  Egypt  and  the  eaft  was  unintelligible; 
and  the  metaphyfical  refinements  of  the  greek  phi- 
lofophers  were  a  mere  jargon  of  words,  fuppofed  to 
fignify  mofl  fiiblime  truths,  tho  they  had  really  no 
meaning  at  all.  The  Jews,  therefore,  who  be- 
lieved in  the  Mefliah  when  he  appeared,  and 
the  heathens,  who  heard  that  the  divine  Logos  had 
appeared,  could  not  fail  to  receive  his  doftrine 
agreeably  to  their  prejudices  and  habitudes.  A 
fyilem  of  natural  law,  enforced  by  a  divine  mifllon 
and  a  divine  fanftion,  had  nothing  in  it  which  was 
new  to  either  of  them  ;  and  the  heathens  knew 
that  the  title  of  Son  of  God  had  been  given  to 
Zoroaster  and  to  others.  But  the  fimplicity 
and  plainnefs  of  his  dodrine  might  furprife  them 
the  more,  for  this  very  reafon.  They  could  fcarce 
fail  to  perfuade  themfelves  that  this  fimplicity  and 
plainnefs  muft  be  the  veil  of  fom.ething  more  mar- 
vellous and  more  worthy  of  a  revelation.  All  was 
type  and  figure  in  the  facred  writings  of  the  Jews, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  underftand  now  of  a  fpi- 
ritual,  what  they  had  till  now  underftood  of  a  tem- 
poral kingdom.  All  the  grofs  conceptions  of 
polythsifm  and  idolatry  were  exploded.  Heaven 
Vo  I..  III.  G  Qon- 
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continued  to  be  peopled  as  much  as  ever,  but 
with  inhabitants  of  another  kind.  In  fhort,  all 
the  pompous  rites  and  ceremonies  of  external  wg«-- 
fhip  were  aboliflied  at  firfi:  among  Chriftians,  and 
God  was  to  be  adored  in  fpirit  and  in  truth.  Af- 
ter fuch  changes  as  thefe,  it  feems  to  me  that  the 
converts  to  chriflianity  could  not,  as  they  did  not, 
fail,  agreeably  to  their  prejudices  and  habitudes, 
to  embroider  fome  of  the  tinfel  of  the  religions 
they  left  on  the  religion  they  embraced,  nor  to 
make  the  fpirituality  of  one  as  fit  to  create  afto- 
nifhment,  and  to  maintain  an  attachment  in  the. 
minds  of  men,  as  the  carnality  of  the  others. 

This  was  done,  and  great  means  of  doing  it 
offered  themlelves.  Chriftianity  was  taught  firft, 
and  propagated  afterwards,  by  word  of  mouth. 
So  the  apoftles  and  the  difciples  received  it,  and 
fo  they  inftrufled  the  converts  they  made  in  their 
fcveral  difperfions.  Nor  wgre  thefe  the  fole 
preachers  of  divine  revelation.  Others  arofe  who 
had  not  been  taught  in  tlic  fame  fchool,  nor  been 
commiffioned  to  teach  in  the  fame  manner.  Paul 
himfelf  was  one  of  thefe.  He  entered  a  volunteer 
into  the  apolllefliip.  At  leafb  his  extraordinary 
vocation  was  known  to  none  but  himfeif.  He 
went  about  preaching  his  gofpel,  as  he  called  it, 
before  he  had  any  correfpondence,  or  even  ac- 
quaintance, with  thofc  who  compofed  the  church 
of  Christ  at  that  time  ;  and  when  he  came  among 
them  he  took  the  air  of  a  mafter,  fubmitted  ta 
none,  but  controlled  aiid   reprimanded  even   the 
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prince  of  the  apoftles,  as  you  pretended  catholics 
affe<5t  to  call  St.  Peter.  The  apoftles,  the  dif- 
ciples,  and  the  firft  converts  in  general,  were  ig- 
norant, illiterate  perfons.  Such  men,  therefore, 
as  deemed  themfelves  more  fkilful  in  cabaliftical 
interpretations  of  the  fcriptures,  and  nicre  know- 
ing in  jewilh  and  heathen  theology,  might  afTum^e 
the  fame  rights  which  the  apoftles  and  difciples 
exercifed ;  teach,  convert,  and  form  different  con- 
gregations :  or  they  might  add  to,  and  alter  the 
dodtrines,  which  the  apoftles  and  difciples  taught, 
and  thus  form  different  feels  in  the  fame  churches, 
by  ajTuming  no  other  right  than  that  which  every 
jnembef  had,  man  and  woman  indifcriminately, 
the  right  of  prophefying  or  preaching  as  often,  as 
they  pleafed  to  fuppofe  that  the  Spirit  moved  them 
to  it.  The  apoftles  oppofed  the  falfe  prophets, 
that  arofe  in  their  time,  by  epiftles,  by  mefi!ages, 
and  by  reviffting  the  churches  they  had  themfelves 
founded,  but  often  without  effe<5l,  and  always  with 
much  difficulty,  as  we  may  judge  by  that  which 
Paul  found  to  maintain  his  authority  in  the  church 
of  Corinth,  and  in  others. 

One  would  think  that  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
among  which  this  of  prophefying  or  preaching 
held  a  firft  place,  fliould  not  only  have  fupplied 
the  want  of  all  other  knowledge,  and  have  put  to 
filence  the  moft  learned  and  eloquent,  but  ft:ould 
have  eftabliffied,  by  the  influence  and  energy  of 
one  and  the  fame  Spirit,  one  and  the  fame  fyffcm 
of  faith  and  manners  in  the  whole  chriftian  church. 

G  2  This 
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This  would  have  been  the  cafe  too,  it  muft  have 
been  fo  nccefTarily,  if  all  thofe  who  pretended  to 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  had  really  had  them ;  and  it  has 
always  feemed  to  me  that  Origen  anfwered  Cel- 
sus  very  poorly,  when,  to  juftify  or  excufe  the  va- 
riety of  opinions  and  fefts  among  Chriftians,  he 
urges  thofe  that  abounded  among  the  heathen  phi- 
lofophers.     But  many  thought  they  had  thefe  gifts 
of  the  Spirit  who  had  them  not,  many  pretended  to 
have  them  who  knew  they  had  them  not-,  and  it 
grew  fo  eafy  to  impofe  the  belief  of  them  on  the 
multitude,  that  Simon,  who  had  oftercd  to  buy 
them,'  might  think  himfelf  well  off  that  bargain 
perhaps,   and  that  the  other  heretics   who  arofe 
might  not  find  any  want  of  them  to  efbablifh  their 
feds.     The  belief  that  they  had  them  was  eafily 
wrought  by  fham  miracles,  by  feeming  or  real  au- 
fterity  of  life,  by  difcourfcs  filled  with  falfe  fublimc 
about  fpiritual  beings  and  metaphyfical  or  fuper- 
natural  do6trines,  and  by  other  proofs  of  the  fame 
eq^uvocal  fort,  in  an  age  when  enthufiafm  was  the 
epidemical  difeafe,  and  when  one  great  revelation 
gave  occafion  and  pretence  to  fo  many  little  ones. 
That  fuch  was  the  temper  of  the  age,  and  fuch  the 
charafter   of  thofe  v/ho  profeflcd    chriftianity  in 
it,  will  appear  the  lefs  doubtful  to  us,  if  we  call 
to  mind  the  fevcral  apocalypfes  that  were  current 
among  the  primitive  Chriftians,  the  apocalypfe  or 
revelation  of  St.  John   and  that  of  Cerinthus, 
for  indance,   if  they  were  not  the  fame,  and  if  the 
reveries  of  a  mad  judaifing  Chriilian  have  not  got 
into  the  canon  under  the  apoille's  nam.e  :  the  apo- 
-;  '  ca  lypfe 
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calypfe  of  St.  Peter,  that  of  St.  Paul,  and  that 
of  St.  Thomas  likewife,  all  of  which  are  now 
loft,  and  have  been  fo  long  •,  but  the  rtyle  and  mat- 
ter of  which  may  be  guelled  at  with  fufficient  af- 
fiirance  by  the  ftyle  and  matter  of  that  which  we 
have  in  our  hands.  That  the  apoftles,  to  whom 
thefe  are  afcribed,  were  not  the  authors  of  them 
may  well  be.  But  the  authors  of  them  were  Chri- 
ftians  ;  and  if  all  the  fathers  and  churches  did  not 
receive  them,  as  all  did  not  receive  the  apocalypfe 
admitted  into  our  canon,  yet  m.any  did,  and  that  is 
fufficient  for  my  purpofe,  efpecially  when  it  is 
joined  to  fo  many  other  inftances  of  enthufiafm  as 
the  firft  Chriftians  gave,  which  cannot  be  denied, 
tho  the  terms  may  be  changed,  and  madnefs  and 
phrenfy  may  be  called  divine  illumination,  myfti- 
cal  rapture,  or  holy  zeal. 

The  n^imes  alone  of  thofe  who  held  different 
opinions  concerning  the  moft  important  points  of 
chriftianity,  and  formed  different  feels,  would  fill 
a  very  long  roll  j  and  even  a  fummary  account  of 
their  do6lrines  would  fill  a  treatife  much  larger 
than  I  defign  this  effay  fhall  be.  Befides  which,  I 
am  far  from  believing  the  greateft  part  of  the  ab- 
furdities,  profanations,  and  impieties  imputed  to 
them  by  Irenaeus,  Epiphanius,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Eusebius,  and  others,  fome  as  an- 
tient,  and  fome  more  modern.  What  credit  and 
what  refped  foever  fathers  and  ecclefiaftical  writers 
may  defer ve  on  other  fubjeds,  fure  I  am  that  they 
deferve  none   when  they  fpeak  of  thofe  who  d'n- 
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fered  from  them,  and  on  whom,  for  that  fufficient 
-reafon,  the  brand  of  herefy  had  been  once  fixed. 
The  parties  of  fuch  men  were  their  judges  :  and 
we  know  them  only  by  the  pafTionate  accufations 
which  their  enemies  brought,  and  the  fevere  fen- 
tenccs  which  they  pronounced.  Even  the  writings 
againft  opinions  that  prevailed  after  long  contefts, 
and  contefts  fometimes  of  dubious  iflue  in  the 
church,  as  well  as  the  writings  againft  chriftianity 
itfelf,  were  ftifled  in  their  birth,  or  deftroyed  after- 
wards, by  the  vigilance  of  the  orthodox,  and  the 
zeal  of  emperors  who  exerted  their  whole  authority 
for  this  purpofe  •,  inftances  of  v/hich  are  to  be 
found,  in  the  theodofian  code  particularly.  No- 
thing can  be  therefore  more  uncharitable,  nor  more 
imjuft,  for  charity  and  jufticc  are  due  to  the  dead, 
as  well  as  to  the  living,  than  to  join  in  the  com- 
mon cry  againft  the  heretics,  that  arofe  in  the  firft 
and  fucceeding  ages  of  the  church  ;  to  do  this  im- 
plicitly on  the  moft  fufpicious  tcftimony,  and  to  do 
it  in  the  full  extent  of  abominations  and  ablurdities 
imputed  to  them  by  ecclefiaftical  writers.  I  fhall 
decline  this  proceeding,  tho  the  cuftom  be  fo  efta- 
blifhed,  and  fo  fanftiried  in  opinion,  that  he  who 
declines  it  runs  the  rifk  of  becoming  an  objed  of 
the  fame  uncharitablenefs  and  injuftice. 

Many  accufations  have  been  brought  by  Chri- 
ilians  againft  Chriftians,  that  carry  on  their  front 
as  evident  marks  of  calumny,  as  any  of  thofe  which 
the  heathen  brought  againft  the  whole  body  of 
Chriftians,  in  the  rage  of  party  and  the  fury  of 
perfecution.     The  former  feem  even  to  have  been 
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invented  on  the  latter,   and  they  were  appHed  to 
the  fame  cruel  ufe  wherever  the  orthodox  had 
power  for  it.     The  Carpocratians,  or  the  Mon- 
taniils,  or  both,  for  both  were  comprehended  in 
the  general  appellation  of  Gnoilics,  lay  under  the 
imputation  of  drawing  blood  from  infants,  and 
making  up  the  facramental  bread  with  it.     Can 
we  doubt  that  this  idle  tak  took  it's  rife  from  an- 
other, which  the  heathens  propagated  againft  the 
Chriftians,  whom  they  accufed  of  facrificing  chil- 
dren and  eating  their  flefli  ?    That  the  celebration 
of  nocturnal  myfteries  among  the  Chriftians  might 
give  occafion   to  ibme  debauch,   as  it  had  done 
among  the  Pagans,  we  may  believe.     But  that  the 
promifcuous,   nay  inceftuous  ufe  of  women  was  a 
rehgious  inftitution  of  any  fc6l,  or  that  the  Nicho- 
laites   prefcribed  this  ufe  of  them  on  every  friday, 
as  one  of  the  neceflary  means   of  falvation,   I  be- 
lieve no  more  than  I  do  the  filly  ftory,  as  circum- 
ftantial  as  it  is,  which  Tertullian  refutes,  of  a 
doo-  tied  to  a  candleftick  in  the  love-feafts  of  Chri- 

o 

ftilns,  which  he  pulled  down  and  extinguifhed  by 
catching  at  a  piece  of  bread  thrown  out  of  his 
reach  ;  after  which,  not  only  other  devout  perfons 
mingled  together  in  the  dark  promifcuoully,  but 
even  fathers  a^d  daughters,  mothers  and  fons,  bro- 
<  hers  and  fillers,  in  one  coiiimon  inceft. 

These  objections,  and  fuch  as  thefe,  fhould  not 
have  been  made  by  the  orthodox,  out  of  a  regard 
to  truth  i  nor  fhould  others  have  been  infifted  on 
as  m\ich  as  they  were,  perhaps  in  point  of  pru- 

G  4  dence. 
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dence.  The  Simonians  were  reputed  magicians, 
like  the  founder  of  their  fe6t.  So  were  the  Carpo- 
cratians,  the  Valentinians,  and  others.  They  pre- 
tended to  charms  and  enchantments,  to  command 
the  good,  to  conftrain  the  evil  fpirits,  and  to  exer- 
cife  all  the  imaginary  powers  of  this  kind,  which 
were  believed  in  a  fuperftitious  age,  under  the 
notion  of  magic  natural  and  theurgic.  The  im- 
pofition  was  grofs,  no  doubt,  and  the  pradice  a 
cheat.  But  if  we  had  in  our  hands  the  apologies 
of  thefe  heretics,  as  we  have  thofe  of  the  orthodox, 
I  fufpeft  that  we  fhould  find  the  former  ready  to 
juftify,  or  to  excufe,  themfelves  by  the  example  of 
the  latter.  They  might  quote,  unjuftly  indeed, 
but  plaufibly  at  that  time,  the  precept  of  St. 
James  *,  and  the  practice  of  the  church,  as  an 
example  of  both  kinds  of  magic  in  one.  The 
apoftle  direfts,  that  prayers  fhould  be  faid  over  the 
fick,  and  that  they  fhould  be  anointed  with  oil  in 
the  nam.e  of  the  Lord  ;  the  effeft  of  which  cere- 
mony was  to  be  the  cure  of  their  infirmities,  and 
the  remiffion  of  their  fms.  Your  pretended  ca- 
tholic church  employs  it  fo  late,  that,  tho  you  be- 
lieve pioufly  that  it  ferves  for  the  remiffion  of  fms, 
you  cannot  dilcover,  by  experiment,  whether  it 
ferves  as  effectually  to  the  cure  of  difeafes.  But 
in  the  primitive  church,  the  remedy  was  employed 
for  both,  and  the  fick  took  it  betimes.  It  was  a 
fecret,  might  the  apologifts  of  herefy  fay,  both  of 
natural  and  theurgic  magic  :  and  they  might  pre- 
tend that  feveral  Hich  had  been  difcovered  by 

*  Chap.  V. 
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them,  or  by  their  illuminated  mailers.  They 
might  proceed  farther,  and  quote  all  the  pompous 
things  that  chriftian  apologifts  ufed  to  advance 
concerning  the  power  they  pretended  to  exercife 
daily  over  demons,  whom  they  conjured,  fubdued, 
and  expelled  out  of  the  bodies  of  men,  when  all 
the  exorcifms  of  the  heathens  had  failed.  The 
apologifts  of  thefe  herefies,  who  writ  later,  might 
urge  ftill  greater  authorities  to  juftify  their  pre- 
tenfions.  They  might  appeal,  for  inftance,  to 
the  conftant  and  univerfal  pradice  of  their  adver- 
faries  themfelves,  even  in  that  age,  who  admitted 
neither  children  nor  perfons  grown  up  to  baptifm, 
till  the  impure  fpirits  were  driven  from  them  by 
exorcifms,  and  by  the  holy  blowings  of  priefts 
upon  them :  which  fuperflitious  ceremony  was 
brought  gravely  as  a  proof  in  the  difpute  with  the 
Semi-pelagians  about  grace,  and  was  fuppofed  ne-, 
ceffary  to  precede  baptifm,  as  baptifm  grace. 

The  truth  is,  that  feveral  of  the  fuperftitious 
notions,  inftitutions,  and  cuftoms  of  the  eaftern 
and  egyptian  nations  crept  into  chriftianity, 
round  about  through  judaifm  at  firft,  and  after- 
wards diredly.  Every  one  took  of  this  tinfel,  as 
I  called  it  above,  what  he  liked  beft,  or  what  he 
thought  might  be  beft  adjufted  to  improve  the 
chriftian  fyftem.  This  was  done  by  jewiih  con- 
verts, in  the  fpirit  of  the  cabala,  which  taught 
them,  under  the  pretence  of  explaining,  to  cre- 
ate myfteries  where  there  were  none  -,  and  by  hea- 
then converts,  in  the  delirious  fpirit  of  metaphy- 
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fics,  which  they  had  caught  from  the  pythago- 
rean  and  platonic  philofophy.  It  was  common  to 
all  Chriitians.  It  was  not  confined  to  thofe,  who 
were  called  heretics  becaufe  they  differed  from 
thofe  who  alTlimed  the  title  of  orthodox.  If  the 
former  afliimcd  the  pompous  title  of  Gnoftics, 
and  defpifed  the  firft  preachers  of  chriftianity  as 
ignorant  and  illiterate  men,  the  latter  grew  Gno- 
ftics Ibon,  without  aiTuming  the  title,  tho  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  m.aintained  that  to  be  a 
good  Chrillian  it  was  neceiTary  to  be  a  good  Gno- 
ilic.  Thus  ignorance  and  learning  confpired  to 
turn  the  plainefl  religion  that  ever  was  into  a 
chaos  of  theology,  from  which  it  has  never  been 
reduced  again  to  an  uniform,  confiftent,  and  in- 
teUigiblc  fyftem.  It  feems  too  that  the  teachers 
of  it  have  never  defigned  that  it  Ihould  be  fo  re- 
duced •,  for  they  have  proceeded,  in  every  age,  as 
if  religion  was  intended,  fays  the  author  of  Hu- 
dibras  very  fenfibly,  in  his  burlefque  ftyle,  for 
nothing  elfe  but  to  be  mended.  God  drew  light 
out  of  darknefs  :  men  have  drawn  darknefs  out  of 
light ;  and  whilft  many  have  pretended  to  be  their 
guides,  they  have  wandered  difi^erent  ways  with- 
out any  guide  at  all  :  for  it  is  in  this  cafe  moft 
true,  that  the  blind  have  led  the  blind,  and  they 
have  all  fallen,  fome  into  one  ditch,  fome  into, 
another.  All  have  pretended  fubmifiion  to  the 
authority  of  God.  All  without  exception,  ortho- 
dox as  well  as  heretics,  have  fubmitted,  in  truth, 
tathe  authority  of  man.  Numberlefs  human  infti- 
tutions  have  divided  a  world  that  the  divine  might 

have 
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have  united  j  and,  inftead  of  univerfal  peace, 
founded  on  univerfal  benevolence,  the  natural 
effedl  of  the  latter,  they  have  caufed  and  main- 
tained perpetual  difcord,  hatred,  wars,  perfecu- 
tions,  and  maflacres.  I  faid  that  chriftianity  be- 
came a  chaos  of  theology,  and  the  image  is  pro- 
per. It  has  been  compofed  of  jarring  elements 
ever  fince. 

nulli  fua  forma  manebat, 

Obftabatque  aUis  aliud. 

These  divifions  and  contentions  were  fo  gene- 
ral in  the  primitive  church,  that  St.  Jerom  fup- 
pofes  them  to  have  given  occafion  to  the  inflitu- 
tion  of  bifliops :  and  I  will  obferve  by  the  way, 
that  I  may  make  my  court  to  your  clergy  and 
ours,  that  even  on  this  hypothefis  bifhops  may  be 
reckoned  of  apoftolical  inftitution  ;  fmce  the  rea- 
fon  of  inftituting    them  commenced  in  the  days 
of  the  apoftles.     This  reafon  was,  according  to 
St.  Jerom  *,  becaufe  there  would  be  otherwife  as 
many  fchifms  as  priefls,  and  becaufe  every  one  of 
thefe,  drawing  men  to  his  private  opinions,  which 
was,  I  believe,  the  original  meaning  of  the  word 
herefy,  the  church  of  Christ  would  be  other- 
wife  broken  -f.     Thofe  affemblies,  which  we  call 
councils,  had  been  convened  for  the  fame  purpofs, 
in  imitation  of  that  which  was  held  at  Jerufalem, 
and  wherein  the  fchilm  breaking  out  at  Antioch, 
and  fomented  or  authorifed,  at  ieafl,  by  the  op- 

*  Adv.  LuciF.  t  Ad  EvAG. 
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pofition  of  Peter  and  Paul,  was  compromifcd. 
But  neither  of  thefe  means  proved  efFedual.  Bi- 
fliops  quarrelled,  difputed,  intrigued,  when  they 
flood  fingle :  and  when  they  afiembled  in  coun- 
cils, they  anathematifed,  that  is,  they  curfed  and 
damned  one  another.  Various  gofpels,  various 
epiflles,  were  current.  They  were  all  received, 
in  fome  of  the  churches  at  leaft.  What  they 
contained,  that  are  not  come  down  to  us,  we  know 
not.  But  we  may  well  believe  that  they  gave  oc- 
cafion  to  diverfity  of  opinions,  fince  we  know  that 
the  boafted  chain  of  tradition  was  not  uniform  in 
fomc  of  the  moft  important  points,  and  fince  we 
know  that  the  difputes  which  arofe  in  chriftian 
congregations,  of  how  great  or  how  little  moment 
foever,  were  puflied  with  the  utmoft  violence. 
The  difpute  juft  mentioned  could  not  regard  effen- 
tials  i  for  about  effentials  the  prince  of  the  apoftles 
could  not  err,  nor  would  have  yielded  to  a  new  comer 
who  had  never  converfed  with  the  Lord,  and  who 
could  pretend  to  no  more  of  the  gifts  and  illumi- 
nations of  the  Spirit  than  himfelf.  Such  again  was 
the  difpute  about  the  celebration  of  eafler,  in  which, 
trifling  as  it  v/as,  much  acrimony  was  fhewn, 
many  fynods  were  held,  and  a  *  bifliop  of  Rome 
v/as  on  the  point  of  excommunicating  all  the 
churches  of  Afia.  I  cite  no  more  of  this  fort, 
which  regarded  chiefly  difcipline  and  outward  ob- 
fervances,  wherein  there  v/ere  fome  v/ho  affected 
greater  evangelical  purity,  fome  who  aflerted  evan- 
gelical liberty,  and  fome  who  pradifed  a  fort  of 

*  Victor. 
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fpiritual  licentioufnefs.  But  I  proceed  to  obferve 
that  other  difputes  arofe,  wherein  the  moft  eflen- 
tial  points  of  chriftianity  were  fuppofed  to  confift. 
Thefe  were  difputes  about  faith  more  than  works ; 
and  tho  fuch  of  the  difputants,  as  grew  by  time, 
accident,  management,  or  violence,  to  be  reputed 
orthodox,  damned  thofe  who  differed  from  them  ; 
yet  the  points  on  which  they  differed  were  fo  un- 
determinable by  revelation,  and  fo  incomprehen- 
fible  to  reafon,  that  they  remain,  after  all  the 
mijfchief  they  have  done,  ftill  undetermined  for 
want  of  any  criterion.  Of  the  difputes  about 
grace,  predeftination,  free-will,  eleftion,  reproba- 
tion, fandlification,  juilification,  and  other  fub- 
lime  theological  dodirines  which  St.  Paul  pre- 
tended to  teach  and  to  explain,  and  which  it  were 
to'  be  wiflied  that  no  man  had  prefumed  to  teach 
after  that  great  apoflle,  fince  they  appeared  ob- 
fcure  even  to  St.  Peter,  I  fhall  fay  nothing.  It 
will  be  fufHcient  that  I  fay  fomething  of  the  opi- 
nions that  were  entertained,  and  of  the  difputes 
that  arofe,  in  the  primitive  church,  concerning  the 
divine  and  fpiritual  natures. 

Now  concerning  thefe  particularly  we  muft 
obferve  that  they  were  derived  much  more  from 
the  heathen,  than  the  jewilh  theology.  As  much 
ufe  as  the  latter  made  of  angels  in  their  fcriptures, 
and  as  fond  as  fome  writers  have  been  to  make 
Michael  pafs  for  a  fecond  efTence  in  the  trinity, 
and  Gabriel  for  a  third,  it  has  been  the  opinion 
of  learned  men  that  the  Jews  did  not'  know,  be- 
fore 
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fore  the  captivity,  fo  much  as  the  names  they 
gave  to  thefe  heavenly  meflengers,  after  it.  But 
to  begin  higher,  and  at  the  firft  principle  of  all 
theology.  It  has  been  fhewn,  in  one  of  thefe 
eflays,  on  grounds  of  very  great  probability,  that 
the  one  Supreme  Being  was  known  to  the  hea- 
thens, that  he  was  acknowledged  even  by  thofe 
among  whom  polytheifm  and  idolatry  prevailed, 
and  that  he  was  worfhipped  too  wherever  a  crowd 
of  imaginary  divinities,  that  fuperflition  introdu- 
ced, did  not  intercept  this  worlhip.  It  muft  be 
confeffed  that  this  happened  fooner  or  later  in 
all  thofe  countries  to  which  our  traditions  extend. 
They  had  ungenerated  and  generated,  fuperce- 
leflial  and  celeflial  gods,  whole  gods  and  half 
gods,  and  angels  and  demons,  and  genii  and  fpi- 
rits,  and  fouls,  in  all  their  fyltems  of  theology. 
This  monftrous  affemblage  made  the  obje6t  of 
vulgar  adoration.  But  we  know  that  philofo- 
phers  thought  more  reafonably  at  all  times,  or 
that  their  inward  dodlrine  was  lefs  abfurd  than 
their  outward,  and  that  theifm  was  taught  more 
purely,  and  that  religion  was  made  more  intellec- 
tual by  thofe  of  them  who  refined  on  this  grofs 
theology,  like  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  whofe 
philofophy  had  fpread  daring  fome  centuries  be- 
fore chriitianity  began,  and  was  taught  in  the  fa- 
mous fchool  of  Alexandria,  both  when  it  began 
and  long  after.  From  this  fchool  there  came 
fomie  of  the  greateft  advocates,  and  fome  of  the 
greateft  enemies  of  chriftianity,  fome  of  the  great- 
eft  faints,  and  f:)me  of  the  greateft  heretics.     Ic 
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could  not  happen  otherwife,  for  many  reafons,  and 
amono;  the  reft  for  this.  The  kct  of  Potamo 
was  eftabUfl-jed  at  this  time,  and  the  mode  of 
chiifing  particular  opinions  in  every  fed:,  without 
an  entire  attachment  to  any  one,  was  prevalent,  as 
it  has  been  laid,  I  think,  already.  This  mode 
had  a  great  influence  on  the  chriftian  fyftem. 
Many  inftances  of  it  might  be  produced.  That 
of  Origen  may  ftand  for  all.  He  was  zealous, 
but  learned.  He  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  fcriptures,  and  took  infinite  pains  to  eftablilli 
the  text,  and  fix  the  fenfe  of  them  :  but  he  was 
imbued  fo  ftrongly  with  cabaliftical  and  metaphy- 
fical  notions  and  habits,  that  he  taught  many 
whimfical  dodrines,  and  gave  much  advantage 
to  men  every  way  his  inferiors,  to  fuch  as  Jerom 
among  the  anticnts,  and  fuch  as  Beza  among  the 
moderns. 

Christians  who  formed  their  opinions  con- 
cerning the  Supreme  Being  in  this  fchool,  or  out 
of  it,  on  the  beft  principles  of  heathen  theo- 
loo-y,  formed  them  very  different  from  thofe  of 
the  Jews.  They  went  into  extremes  on  both  fides. 
The  Jews  believed  not  only  the  monarchy  of 
God  over  all  being,  but  his  unity  •,  and  were  fa- 
mous for  their  averfion  to  polytheifm  and  idola- 
try, at  leaft  after  their  feventy  years  captivity.  If 
they  had  not  received  this  faith  fiom  their  patri- 
archs, they  might  have  learned  it  fiom  the 
Egyptians.  Nay  their  patriarchs  might  learn  it 
by  their  commerce  with  this  people.     I  do  not  fay 

that 
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that  they  did.  But  this  I  fay,  that  it  is  more  eafy 
to  fhew  how  they  might,  than  divines  have  found 
it  to  give  a  fufRcient  reafon  why  Moses,  who 
took  fo  many  inflitutions  from  Egypt,  of  much 
lefs  importance  and  efficacy  towards  the  good  go- 
vernment of  a  rebelHous  and  obftinate  people,  neg- 
leded  to  inculcate  the  do6lrine  of  the  immortality 
of  the  foul,  and  of  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and 
punifhments  ;  which  other  legiflators,  who  were 
not  more  learned  than  he  was  in  all  the  learning 
of  the  Egyptians,  took  from  them,  and  employ- 
ed to  the  heft  purpofes.  But  altho  the  concep- 
tions, which  the  Jews  entertained  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  were  thus  far  very  orthodox  in  the  eye  of 
reafon,  and  altho  their  pfaimifts  and  their  pro- 
phets ftrained  their  imaginations  to  exprefs  the 
moll  elevated  fentiments  of  God,  of  his  works, 
and  of  the  methods  of  his  providence  ;  yet  this 
eternal,  this  infinite  being  was  reprefented  in  their 
hillories,  and  in  the  whole  fyftem  of  their  religion, 
as  a  local  tutelary  deity,  carried  about  in  a  trunk, 
or  refiding  in  a  temple  ;  as  an  ally,  who  had  en- 
tered into  a  covenant  with  their  fathers  ;  as  a  le- 
siflator,  who  had  wi-it  their  laws  with  his  own 
hand ;  as  a  king,  v/ho  had  actually  held  the  reins 
of  their  government ;  and  as  an  induftrious  ma- 
o-iftrate,  who  defcended  into  all  the  particulars  of 
religious  and  civil  adminiftration,  even  into  the 
moil  minute  and  meanefl.  Thus  were  the  Jews 
accuftomed  to  familiarife  themfelves  with  the  Su- 
preme Being,  and  to  imagine  that  he  familiarifed 
himfelf  with  them  ;  to  think  him  conftantly  em- 
ployed 
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ployed  about  them,  as  about  the  nation  he  had 
chofen  for  his  eled  and  favorite  people,  and  to 
figure  him  to  themfelves  receiving  their  facrifices, 
and  liftening  to  their  prayers,  fometimes  at  leaft 
as  grofsly,  as  Lucian  reprefents  Jupiter.  This 
will  appear  in  the  eye  of  reafon  to  be  one  ex- 
treme. 

The  other  carries  a  greater  appearance  of  re- 
verence to  the  Supreme  Being,  but  is  little  lefs 
abfurd  :  and  whilft  the  direft  tendency  of  the  for- 
mer notions  was  to  promote  fuperftition,  and 
to  make  God  the  obje6t  of  it,  the  indired:  tenden- 
cy of  thofe  I  am  going  to  mention  was  to  pro- 
mote poly  theifm  and  idolatry.  It  would  not  be  to 
the  purpofe  to  colleft  many  things,  which  pagan 
monotheifts  have  faid  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
Plato  himfelf  would  have  done  well,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  fublime  expreffions  concerning^  the 
divine  nature,  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  writ- 
ings, to  keep  the  referve  on  this  fubjefl  which 
he  profefles  in  one  of  his  letters :  and,  upon  the 
whole,  the  heathen  and  chriftian  divines  both 
would  have  done  much  better  than  they  did,  if 
they  had  followed  more  clofely  and  more  conflant- 
ly  the  example  of  Simonides,  who  owned  him- 
felf unable,  after  feveral  delays,  to  anfwer  the 
queftion  Hiero  put  to  him,  "  Quid  aut  qualis 
•*'  effet  Deus."  The  divine  nature  cannot  be  ex- 
plained  by  human  words ;  for  it  cannot  be  con- 
ceived by  human  ideas :  and  therefore  none  but 
delirious  metaphyficians,  who  employ  words,  that 

Vol,  IIL  H  impofe 
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impofe  by  their  found  and  have  no  determinate  ideas 
affixed  to  them,  will  ever  attempt  this  explana- 
tion. All  that  the  wit  of  man  can  do  is  to  fpeak 
cautiouily  and  reverently  of  it,  according  to  thofc 
general  notices  of  wifdom,  and  power,  and  ma- 
jefty,  and  all  other  perfections,  which  we  are  able 
to  colle(51;  a  pofteriori,  that  is,  from  the  works  of 
God,  and  which  ferve  ftill  more  to  Ihew  our  igno- 
rance than  our  knowled2;e. 

Sensible  of  this,  the  heathen  divines  in  their 
Ibber  moods  reprefented  the  Supreme  Being  as 
hidden  from  us  in  the  depths  of  darknefs,  or  in 
excefs  of  light ;  a  firfl  felf-exiflent  caufe  of  all  ex-, 
iftence  ^  a  real  being,  but  above  all  effence,  real- 
ly intelligent,  but  above  all  intelligence  :  and,  left 
fuch  notions  as  thefe  Ihould  carry  men  not  only  to 
think  very  truly  of  the  incomprehenfibility  of 
God,  but  to  imagine,  according  to  the  grofthefs 
of  their  conceptions,  that  the  Creator  was  too  far 
removed  from  his  creature,  the  workman  from 
.  his  work,  and  the  governor  from  the  governed, 
the  heathens  invented  a  chain  of  beings  from  God 
to  man,  and  a  more  extenfive  fyftem  of  divine  na- 
tures. The  Jews  had  brought  the  firft  and  only 
God,  that  they  acknowledged,  too  near  to  man, 
and  had  made  him  an  ador  immediately  and 
perfonally,  as  it  were,  in  the  creation  and  in  the 
government  of  the  world.  This  was  too  abfurd 
for  heathen  divines.  It  could  never  enter  into  the 
conception  of  fuch  as  Plato,  for  inftance,  who 
declared,  or  made  the  firft  God  declare  in  the  Ti- 
3  maeus. 
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maeus,  that  the  whole  animal  world  muft  have 
been  neceflarily  immortal  if  it  had  been  an  imme- 
diate effed  of  the  firft  caufe.  The  fame  men 
would  have  deemed  it  a  profanation,  as  well  as 
an  abfurdity ;  and  to  avoid  both  one  and  the 
other,  they  afllimed  all  thofe  inferior  gods,  and 
miniftring  fpirits,  which  became  the  objedls  of  fo 
much  idolatry. 

The  Pythagorean  and  platonic  fchools  imagin- 
ed two  forts  of  emanations  from  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, as  it  has  been  hinted.  Some  of  thefe  were 
fuppofed  to  go  out  of  the  deity,  and  to  be  partici- 
pating beings.  So  they  were  called :  and  this 
clafs  was  numberlefs  ;  fmce  it  contained  all  the 
inferior  and  younger  gods,  and  all  the  fpiritual  be- 
ings, from  the  foul  of  the  world,  which  Proclus, 
or  one  of  the  fame  mad  tribe,  calls  the  elder  filler, 
down  to  the  foul  of  man,  which  he  calls  the 
younger  filler.  Other  emanations,  two  only, 
were  affumed  to  remain  in  the  deity,  and  to  be 
emanations  that  do  not  emane,  goings  out 
that  do  not  go  out,  the  Logos  or  firft  mind,  the 
Pfyche  or  the  firft .  foul ;  one  of  whom  was  the 
Nous  of  Anaxagoras,  the  Demiurgus  or  the 
maker  of  the  world,  and  the  other  a  living  felf- 
moving  principle,  that  gives  life  and  motion  to 
all  that  lives  and  moves.  This  was  a  trinity  in 
the  godhead,  or  this  was  the  godhead,  the  "  To 
"  theion,"  fuch  as  feveral  of  the  latter  Platonifts, 
who  turned  dogmatifts,  and  laid  afide  the  name, 
of  academicians,  conceived  it  to  be.     True  it  is, 
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that  fcarce  any  two  of  the  heathen  trinitarians 
held  the  fame  language,  no  nor  any  one  of  them  in 
two  different  places.  It  was  the  language  of  men 
who  rambled  from  one  arbitrary  hypothefis  to 
another ;  and  what  I  am  to  obferve  particularly 
here  is,  that  altho  they  fpoke  fometimes  of  the 
monade,  or  firft  unity  alone,  as  God,  yet  they 
afcribed  often  fo  much  to  the  fecond  god,  that 
the  firft  became  in  fome  fort  a  non-entity,  an  abf- 
trad  or  notional  being,  a  being  and  no  being  -, 
without  eflence  or  nature,  becaufe  above  them  j 
and  rather  an  intelligible,  than  an  intelligent  prin- 
ciple. Thus  they  left,  in  fome  fort,  no  place  to 
the  one  true  God  in  their  conceptions,  whilft  they 
endeavoured  to  raife  him  above  all  conception ; 
and  whilft  fome,  like  the  Jews,  employed  him 
too  much  and  in  too  trifling  a  manner  in  the  for- 
mation and  government  of  the  world,  they  banidi- 
ed  him  almoft  entirely  out  of  the  fyftem  of  his 
works. 

I  HAVE  mentioned  thefe  notions  the  rather,  be- 
caufe their  indired:  tendency  in  their  oppofition  to 
judaifm  is  to  promote  polytheifm  and  idolatry,  as 
I  faid  above ;  and  becaufe,  notwithftanding  this 
tendency,  they  come  the  neareft  to  thofe  that  pre- 
vailed moft  in  the  chriftian  church,  to  thofe  par- 
ticularly that  remamed  unfixed  during  three 
centuries,  and  that  required  the  greateft  efforts  of 
human  audiority  to  reduce  them,  when  they  were 
fixed,  into  one  uniform  profelTion.     On  all  thefe 

accounts 
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accounts  it  is  proper  to  fpeak  a  little  more  large- 
ly of  them. 

SECTION    XXVII. 

T  HAVE  fpoken  fomewhere  of  the  ditheiftical  doc- 
trine. It  was  very  antient,  no  doubt,  tho 
not  fo  univerfally  profeiTed  as  Plutarch  repre- 
fents  it  to  have  been.  Oromasdes  and  Arima- 
Nius  were  the  good  and  the  bad  principle  among 
the  Perfians ;  Osiris  and  Typhon  among  the 
Egyptians.  Pythagoras  has  been  fufpeded, 
not  convicted,  of  holding  this  dodrine  j  for  by 
his  Duad,  or  evil  principle,  he  might  mean  no- 
thing more,  than  matter :  and  Plato  did  only 
feem  to  lay  fome  foundation  for  it  by  his  hypo- 
thefis  concerning  the  original  of  evil.  Cerdon, 
or  Marcion,  or  fome  of  the  Gnoftics,  introduced 
it  into  chriftianity  :  and  the  fe6t  who  held  it  con- 
tinued under  the  names  of  Manichcans  and  Pauli- 
cians  from  the  third  till  the  end  of  the  ninth  century. 
As  repugnant  as  this  doftrine  is  to  our  moft  clear 
and  beft  determined  ideas,  it  feemed  to  account 
for  the  exiftence  of  evil,  as  well  as  good,  and  for 
the  fuppofed  irregular,  unjuft  diftribution  of 
them,  confiftently  with  the  belief  of  a  Supreme 
Being  infinitely  good.  This  was  enough  for 
fuch  arabian  and  perfian  philofophers,  as  Scy- 
thianus,  Terebinthus,  or  Manes,  and  indeed 
for  moft  other  philofophers,  in  ages  when  a  little 
fuperficial  plaufibility  was  fufficient  to  convert  any 
hypothefis,  againft  the  evidence  of  reafon,  into  a 

H  3  dogma. 
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dogma.     I  have  recalled  it  in  this  place,  becaufe 
itleads  me  to  make  two  obfervations,  that  will 
caft  fome  light,  the  fecond  efpecially,  on  the  ob- 
fcure  and  confufed  theology  of  which  we  are  go- 
ing to  make  mention.     The  tritheiftical  dodlrine 
appears  then  to  be  as  antient  as  the  ditheiftical, 
that  is,  more  antient  than  our  moft  antient  tradi- 
tions, not  only  by  many  dired  proofs,  but  even 
by  this,  that  the  primitive  ditheifts  feemed  to  bor- 
row  from  the   other  fyftem  when,    to   improve 
their  own,  fome  of  them  altered  it  fo  far  as  to 
place  a  mediating  principle  between  the  good  and 
the  evil  god.     A  ftrange  kind  of  tritheifm  furely, 
or  rather  a  fyftem  which  partook  of  both,    and 
was  neither.     We  may  obferve,  in  the  next  place, 
that  the   fecond  god    of  the  ditheifts   kept  his 
rank  but  ill,  and  was  degraded,  from  a  co-equa- 
lity and  co-eternity  with  the  firft,  to  be  an  inferior, 
a  created,  a  fallen  being.     He  was,  indeed,  even 
in  this  ftate  a  very   powerful   being ;    fince  he 
could  tranfport  the  Son  of  God  from  the  defert  to 
the  top  of  the  temple,  and  afterwards  to  that  of 
an  high  mountain.     That  Jesus  had  fafted  forty 
days  and  forty  nights,  and   that  he  was  hungry, 
ought  not  to  lefTen  our  admiration  of  this  diabo- 
lical ftrength  •,  fince  we  are  not  to  confider  it  as 
bodily,  but  as  fpiritual  ftrength,  and  this  the  Son 
of  God  could  exert,  as  it  appeared  by  his  mira- 
cles, tho  he  v/as  in   the  body.     The  devil,  not- 
withftanding  this  circumftance,  of  which  he  could 
not   be  ignorant,  confided   fo   much  in  his  own 
ftrength,  and  v/as  fo  impudent,  that  he  tempted 

him, 
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him,  that  he  tauntingly  quoted  paflages  of  the 
fcripture  to  him,  as  Jesus  quoted  fome  to  the  de- 
vil, and,  in  fhort,  that  he  infulted  him  fo  far  as  to 
bid  him  fall  down  and  worfhip  him*.  Thefe 
fa6ts  muft  needs  give  us  a  very  high  opinion  of 
the  rank  which  the  principal  devil  held  among 
Ipiritual  natures,  and  may  induce  us  to  think 
that  the  devils,  over  whom  the  Chriftians  exerci- 
fed  fo  much  power  afterwards,  were  devils  of  in- 
ferior fort :  fuch  as  Scythianus,  Terebinthus, 
and  other  magicians  ufed  to  invoke  from  the  tops 
of  houfes ;  in  which  exercife  the  two  1  have  named 
fell  down  and  broke  their  necks,  according  to 
Epiphanius,  or  one  of  them  at  leafl.  But  ftill 
the  devil,  the  firft  and  greateft  of  the  diabolical 
fociety,  was  a  degraded  being.  He  began  to  be 
fo  among  the  Pagans.  Such  the  Chriftians  al- 
lowed him  to  be  :  and  he  would  have  paffed  no 
longer  for  a  firft  principle,  nor  a  god  felf-exiftent 
and  independent  any  where,  if  the  heretics  here 
fpoken  of  had  not  revived  and  propagated  this 
abominable  opinion. 

The  very  contrary  happened  in  the  tritheiftical 
fyftem,  after  the  eftablifliment  of  chriftianity : 
and  the  fecond  and  the  third  divine  hypoftafes 
grew  by  degrees  not  only  into  a  ftmilitude  of  na- 
ture, a  co-equality  and  co-eternity,  but  into  a 
famenefs  with  the  firft.  Let  us  defcend  into  fome 
particulars  concerning  the  original  and  progrefs 

*  — Sicadens  adoraveris  me.     Mat th.  chap.  iv. 
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of  this  theology.     If  it  is  matter  of  curiofity,  it  is 
matter  of  importance  too. 

I  SAID  that  the  pagan  dodrine  of  a  trinity 
was  more  antient  than  tradition.  But,  if  we  could 
believe  thofe  ingenious  perfons,  who  find  what- 
ever they  have  a  mind  to  find  in  the  Bible,  we 
ihould  believe  it  to  have  been  not  a  pagan  but  a 
jewilh  do6lrine,  not  a  philofophical  hypothefis, 
but  a  divine  revelation,  not  only  older  than  tra- 
dition, but  as  old  as  the  memorials  Moses  had  of 
the  creation.  We  are  told  in  the  firft  chapter  of 
Genefis,  that  when  God  clofed  the  work  of  the 
creation,  he  faid,  "  Let  us  make  man  after  our 
"  image  and  likenefs  *  :"  and  altho  he  is  made  to 
fpeak,  on  the  fame  fubjed,  in  the  fingular  num- 
ber, immediately  afterwards,  yet  chriftian  divines 
alTure  us  that  the  Father  addreffed  himfelf  in  thefe 
words  to  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghofr,  or  to  the  firft 
of  them  at  leaft,  and  not  to  angels,  or  any  in- 
ferior inteUigences,  as  he  is  faid  to  have  done  in 
the  Timaeus  of  Plato.  This  diff'erence  may  de;^ 
ferve  our  obfervation  the  more,  becaufe  Plato  in' 
his  writings  acknowledged  a  trinity  ;  whereas  there 
is  no  direft  nor  clear  hint,  and  much  lefs  any  ex- 
prefs  declaration,  of  a  trinity  in  this  place,  nor  in 
any  other  part  of  the  writings  of  Moses.  There 
are  indeed,  among  a  multitude  of  vague  and  ob- 
fcure  expreflions  in  the  books  of  the  Old  tefta- 
mcnt,  fome  that  feem  to  intimate,  like  this,  a  plu- 

*  Faciamus  hominem  ad  imagiuem  et  fimilitudinem  no- 
fram. 
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rality  of  divine  beings  :  and  thefe  have  been  bawl- 
ed to  fignify  the  chriftian  trinity,  tho  they  were 
too  equivocal  and  too  dark  to  ferve  the  purpofe  of 
leading  men  to  the  difcovery  of  it,  and  therefore  to 
ferve  any  purpofe  at  all.  But  the  divines  I  have 
mentioned  would  do  well  to  confider  that  they 
have  a  much  lefs  right  to  conclude  that  the  au- 
thors of  thefe  books,  wherein  the  unity  of  the  god- 
head is  every  where  eftablilhed,  meant  to  teach  a 
plurality  of  hypollafes  in  it,  which  they  afTert,  than 
any  man  would  have  to  conclude  from  pafTages, 
that  fpeak  of  God  in  the  fmgular  number,  in  books 
where  polytheifm  is  conftantly  afferted,  that  thefe 
authors  meant  to  teach  the  unity  of  the  godhead  j 
which  thefe  divines  deny  that  they  did.  He  who 
is  perfuaded,  as  I  am,  that  many  of  thofe,  who 
were  polytheifts  in  one  fenfe,  were  monotheills  in 
another,  might  alTert  the  latter  proportion  with- 
out any  abfurdity.  But  thefe  divines  cannot  af- 
fert  either  without  the  greateft,  and  efpecially  fmce 
they  know  in  how  vague  and  loofe  a  fcnfe  the  word 
god  is  employed  in  the  fcriptures,  v/here  it  fignifies 
fometimes  a  king  or  a  chief  magiflrate,  a  prophet, 
or  a  meflenger  from  God,  as  we  find  in  Exodus  *, 
in  Samuel -j-,  in  the  Pfalms  §,  in  the  Gofpel  of  St, 
John  [1,  and  perhaps  in  other  places. 

But,  befides,  if  the  docStrine  of  a  trinity  was 
found  in  exprefs  terms  in  the  Pentateuch,  we  mighc 

*  Exod.  chap.  iv.  ver.  16.     Ibid.  chap.  vii.  vet.  i. 
■f  I  Sam.  chap,  xxviii.  ver.  13.  §  Plahri  l:\>::d. 

jj  Gofp.  St.  John  chap.  x.  ver,  34. 
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be  furprifed,  with  fome  rcafon,  that  Moses  had 
taught  it  to  a  people  fo  flrongly  addifled,  as  the 
IfraeUtes  were,  to  the  worfhip  of  many  gods,  and 
fo  little  able  to  conceive  the  equality  of  three  to 
one,  and  of  one  to  three,  a  trinity  in  an  unity,  and 
an  unity  in  a  trinity;  to  a  people  to  whom  he  would 
not  teach  the  doftrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
foul  and  of  a  future  ftate,  on  account  of  the  many 
fupcrftitions    which   this    dodlrine   had   begot  in 
Egypt,  as  we  muft  believe,  or  believe  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  it,  or  affign  fome  whimfical  reafon  of 
this  omiffion.     But  even  in  this  cafe,  which  fup- 
pofes  an  exprcfs  mention  of  the  trinity  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, we  could  frame  no  conclufive  argument 
to  prove  this  doftrine  mofaical  in  it's  origin.  The 
religion,  as  well  as  government,  of  the  Egyptians 
was  more  <intient  than  that  of  Moses.     He  was 
learned  in  both  ;  he  borrowed  from  both  i  and  no 
man  of  common  fenfe  can  believe  it  more  pro- 
bable,  whatever  he  may  pretend,  that  the  flaves 
inftrucled  their  mafters,  than  that  the  maflers  in- 
ftrudled  their  flaves.     If  an  exprefs  mention  of 
the  trinity  was  made  in  other  parts  of  the  Old 
teilament,  the  argument  would  be  ftill  lefs  con- 
clufive, becaufe  the  Jews  had  been  acquainted  with 
fchools  wherein  this  doftrine  was  taught,  either  as 
an  hidden  or  public  doctrine,   long  before  thefe 
books   were   renewed  by  Esdras,   I  ufe  bilhop 
Huet's  *  exprefllon,  before  fome  of  them  were 
writ  perhaps,   and  before  the  canon  of  them  was 

*  In  Demon,  evang.    "  inuaura-\it.'" 
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completed,  we  know  very  certainly  neither  by 
whom  nor  when. 

If  this  doftrine  was  not  mofaical,  neither  was  it 
platonical  in  it's  .origin,  and  much  lefs  was  it  in- 
vented by  the  latter  Platonifts  in  imitation  of  the 
chriftian  trinity.     Plato  fpeaks  of  one  mofl  fim- 
ple  being,  the  firft  intelligible.     He  fpeaks  of  a 
firft  mind,  and  a  firft  foul,  that  foul  of  the  world, 
fbme  materials  of  which  were   left  by  God  in  the 
bowl  -f  ,in  which  he  made  it,  to  be  mingled  up  into 
the  fouls  of  men  -,  for  it  was  but  reafonable  that 
the  foul  of  man  fhould  be  lefs  perfeft  than  the  foul 
of  the  univerfe.     That  Plato   was   fincerely  a 
dogmatift  I  am  far  from  believing,  and  I  have  on 
this  head  more  regard  to  Tully  than  to  St.  Au- 
stin.     But   the   latter   Platonicians,   who   were 
fuch,  taught  this  doctrine,  like  others  of  his  the- 
ological  and  metaphyfical  whimfies,  for  in  him 
and  them  they  were  whimfies,  in  that  ftyle.  They 
were  often  a  little  lefs  intelligible  than  he.     What 
we  do  not  underftand  in  Plato,  we  muft  not  ex- 
peft  to  underftand  better  in  Plotinus,  in  Jam- 
blichus,  in  Proclus,  nor  in  thefummary  of  his 
do6lrine  by  Alcinous,  nor,  in  fliort,  in  any  of 
thofe  writers  whofe  heads  have  been  turned  with 
Pythagorean  and  platonic   theology.     It  was   all 
the  unmeanmg  jargon  of  egyptian  andeaftern  me- 
taphyfics,  and  it  did  not  acquire  more  meaning 
and  perfpicuity  among  the  Greeks.     On  the  con- 
trary, I  can  eafily  perfuade  myfelf  that  this  jargon 
became  ftill  more  obfcure  by  the  fuppofed  im- 

t  Crater  is  the  word  Mars.  Ficxk.  uics." 

prove- 
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provements  of  grecian  philofophy.  But  ftill  the 
firft  principles  of  it,  and  of  this  dodlrine  in  parti- 
cular, were  more  antient  than  the  philofophical 
aera  in  Greece.  Strabo  fays  that  the  colleges 
of  the  egyptian  priefts  were  defert  in  his  time:  and 
he  lived  two  or  three  centuries  fooner  than  Plo- 
TiNus,  Porphyry,  and  Jamblichus.  But  there  is 
no  color  lo  conclude  from  hence  that  the  theology 
thefe  priefts  had  taught  was  loft  and  forgot  when 
thefe  philofophers  arofe  among  others,  and  the 
fchool  of  Alexandria  floriftied.  There  were  men 
ftill  famous  for  their  knowledge,  an  Abammon, 
an  Anebo  for  inftance  ;  and  Jamblichi:s,  who  an- 
fwered  Porphyry's  enquiries  in  a  manner  too  my- 
fterious  not  to  be  genuine,  cites  the  authority  of 
egyptian  fcriptures  and  traditions.  The  author  of 
the  Intelledual  fyftem  mentions  a  paflage,  which 
we  may  well  take  on  his  word  without  confulting 
the  original,  wherein  Jamblichus  fpeaks  plainly  of 
three  divine  hypoftafes  in  the  egyptian  theology  : 
EicTON,  an  indivifible  unity  worfliiped  in  filence  : 
Emeph,  the  fame  probably  as  Kneph  :  and  Ham- 
MON  or  Ptha,  or  Osiris,  an  a6tive  principle  that 
was  called  by  different  names  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent powers  and  energies  afcribed  to  it.  Thefe 
were  the  Phanes,  Uranus,  and  Cronus,  of  Or- 
pheus ;  the  three  gods  praifed  by  the  Pythago- 
ricians.  Thefe  were  the  three  kings,  the  firft  good, 
the  firft  mind,  and  the  firft  foul,  of  Plato  :  Py- 
thagoras had  been  inftrufled  in  the  orphic  my- 
fteries  by'  Agl aophemus  :  and  Plato  v/as  the  next 
who  recei'/ed  a  perfcd  knov/ledge  of  all  thefe  di- 
vine 
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vine  things  out  of  the  pythagoric  and  orphic 
writings,  according  to  the  teflimony  of  Proclus, 
in  the  firft  of  his  fix  books  concerning  tfce  plato- 
nic  philofophy. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  notion  of  a  trinity 
made  a  part  of  egyptian  theology,  and  had  been 
communicated  to  the  Greeks  even  by  Orpheus, 
that  is,  five  or  fix  centuries  before  the  babylonian 
captivity,  and  therefore  long  before  Esdras,  and 
long  after  Hermes.     It  is  not  worth  while  to 
make  any  oblervation  on  thefe  dates,  which  would 
admit  of  feveral,  nor  to  fpeak  of  the  zoroaflrian, 
chaldaic,  or  famothracian  trinities  any  farther,  than 
to  obierve  that  Democritus  had  written  a  com- 
mentary on  the  facred  letters  of  the  Babylonians, 
and  that  both  he  and  Hostanes,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Xerxes,  and  was  himfelf  a  Chaldean, 
had  taught  the  philofophy  of  that  people  or  fedt 
to  the  Greeks,  and  that  this  philofophy  was  un- 
derftood  to  comprehend  all  the  learning  of  the 
eaft.     I  proceed  rather  to  obferve  that  this   doc- 
trine was  taught  with  fo  much  confufion,  that  the 
three  gods  were  fpoken  of  fometimes  colleflively, 
and  that  at  other  times  each  of  them  was  fpoken 
of  alone.     The  fecond  was  fometimes,  and  moft 
frequently,  reputed  the  maker  of  this  vifible  world. 
He  was  reprefented  at  other  times  to  be  to  the  firft 
god  what  light  is  to  the  fun  :  and  I  have  read  that 
Athanasius  employed  this  comparifon  after  the 
heathen   divines,  tho  it  be  abfurd  even  to  ridicule 
in  his  fyftem  or  in  theirs.     Sometimes  the  third 
X  hypoflafis 
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hypoftafis  was  fpoken  of  as  the  maker  of  all  things 
according  to  patterns  exifting  in  the  fecond  ;  and 
at  other  times  only  as  a  foul  which  animated  the 
material  world,  and  which  together  with  it  com- 
pofed  one  mighty  animal.  But  the  general  run  of 
opinion  was  different  and  more  uniform.  None 
of  thefe  heathen  trinitarians  had  ever  imagined 
three  gods  effentially  one,  and  one  god  eflentially 
three.  Whenever  they  fpoke  of  three  hypoftafes, 
they  all  fuppofed  them  diftind:  and  fubordinate. 
Rapin  *  acknowledges  that  Proclus  did  diflin- 
guiih  them  fo  ;  but  he  afferts  that  Plotinus  did 
not.  Whence  the  jefuit  took  this,  I  am  ignorant. 
But  it  is  certain  that  far  from  confounding  them, 
or  faying  that  they  were  all  one  god,  Plotinus  has 
faid  the  very  contrary  in  many  places,  and  parti- 
cularly where  he  approves  Plato's  explanation  of 
the  do6lrine  of  Parmenides,  and  teaches  a  firft, 
fecond,  and  third  unity  in  fubordination. 

SECTION    XXVIII. 

C  iNCE  I  have  faid  fo  much  on  this  fubjefl,  I  will 
juft  mention  fome  of  the  notions  which  thefe . 
pneumatical  madmen.  Heathens,  Jews,  and  Chri- 
ftians,  entertained  concerning  fpiritual  natures  in- 
ferior to  thefe.  I  obferve  then  that  an  affedtation 
of  invefiigating  and  explaining  the  original  and 
firfl:  principles  of  things  was  the  reigning  folly  of 
antient  philofophers.  Thus  the  fyftems  of  cof- 
mogony  were,  like  that  of  Hesiod,   fo  many 

*  Comp.  de  Platon  et-AaisTOTE. 
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lyftems  of  theogony  •,  and  the  phyfiology  of  the 
univerfe  was  nothing  better  than  a  wild  rhapfody 
of  fables  and  allegories.  When  thefe  would  not 
pafs,  except  on  the  ignorant  and  fuperilicious  vul- 
gar, they  proceeded  to  a  more  refined  manner  of 
philofophifing.  What  they  could  not  account  for 
by  any  knowledge  they  had  of  the  fenfible  world, 
they  endeavoured  to  account  for  by  the  hypothefes 
they  framed  of  an  intelleftual  world.  The  fenfible 
phaenomena  here  below,  to  fpeak  according  to  their 
conceptions,  pafied  before  them,  and  difappeared 
like  the  figures  of  a  moving  pi6ture.  They  faw 
nothing  permanent,  nothing  primarily  efficient,  a 
multitude  of  eff'efls,  no  caufe.  They  looked  up 
to  the  heavens.  Their  fenfes  were  ftruck.  They 
were  furprifed  into  idolatry  firft,  they  admired  af- 
terwards i  and  the  more  they  examined,  the  more 
they  admired.  But  their  realbn  was  not  fatisfied, 
nor  the  ends  of  their  enquiries  attained.  Their  rea- 
fon  was  not  fatisfied,  becaufe  they  difcovered  no- 
thing but  effeds  above,  as  well  as  below,  no  felf- 
exiftent,  felf-moving,  and  intelligent  caufes.  The 
ends  of  their  enquiries  were  not  attained,  becaufe 
they  enquired  after  fuch  caufes  as  thefe,  inllead  of 
refolving  all  ultimately  into  the  infinite  wifdom 
and  power  of  one  firft  efficient  caufe,  which  is  the 
proper  conclufion  of  every  phyfical  enquiry.  It 
folves  every  difficulty  to  a  reafonable  mind,  that 
has  enquired  as  far  as  the  phaenomena  lead  us; 
and  if  it  did  not,  the  want  of  a  fufiicient  reafon  in 
them  would  be  no  reafon  for  feeking  one  out  of 

them. 
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them.  It  would  be  a  reafon  for  flopping  all  en- 
quiry. 

Here  we  may  fix  the  beginning  of  metaphyfics. 
The  ends  of  their  refearches  were  unattainable. 
Phyfics  could  not  reach  to  them.     But,  inftead  of 
abandoning  thefe  objeds,  philofophers  refolved  to 
change  their   method,  to  begin  where  they  had 
hoped  in  vain  to  end,  and  to  invent  what  they  had 
flattered  themfelves    that   they   fhould  difcover. 
For  this  purpofe  the  ideas  of  Plato  were  de- 
vifed,  which  fome  imagine  to  be  the  fame  with 
the  numbers  of  Pythagoras  *.  The  firll  llrange- 
ly  abfurd,  the  fecond  quite  unintelligible.     I  fhall 
Ipeak,  therefore,  of  the  firft  alone.     Now  the  fe- 
cond hypoftafis,  or  the  firft  mind,  is  according  to 
this  hypothefis  an  architypal  world,  which  contains 
intelligibly  all  that  is  contained  fenfibly  in  our 
world.     Thefe  are  the   things  which  truly  are  : 
and  the  phaenomena,  which   appear   realities  to 
fenfe,  are  nothing  more  than  their  faint,  tranfient, 
and  fallacious  images.     Thefe  are  the  eternal,  im- 
mutable patterns  of  things ;  not  only  of  fimple 
ideas  which  we  receive,  but  of  complex  ideas  which 
we  make  •,  not  only  of  fubftances,  but  of  modes 
and  relations.     There  is  a  firft  whitenefs,  or  a  firft 
fweetnefs,  as  there  is  a  firft  pulchritude,  or  a  firft 
gratitude,  a  firft  bignefs  or  a  firft  littlenefs.  Thefe 
are,  therefore,  the  true  objefts  of  fcience.     Some 
of  the  heathen  d^ivines  fuppofed  every  one  of  thefe 

*  Bruc.  De  convenientia  numerorum  Pytk.^g.  cum  ideis 
Plat. 
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pretended  abftract  ideas  to  be  a  firfl  principle  or  a 
divine  being,  and  there  are  chriltian  divines  who 
fcruple  not  to  talk  of  them  as  of  eternal  incor- 
poreal efTences,  independent  of  God  himfelf. 
Plato  erefted  a  myflic  ladder,  and  he  makes 
Socrates  advife  his  auditors  to  climb  by  it  into 
the  region  of  forms,  that  is,  from  opinion  to 
knowledge.  Malebranche  has  no  need  of  it. 
Things  out  of  the  mind  he  fees  in  God  ;  and  con- 
cerning things  in  it,  he  interrogates  the  Logos. 

Pythagoras  and  Plato  had  learned  of  their 
eaftern  mafters,  and  had  taught  others,  to  imagine 
a  confufed  multitude  of  fpiritual  natures  befides 
thefe,  and  befides  the  three  firfl  principles,  under 
the  different  names  of  gods,  angels,  demons,  and 
genii,  fpirits  above  the  moon,  good,  happy,  and 
immortal ;  and  fpirits  below  the  moon,  where 
death,  mifery,  and  all  that  is  evil  refides.  In  this 
fyflem  all  is  intelligible  above,  all  is  fenfible  be- 
low. Nor  was  this  number  of  gods  and  other  fpi- 
ritual natures  confufed  alone  :  it  was  indefinite 
too,  and  liable  to  be  increafed  as  philofophical 
purpofes,  and  public  or  even  private  fuperftition, 
required.  The  latter  Pythagoricians  and  Plato- 
nifts,  whom  I  confound  becaufe  their  dodrines 
were  confounded  together,  far  from  foftening  the 
o-rofs  and  moft  palpable  abfurdities  of  which  we 
have  fpoken,  imagined,  befides  all  thefe  beings, 
and  immaterial  entities  refiding  in  the  firfl  mind, 
an  inconceivable  number  of  aeons,  that  is,  of  im- 
mortal fpiritual  beings  proceeding  by  irradiation. 

Vol.  III.  I  emanation. 
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emanation,  or  Tome  other  metaphyiical  generation, 
from  the  firfl:  being,  and  inhabiting  the  heavens 
and  the  ftars.  Thus  if  they  did  not  determine  the 
number  of  fpiritual  natures  in  general,  as  the  num- 
ber of  angels  was  not  determined  by  the  Jews, 
they  reduced  them  into  determinate  clafles  at  leaft, 
and  made  them  more  apparently,  and  more  im- 
mediately, dependent  on  the  three  hypoftafes  that 
compofed  their  deity.  Thefe  were  not  called  gods 
indeed,  tho  they  might  have  pafTed  for  fuch,  of  the 
generated  kind  at  leaft ;  and  tho  there  were  fome 
perfons  who  held  the  four  firft  aeons  to  be  the  te- 
trade  of  Pythagoras,  nay  tho  fome  were  abfurd 
enough  to  call  the  firft  felf-exifting  fpirit  an  aeon, 
that  is,  an  emanation,  and  therefore  a  contradid:ion 
as  monftrous  as  that  imputed  to  the  Sabelliana, 
who  alTumed,  it  has  been  faid,  that  God  the  father 
was  his  own  fon,  and  God  the  fon  his  own  father. 
But  the  word  god  began  to  be  more  fparingly  ufed, 
and  for  that  reafon  thefe  doctrines  might  be,  as 
they  were,  the  more  eafily  received  by  many  who 
profefTed  chriflianity.  I'he  Jews,  I  fuppofe,  might 
hold  thefe  emanations,  flowing  from  the  divine  ef- 
fence,  like  beams  from  the  fun,  juft  as  well  as  their 
ten  faperior  Hghts  called  fephiroth  •,  and  the  Chri- 
ftians  might  well  admit  aeons  into  their  fyftem,  fince 
they,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  admitted  cherubim  and 
feraphim,  archangels  and  angels.  From  the  hy- 
pothefis,  therefore,  of  a  trinity  of  fupreme  but  fub- 
ordinate  gods,  fubordinate  to  one  another,  a  trinity 
of  ranks  or  orders  of  beings  was  derived  :  a  multi- 
tude of  unities  proceeding  from  the  firft  unity,  and 
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fuperior  to  the  firfl  mind ;  a  multitude  of  minds 
proceeding  from  the  firft  mind,  and  fuperior  to  the 
lirll  foul ;  a  multitude  of  fouls  proceeding  from  the 
firft  foul,  and  fuperior  to  all  other  natures  ;  for 
they  dreamed  too  of  an  univerfal  nature  fometim.es, 
I  know  not  whether  in  or  out  of  the  Deity,  from 
which  all  particular  natures  and  all  plaftic  principles 
flowed^ 

By  thefe  means  fufficient  provifion  Was  made 
for  fuperftition  and  "theological  fpeculations.  The 
lame  prefumption,  and  the  fame  mifapplication 
and  abufe  of  human  reafon,  that  mifled  the  heathen, 
mifled  the  chriftian  world,  and  erefted  the  molt 
extravagant  hypothefes,  that  delirious  imaginations 
could  frame,  into  dogmas  concerning  divine  and 
fpiritual  nature.  The  heathen  had  in  their  power 
that  rule  of  enquiry,  and  that  criterion  of  truth, 
which  God  has  given  to  all  his  rational  creatures 
in  the  manifeftation  of  his  nature  and  attributes, 
as  far  as  we  are  able  to  collect  them  from  the  fyflem 
of  his  works,  and  from  the  courfe  of  his  provi- 
dence. It  was  therefore  a  great  prefumption,  and 
a  great  abufe  of  reafon,  in  thofe  philofophers,  to 
negle6t  this  rule  and  this  criterion ;  to  enquire  of- 
ten without  one,  and  to  judge  often  againil  the 
other.  But  the  chriftian  divines  have  done  worfe. 
They  have  another  rule,  and  another  criterion, 
befides  thefe,  fupernatural  as  well  as  natural  reve- 
lation, the  word  as  well  as  the  works  of  God.  One 
of  thefe  might  carry  their  knowledge  farther  than 
the  other,  and  it  carries  indeed  this  kind  of  know- 
ledge, fuch  as  it  is,  a  great  way ;  but  they  were  in* 

I  &  excufabis 
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excufable  when  they  pretended  to  acquire  any 
knowledge,  on  fuch  important  and  awful  fubjeds 
cfpecially,  beyond  both.  They  did  it  however. 
Metaphyfical  heathens  and  cabaliftical  Jews  im- 
pofed  their  reveries  on  chriftian  fathers  ;  and  they 
impofed  them  on  the  whole  chriftian  church, 
mingled  up  with  thofe  of  their  own  overheated 
brains. 

But  there  is  another  caufe  of  this  pneumatical 
madnefs  to  be  mentioned.  It  was  not  due  alone 
to  the  fondnefs  philofophers  had  of  fecming  to  ac- 
count metaphyfically  for  what  they  could  not  ac- 
count phyfically  -,  it  was  due  likewife  to  a  fond- 
nefs of  another  kind,  to  a  fondnefs  of  making  man 
pafs  for  one  of  thofe  beings  that  participated  of  the 
divine  nature.  This  had  long  pofiefTed  the  heathen 
theifts,  and  it  poflcffed  the  Chriftians  with  more 
advantage.  Neither  of  them  pretended  to  fuch 
conftant  communications,  and  familiar  conver- 
fiitions  with  the  Supreme  Being,  as  the  Jews  did ; 
tho  both  of  them  boafted  of  divine  influences,  of 
infpirations,  and  of  revelations  made  to  them  fleep- 
ing  and  waking.  But  then  both  of  them  boaft:ed 
a  natural,  tho  diftant  relation,  with  the  Supreme 
Being,  not  only  the  moral  relation  of  creatures  to 
their  creator,  but  the  natural  relation  of  defcen- 
dants  to  their  common  anceftor,  a  cognation,  as 
Cud  WORTH  calls  it,  a  fort  of  fpiritual  confangui- 
nity.  Several  hypothefes  had  lengthened  the  chain 
of  being  very  far  from  God  downwards  :  and  as 
divinity  had  been  hawled  down,  humanity  had 

been 
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been  hoifted  up,  fotnetimes  by  grofs  and  corpo- 
real reprefentations,  fometimes  by  fuch  as  were 
more  refined  and  fpiritual.  Man  was  made  after 
the  image  of  God  in  more  fyftems  than  one,  or 
rather  God  was  made  after  the  image  of  man. 
The  anthropomorphite  herefy  reprefented  him 
with  all  the  members,  the  fhape,  and  figure  of  an 
humian  body,  and  how  the  idolatrous  heathens 
reprefented  all  their  gods,  and  none  more  than 
Jupiter  himfelf,  in  human  bodies,  and  in  human 
operations,  is  enough  known.  But  there  were 
other  fyftems  in  which  the  fimilitude  and  natural 
relation  between  God  and  man  were  reprefented 
under  images  more  refined  and  fpiritual. 

In  the  jewifh  fyftem,  however  we  underftand 
the  words  of  Moses,  the  Supreme  Being  made  the 
body  of  man  of  the  dirt  of  the  earth.  But  the  hu- 
man foul  was  a  portion  of  divine  breath,  "  divinae 
"  particula  aurae."  God  breathed  it  into  his  face, 
and  he  became  a  living  foul  *  ;  as  God  is  faid,  in 
fcripture  language,  to  be  the  living  God.  In  the 
platonic  fyftem,  inferior  intelligences  were  com- 
miftioned  to  make  the  whole  animal  kind,  left  they 
Ihould  have  been  all  immortal  •,  but  God  referved 
to  himfelf  the  foul  of  man,  which  he  made  of  the 
fame  fubftance  as  the  foul  of  the  univerfe,  only  a 
.little  lefs  perfe6V,  as  it  has  been  faid.  In  the  fyftem 
we  fpeak  of,  the  divinity  is  allied  to  humanity  as 
effectually  as  the  pride  of  man  could  defire,  as  ef- 

*  Inrplravit  in  faciem  ejus  fpiraculum  vitae,  et  fadus  eft 
homo  in  animam  viventera. 
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fedually  as  in  either  of  thefe.     We  aflume,  and 
the  latter  Platonicians  as  well  as  their  founder  af- 
fumed,  that  man  is  compounded  of  body  and  foul. 
As  Plato  alTerted  that  all  fouls  were  made  at 
once,  fo  they  aiferted  that  all  fouls  were  made  of 
the  fame  nature.     Human  fouls,  therefore,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  firft  foul,  which  was  fometimes 
confounded   with,    and   fometimes   diftinguifhed 
from,  the  foul  of  the  univerfe,  and  this  foul  being 
fuperior  to  all  natures,  except  the  minds  proceed- 
ing from  the  firft  mind,  and  the  unities  proceeding 
from  the  firft  unity,  the  relation  between  God  and 
man  was  not  very  remote  •,  whether  they  thought 
that  the  three  hypoftafes  compofed  one  deity,  as 
two  fubftances  compofed  one  man  •,  or  whether 
they  thought  that  the  three  were  diftinft  fubor- 
dinate  fubfiftencies,   and  the  foul  the  loweft  ot 
them.     The  relation,   I  fay,  was  not  very  remote 
cither  way  •,  and  thefe  philofophers  might  think 
their  hypothefis  the  more  decent  for  not  making 
this  relation  clofer.     Proclus,  therefore,  or  Plo- 
TiNus,  or  one  of  that  tribe,  had  reafon,  you  fee, 
on  this  plan  of  theology,  to  call  the  foul  of  the 
world  the  elder  fifter  of  the  human  foul :  and  if 
Origen  did  not  come  fully  up  to  all  thefe  extra- 
vagances, he  came  very  near  to  them,  when  he 
afferted  that  there  was  no  difference,   but  that  of 
merit,  between  the  fouls  of  archangels  and  angels, 
of  devils  and  of  men.     The  foul  of  Christ,  ac- 
cording to  this  father,  who  was  perhaps  the  greateft 
of  the  fathers,  was  of  the  fame  nature  as  all  other 
rational  fouls,  and  was  infeparalply  united  wi^ 

God, 
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■God,  or  made  one  with  the  Word  *,  only  on  ac- 
count of  f^-iperior  merit  in  a  pre-exifting  flate. 

Thus  human  pride,  as  well  as  human  curiolity, 
was  indulged  by  heathen  philofophers  and  by  pla- 
tonifing  Chriflians.  They  grew  up  into  a  fort  of 
pneumatical  madnefs,  or  metaphyfics  were  the  dot- 
age of  phyfics  :  take  which  of  the  images  you 
pleafe.  What  thefe  wild  or  dreaming  philofo- 
phers could  not  do  by  any  hypothefis  about  body, 
they  attempted  to  do  by  the  hypothefis  of  a  foul : 
.and,  fince  they  could  not  make  man  participant 
of  the  divine  nature  by  his  body,  however  ani- 
mated up  to  rationality,  or  with  whatever  adven- 
titious powers  they  might  fuppofe  it  endued,  they 
thought  fit  to  add  a  diftindt  fpiritual  to  his  cor- 
poreal fubftance,  and  to  aflume  him  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  both.  A  great  variety  of  hypothefes 
was  built  on  this  one ;  but  immortality  was  com- 
mon to  them  all.  In  all  of  them,  man  was  allied 
to  God  by  fome  metaphyfical  genealogy  :  and 
even  thofe  of  them,  which,  giving  him  immor- 
tality, expofed  him  to  eternal  damnation  by  it, 
were  fondly  received.  He  who  confiders  what  our 
manner  of  knowing  is,  what  the  faculties  of  our 
minds  are,  what  the  means  we  have  of  acquiring 
knowledge  are  ;  and  how  uncertain,  how  preca- 
rious, how  confined  it  is  in  the  higheft  degree  of  it ; 
will  think  the  foul  as  unfit  to  be  participant  of  the 
divine  nature  as  the  body.     Nay  Plato,  whom  I 

* infeparabllem  cum  Deo  fecerjt  unitatem — cum  Ver. 

be  Dei  imum  efHcitur.     Okig.  De  princip.  lib.  i. 
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quote  on  thefe  occafions,  inftar  omnium,  was 
fo  little  able  to  prove  the  exiftence  and  immortal 
lity  of  the  foul,  and  talked  fo  much  nonfenfe  about 
the  eflence  and  eflential  properties  of  it,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  from  natural  to  moral 
arguments,  which  are  indeed  more  plaufible,  but 
not  more  conclufive. 

When  thefe  notions  were  once  eftablifhed,  it 
was  no  hard  matter  to  perfuade  men,  nay  it  was 
no  hard  matter  for  thofe,  who  had  a  difpofition 
and  a  temper  of  brain  prone  to  enthufiafm,  to 
perfuade  themfelves,  that  by  various  methods  of 
purification,  and  by  intenfe  meditation,  which  were 
in  truth  fo  many  methods  of  growing  mad,  they 
could  abftra6t  themfelves  from  all  fenfible  objeds, 
wrap  themfelves  up  in  pure  intelledt,  and  be  united 
to  the  Supreme  Being.  This  madnefs  has  pre- 
vailed, and  ftill  prevails,  under  fome  form  or  other, 
and  with  little  difference,  in  the  eaft  and  in  the 
weft,  among  Chriftians  and  heathens,  among  the 
orthodox  and  heretics.  I  need  not  quote  inftances. 
They  have  been  frequent  and  notorious  in  China, 
in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  in  Europe.  Pythagoras 
and  Plato  taught  that  the  fupreme  good  of  men 
was  to  be  like  God,  and  to  be  gods  at  laft.  Such 
opinions  as  thefe  were  held,  with  fome  variety  of 
expreffion  more  than  of  fubftance,  by  the  Mani- 
cheans  and  other  heretics.  The  moll  orthodox 
fathers  fpoke  of  the  communion  of  men  with  God, 
^s  of  a  myftery  unknown  indeed  to  men  and  an- 
gels till  it  was  revealed,    but  fufpeded  by  the 

heathen 
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heathen  philofophers,  who  were  impelled  to  de- 
fire  it  by  a  natural  inftin6t.  A  ftrange  affertion 
this  mull  appear,  and  equally  falfe  in  every  part. 
The  communion  of  man  with  God  was  not  a  fuf- 
picion,  it  was  a  dogma,  true  or  falfe,  and  an  ar- 
ticle of  the  platonic  faith  :  for  Plato,  too,  requi- 
red faith  in  traditional  dotftrines.  It  was  not  any 
particular  inftindl,  that  impelled  the  heathen  to 
defire  this  communion ;  it  was  their  pride  and 
abfurdity,  the  very  human  affedtions  and  paffions 
from  which  thefe  men  pretended  to  be  freed,  that 
produced  this  prefumptuous  defire. 

Such  extravagant  do6lrines  concerning  divine 
and  fpiritual  natures  being  taught  with  much  con- 
fufion  in  the  fchools  of  heathen  theology,  they 
could  not  fail  to  be  taught  in  thofe  of  chriftianity 
with  the  fame  confufion,  and  to  produce  all  the 
different  opinions,  that  divided  the  chriflian  church. 
None  of  them  knew  very  diflindtly  what  they 
meant  by  the  word  fpirit  and  fpiritual  fubftance, 
which  were  fo  often  in  their  mouths.  That 
they  meant  in  general  nothing  more  than 
breath,  like  animal  breath,  and  a  thin  fubtile 
matter  that  efcaped  human  fight  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  feeing,  is  evident.  They  faid  after  Zo- 
roaster and  the  magi,  that  God  was  original 
light,  or  an  intelligent  fire.  They  faid  that  thrs 
light  was  incorporeal ;  and  yet  they  talked  of  it  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  defcribed  a  very  corporeal  light, 
invifible,  however,  to  all  eyes  that  were  not  forti- 
fied Hke  diofe  that  enjoy  the  beatific  vifion.     In 

fliort, 
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fnort,  fpirituality  did  not  imply  incorporeity  ;  and 
if  one  of  thofe  great  divines  was  at  hand  to  be 
afked  what  he  meant  by  fpiritual  fubftance,  he 
would  anfwer  in  Ibme  metaphyfical  jargon  ;  he 
would  tell  us,  perhaps,  that  it  is  a  fubftance  "  ab 
*'  effentialitate  fuccifa,"  which  are  words  I  have 
read,  but  cannot  tranflate. 

SECTION     XXIX. 

,  OUT  it  is  time  I  fhould  return  to  fpeak  of  the 
trinity,  and  to  fhew  what  difcordant  opinions 
arofe  about  it  among  the  Chriftians ;  for  among 
the  heathens,  tho  there  were  different  opinions, 
yet  it  was  rather  a  fecret  doclrine,  in  which  phi- 
lofophers  infi:ru6ted  their  fcholars  behind  the  cur- 
tain, than  a  dodrine  which  they  publiflied  to  all 
men  indifferently.  Nov/  it  is  impoffiblc  to  con- 
ceive any  thing  more  monftrous  than  fome  of  thefe 
opinions,  or  more  litigated,  or  longer  unlettled 
than  others.  The  leaft  we  have  to  obferve  of  this 
kind  is  about  the  firft  hypoftafis,  and  yet  fome- 
thing  of  this  kind  is  to  be  obferved  about  that. 
For  inftance,  tho  we  cannot  explain  God's  man- 
ner of  being,  and  tho  to  attempt  it  is  unpardona- 
ble prefumption,  yet  we  may,  and  we  muft  affert, 
that  he  is  not  a  fyftem  of  matter  ^  becaufe  there 
arife,  from  the  contrary  fuppofition,  a  miultitude 
of  abfurdities,  that  cannot  deftroy  the  demonftra- 
tion  of  his  exiftence,  but  that  are  inconfiftcnt 
with  it :  notwithftanding  which,  the  fathers  of 
the  church  fpoke  of  him  fometimes  in  fuch  terma, 
4  that 
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that  to  make  out  any  fenfe  in  what  they  faid,  we 
muft  underlland  them  to  have  thought  him  mate- 
rial, at  leaft  not  immaterial ;  and  what  they 
thought  him  then,  it  is  not  pofTible  to  conceive. 

EuT  the  various  do6lrines  that  were  taught 
about  the  fecond  and  third  hypoftafis,  the  fecond 
efpecially,  are  ftill  more  beyond  all  concep- 
tion extravagant  and  profane.  Concerning  thefe, 
and  one  or  two  more,  it  is  neceflary  that  I 
fnould  defcend  into  fome  particulars,  in  order  to 
fliew,  not  only  that  private  authority  has  impofed 
private  opinions,  that  is,  herefies,  but  that  pub- 
lic authority,  the  authority  of  the  whole  chriftian 
church,  has  impofed  opinions  which,  are,  there- 
fore, deemed  orthodox;  altho  many  of  them  are 
as  abfurd  as  any  of  thofe  which  are  deemed  here- 
tical, many  of  them  as  difputable,  many  of  them 
as  little  warranted  by  the  Gofpel,  and  many  of 
them  as  incompatible  with  true  theifm  •,  becaufe  if 
they  do  not  deny  God,  they  do  fomething  as  bad, 
nay  worfe  in  Plutarch's  fenfe  and  in  common 
fenfe,  they  defame  him.  From  a  confideration  of 
fome  few  of  thefe  opinions  and  dodrines  it  will 
appear  how  unfafely  we  truft,  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, to  the  authority  ot  other  men,  which  may 
lead  us,  and  has  led  all  thofe  who  have  fubmitted 
to  it,  under  pretence  of  making  them  better  Chri- 
ftians,  to  be  little  if  at  all  better  than  atheiils. 
From  a  contemplation  of  the  confequences  of 
thefe  opinions  and  do6lrines  it  will  appear  that 
theology  has  m^de  Chfiftianity  ridiculous  to  men 

of 
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of  fenfe,  I  mean  the  chriftianity  that  has  been 
eftablilhed  by  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  authority; 
and  a  perpetual  bone  of  contention  to  fools.  It 
will  appear  that  the  atheiftical  objedlion  to  reli- 
gion, which  has  been  mentioned,  groundlefs  as  it 
is,  receives  a  color  from  the  inventions  and  the 
condu6l  of  that  order  of  men,  who  have  arrogat- 
ed to  themfelves,  exclufively  of  all  others,  the 
name  and  the  power  of  a  church,  and  whom  Chri- 
ftians  are  accullomed  to  think  and  to  call  the 
church. 

There  have  been  reports,  for  fuch  ftories  de- 
ferve  to  be  efteemed  no  more,  that  Simon,  who 
was  a  famaritan,  declared  himfelf  among  that 
people  to  be  the  Father,  among  the  Jews  to  be 
the  Son,  and  among  the  Gentiles  to  be  the  Holy 
Ghoft  •,  that  he  pafTed  the  operations  of  his  ma- 
gical art  for  miracles,  and  that  he  broke  his  neck 
at  laft  in  attempting  to  fly  before  Nero,  notwith- 
llanding  which  he  was  adored  at  Rome.  This 
latter  circumftance,  indeed,  was  founded  on  a 
blunder  that  has  been  fmce  detedled  -,  tho  it  im- 
pofed  on  Justin  the  martyr  in  the  fecond  centu- 
ry, and,  which  is  much  more  ftrange,  on  Eras- 
mus* in  the  fixteenth.  Montanus  pretended  to 
be  the  paraclete  in  the  third  century  •,  or  that  God, 
who  had  preached  and  fuffered  in  Christ,  inha- 
bited by  the  Holy  Ghoft  in  him.  The  excufe  he 
made  for  coming  fo  late,  when  Jesus  had  promi- 
fed  that  he  fhould  come  fo  much  fooner,  was  the 

*  Vid.  Ep.  rcccxxxi.  in  Irenaeum. 
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unpreparednefs  of  the  world  to  receive  any  fooner 
that  aufterity  of  religious  obfervances  which  he 
prefcribed  and  praftifed.  They  -  were  incredibly 
great,  and  fuch  as  may  render  it  probable  that 
this  impoftor  died  the  death  of  the  traytor  Ju- 
das, that  he  hanged  himfelf  in  a  fit  of  defpair, 
as  chriflian  writers  have  affirmed.  Such  tales  as 
thefe  would  not  deferve  to  be  mentioned,  if  they 
did  not  ferve  to  fhew  the  fanatical  fpirit  of  thofc 
ages,  and  to  take  off  our  wonder  at  all  the  here- 
fies  that  arofe  in  the  chriftian  church,  by  obferv- 
ing  how  eafy  it  was  to  fuppofe  a  divine  miffion, 
or  even  to  aflume  in  opinion  a  divine  nature.  The 
appearance  of  falfe  prophets,  as  well  as  their  fuc- 
cefs  in  feducing,  had  been  foretold  -,  and  it  was 
the  charafler  of  the  times  which  encouraged  one, 
and  promoted  the  other. 

These  falfe  prophets  were  very  numerous,  and 
their  fuccefs  very  various.  But  there  was  no  ar- 
ticle of  chriftian  faith  and  do6trine  which  admit- 
ted of  fo  much  doubt  and  difpute,  as  the  divinity 
of  Christ  firft,  and  his  rank  in  the  godhead  af- 
terwards. Cerinthus  denied  his  divine  nature. 
Men  AND  ER  aflerted  that  he  was  a  true  man.  Sa- 
turn inus,  that  he  was  only  the  fhadow  and  ap- 
pearance of  a  man.  Basilides,  that  the  Christ 
did  not  fufFer,  but  that  he  took  the  form  of  ano- 
ther, of  Simon  ofCyrene,  I  think,  who  fuffered 
under  his  form  whilft  he  ftood  by  and  laughed  at 
his  own  fuppofed  crucifixion.  Ebion  maintain- 
ed, like  Menander,  that  Christ  was  a  mere 
3  i^an. 
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man,  the  fon  of  Joseph.  In  calling  him  a  good 
or  a  juft  man,  he  had  the  authority  of  St.  Peter 
on  his  fide,  who  calls  him  fo  in  one  place  of  the 
A(5ls  ;  and  even  this  he  did  not  want :  but  in  de- 
nying his  refurreclion  from  the  dead,  as  he  did 
when  he  affirmed  that  the  body  of  Christ  re- 
mained in  the  grave,  tho  his  foul  went  to  heaven, 
he  had  this  great  apoftolical  authority  againft 
him  *.  In  fine,  and  to  fill  up  the  meafure  of  he- 
retical phrenfy,  the  Sethites  held  that  the  fame 
perfon  had  been  Seth  firft,  and  was  Jesus  after- 
wards ;  and  the  Ophitae,  as  they  were  called,  that 
he  had  been  the  ferpent  who  tempted  Eve  ;  fo 
that  he,  who  redeemed  mankind  by  his  blood,  had 
made  redemption  neceffary  by  his  wiles,  according 
to  thefe  madmen. 

That  there  were  no  madmen  at  the  fame  time 
among  the  beft  and  moft  orthodox  Chrifiians,  if 
it.  it  may  be  faid  with  truth  that  any  orthodox 
belief  was  fetded  fo  foon,  we  muft  not  believe. 
There  were  many  fuch,  and  the  proofs  are  at 
hand,  both  in  their  writings,  and  much  more  in 
the  anecdotes  concerning  them.  But  that  which 
deferves  our  particular  obfervation  is,  that  the 
madnefs  of  thofe  who  are  reputed  orthodox  never 
ran  fo  high,  as  it  did  after  the  orthodox  belief  on 
this  great  article  had  been  fettied ;  if  propofitions, 
the  very  terms  of  which  are  fometimes  ambigu- 
ous and  fometimes  quite  unintelligible,  may  be 

*  Virura  probatum  a  Deo,   juftiim  a   mortuis  fufcita- 
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faid  to  have  been  fettled.  Certain  it  is,  that  after 
this  the  orthodox  fathers  held  fuch  language  about 
the  incarnation  of  Christ,  as  many  of  thofe  who 
were  reputed  heretics  would  have  fcrupled  mo- 
deftly  and  pioufly  to  have  ufed.  Thefe  words, 
the  fon  of  God,  were  underftood  figuratively,  I 
prefume,  and  not  literally  in  the  cafe  of  Foe,  whp 
aflllmed  this  appellation  in  India  a  thoufand  years 
before  the  coming  of  Christ;  and  in  the  cafe  of 
Zoroaster,  who  affumed  it  in  Perfia,  perhaps, 
as  antiently.  They  muft  have  been  underftood 
even  thus  very  falfely,  in  both  tlfbfe  cafes. 
But  they  might  have  been  fo  underftood,  with 
fome  propriety  of  figure,  in  the  cafe  of  Christ, 
who  was  at  leaft  the  Meftiah  promifed  by  God, 
foretold  by  the  prophets,  and  fent  in  due  time. 
If  this  had  been  the  judgment  of  the  church,  the 
principal  difficulties  about  his  incarnation  had  been 
anticipated,  as  they  were  by  the  Neftorians,  who 
held  that  there  were  two  perfons,  and  not  two  na- 
tures only,  in  Christ,  and  who  denied  that  the 
virgin  was  the  mother  of  God.  But  the  church 
having  determined  that  thefe  words,  the  fon  of 
God,  ftiould  be  taken  in  their  literal  fenfe,  it  is 
aftoniftiing  to  confider  what  profanations,  followed 
concerning  this  fecond  generation  of  the  fon  :  for 
the  fir  ft  had  been  before  all  worlds,  that  is,  from 
all  eternity.  Thefe  profanations  collcfted  from 
the  moft  approved  writers  alone,  to  fay  nothing 
of  the  creeds  that  are  fo  folemnly  recited  in  chri- 
ftian  churches,  would  fill  a  volume.  I  fl-uH  men- 
tion a  few  only,  which  they,  who  are  at  all  con- 
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verfant  in  the  writings  of  antient  and  modern  di- 
vines, will  acknowledge  to  be  fairly  quoted. 

It  has  been  faid  then  by  the  moft  orthodox*, 
pioufly  and  reverently  too,  as  they  and  other  di- 
■  vines  affure  us,  "  that  the  Father  having  chofen 
"  the  virgin  Mary  for  this  fecond  generation  of 
"  the  Son,  he  loved  her  as  his  fpoufe  •,  he  em- 
*'  ployed  the  angel  Gabriel,  whom  he  made  his 
*'  pronubus  or  paranymphus,  that  is,  his  bride- 
*'  man,  to  procure  her  confent,  without  which 
*■'-  there  can  be  no  lawful  marriage  -,  and  having 
*'  obtained  it,  his  virtue  overHiadowed  her,  which 
"  he  tempered  fo  that  her  human  nature  might 
"  be  able  to  fupport  the  divine  embracement. 
*'  In  this  private  embracement,  flie  conceived,  the 
"  holy  fpirit  flowing  into  her,  and  producing  the 
*'  effedl  of  human  feed.  Thus  the  child  partook 
**  of  the  two  natures  of  his  parents,  the  divine 
•'  nature  of  his  father,  and  the  human  nature  of 
*'  his  mother.'*  In  fuch  grofs  terms,  and  under 
fuch  grofs  images,  has  the  myftery  of  the  incar- 
nation been  explained.  The  words  of  St.  Am- 
;pROSE  arse  too  obfcene  to  be  tranflated.  Take 
them  in  latin  therefore.  "  Non  enim.,  fays  this 
modeft  archbifhop,  "  virilis  coitus  vulvae  virgi- 
"  nalis  fecreta  referavit,  fed  immaculatum  femen 
"  inviolabili  uter«  fpiritus  fandlus  infudit."  St. 
Austin  foftcns  the  terms,  and  changes  the  image 
a  little.  But  if  he  does  not  appear  quite  fo  ob- 
fqene,    he  muft   appear  at  leail  as   mad  as  the 

*  Erasm.  adv.  ep.  Lutheri. 
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others.  "  God  fpoke  by  his  angel,  fays  this 
*'  faint,  and  the  virgin  was  got  with  child  by 
"  the  ear*."  There  were  thofe  who  aflerted  that 
Christ  did  not  afTume  his  body  in  the  virgin's 
womb,  but  that  he  brought  it  from  heaven,  and 
pafled  through  her  as  water  pafTes  through  a 
pipe  f.  They  were  called  heretics  for  their  pains : 
and  yet  furely  that  dodrine  might  have  been  fung 
or  faid  in  the  churches  as  decently,  and  with  as 
much  edification,  as  thofe  hymns  were,  in  one  of 
which  it  was  faid  that  the  virgin  conceived, 
"  non  ex  virili  femine,  fed  myftico  fpiramine  ;'* 
and  in  the  other,  that  the  Word  or  Logos  entered 
at  her  ear,  "  et  exivit  per  auream  portam." 

Such  extravagant  and  profane  notions  and  ex- 
prefllons,  as  have  been  lafl  mentioned,  came  into 
falhion  chiefly  after  the  nicean  council,  which 
CoNSTANTiNE  thought  it  ncceffary  to  convene. 
How  ill  he  judged,  and  how  ill  his  fucceffors 
judged  on  fimilar  occafions,  long  and  woful  ex- 
perience has  manifefhed.  What  pafTed  before  his 
time  Ihewed  that  attempts  to  explain  divine  my- 
fteries  mud  be  of  neceflity  endlefs ;  and  what 
palTed  in  and  after  his  time,  that  it  is  to  no  pur- 
pofe,  at  leaft  to  no  good  purpofe,  to  impofe  any 
authorifed  definitions  of  them.  What  revelation 
leaves  a  myftery  muft  remain  fuch :  and  there 
cannot  be  a  greater  abfurdity  than  to  imagine  that 

*  Deus  loquebatur  per  fuum  angelum,  et  virgo  per  aurem 
jmpraegnabatur. 

t  Aug.  De  tern,  ferm.  22. 
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human  authority,  call  it  how  you  pleafe,  ought 
to  determine,  or  will  determine,  to  fubmiffion 
thofe  who  think  that  fuch  definitions  are  not  con- 
formable to  their  true  criterion,  which  is  the  re- 
velation itfelt.  The  only  difference  is  this.  The 
men  who  difpute  and  wrangle  on  fuch  points  as 
thefe,  wherein  neither  morality  nor  good  govern- 
ment are  concerned,  cannot  do  much  hurt,  if  they 
are  left  to  difpute  and  wrangle  among  themfelves ; 
whereas,  if  public  authority  takes  notice  of  them 
fo  far,  as  to  meddle  in  their  quarrels,  and  to  de- 
cide any  way,  civil  diforders  are  fure  to  follow, 
and  the  blood  of  nations  is  fpilled  in  wars  and 
maffacres,  to  extinguifli  a  flame  which  fome  hot- 
headed pricft,  or  delirious  metaphyfician,  has 
kindled,  and  which  it  does  not  extinguilh  neither. 

What  revelation  leaves  a  my  fiery  muft  re- 
main fuch  :  and  if  any  thing  was  ever  left  a  my- 
Itery,  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  was  fo.  Christ 
had  no  where  called  himfelf  God.  His  apoftles 
called  him  Lord*.  Peter  had  once  declared 
iiim  to  be  a  man  :  and  Paul  preaching  to  the 
Athenians  fpeaks  of  him  rather  as  a  man  than  as 
God.  He  makes  no  mention  of  the  Son  of  God, 
or  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  Thefe  inconfiftent  writ- 
€rs  talk  often  a  different  language  on  the  fame 
fubjeft,  and  contradid:  in  one  place  what  they 
have  laid  in  another.  How  they  came  to  do  fo 
in  this  cafe,  let  others  account ;  but  let  them  ac- 
count for  this  conduct  of  the  apoftles  better  than 

*  Eras,  ubi  fupra, 
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the  greatefl  antient  and  modern  divines  have 
done.  According  to  them,  Peter  was  afraid  of 
fcandaUfmg  the  Jews.  The  Jews  beheved  one 
God,  had  never  heard  of  the  Son  or  Holy 
Ghoft,  and  would  have  been  revolted  againft 
chriflianity  more  than  they  were,  if  they  had  heard 
the  man,  whom  they  had  feen  crucified  and  buri- 
ed, called  God.  Paul  was  afraid  of  confirming 
the  Gentiles  in  their  polytheifm  by  preaching 
to  them  that  Christ  was  God.  The  prudence 
of  this  method,  by  which  the  young  in  Christ 
were  fed  with  milk,  and  thofe  of  riper  years  with 
folid  food,  for  the  whole  myfiery  was  revealed  to 
t-hem,  has  been  extremely  applauded  by  the  mo(t 
approved  doctors  of  the  church.  I  am  unwilling, 
however,  to  take  this  for  the  reafon  of  the  eon- 
dudt  which  the  two  apoftles  held.  It  favours  too 
much  of  an  outward  and  inward  do6lrine,  the 
double  dealing  of  pagan  divines.  It  feems  un- 
worthy of  men  commiiTioned  by  Christ,  infpired 
by  the  Holy  Ghofl,  and  able  to  inforce  all  they 
taught  by  miracles.  It  bears  too  near  a  refem- 
blance  to  the  unrighteous  cunning  of  the  jefuits, 
who  are  faid  to  conceal  the  humiliation  and  paf- 
fion  of  the  faviour  from  their  neophytes  in  China; 
But  whatever  reafon  the  apoftles  had  for  it,  which 
they  who  boaft  to  be  their  fuccefTors  have  no 
right  to  determine,  this  was  their  condu(5l.  The 
divinity  of  the  Word  grew  by  flow  degrees  into 
general  belief  among  Chriftians :  the  divinity  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft  by  degrees  ftill  flower,  and  the 
co-equality  and  confubftantiality  of  tlie  three  hy- 
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poftafes  lall  of  all.  It  fared  with  the  Son,  in  the 
firft  ages  of  chriflianity,  much  as  it  has  fared 
fince  with  the  mother  of  God.  Strong  figurative 
expreflions,  which  the  apoftles  employed  on  fome, 
■which  other  do(5tors  and  faints  employed  on  all 
occafions,  and  which  were  animated,  doubtlefs, 
by  the  oppofition  of  heathens,  Jews,  and  heretics, 
might  contribute  to  exalt  the  Son  at  the  expence 
of  the  Father's  fupremacy  ;  as  we  know  very  cer- 
tainly that,  by  fuch  means  and  on  fuch  motives 
as  thefe,  the  virgin  acquired  the  title  of  deipara  •, 
to  whom,  if  flie  is  not  a  goddefs  avowed  in  ex- 
prefs  terms,  divine  honors  are  paid,  and  her  in- 
tercefTion  is  implored  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  She  is  fo  plainly  diftinguiflied  from  both, 
that  her  interceflion  with  either  carries  more  pro- 
priety along  with  it,  than  the  interceflion  of  tlie 
Son  with  the  Father ;  fince  thefe  two  confubftan- 
tial  perfons  cannot  be  intelligibly  diftinguifhed  from 
one  another,  and  fince  it  is  of  the  utmoft  abfur- 
dity  to  advance  that  the  fixme  psrfon  intercedes 
with  himfelf. 

What  has  been  faid  will  appear  evidently  true, 
if  we  look  into  the  anecdotes  oftheapoftoJical  and 
following  ages ;  or  if  we  confult,  with  due  dif- 
cernment,  thofe  who  have  made  them  their  flu- 
dy.  Many  of  the  primitive  Chriilians,  {truck 
with  religious  awe,  had  a  very  reafonable  fcruple 
of  ufing  any  appellations  which  were  not  contain- 
ed in  the  fcriptures.  Many  of  them  dared  not 
give  that  of  the  true  God  to  Christ  before  the 

niceao 
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nicean  council,  nor  feveral  after  it :  and  even  the 
moil  orthodox,  who  fcrupled  not  to  call  him 
"  very  God  of  very  God,  begotten  not  made," 
when  the  council  had  pronounced,  were  ftill  afraid 
r.o  give  this  appellation  to  the  Holy  Ghoft.  Nay 
from  the  time  that  the  Macedonians  were  con- 
demned, foon  after  the  Arians,  in  another  coun- 
cil, and  even  to  this  hour,  the  Holy  Ghoft  has 
not  been  deemed  God  by  generation,  but  by 
proceffion  or  fpiration,  that  is,  by  the  breathing  of 
the  Father  through  the  Son,  or  by  the  joint 
breathing  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  of  which 
difference  in  an  identity  of  nature  we  muft  be 
content  to  fay  what  Erasmus  faid,  "  fatis  eft  cre- 
*'  dere.'*  In  fhort,  the  orthodox  doflrine  of  the 
trinity  was  never  taught  explicitly  and  pofitively 
by  any  divine  authority.  It  was  a  vague  opinion 
in  heathen  theology,  which  intended  no  more 
perhaps,  than  to  perfonify  the  v,'ifdom  and  good- 
nefs  of  the  fupreme  omnipotent  Being.  It  has 
been  a  theological  difpute  in  all  ages  among 
Chriftians :  and  the  precife  definition,  according 
to  which  we  are  obliged  to  profefs  that  we  believe 
it,  is  founded  on  authority  entirely  human,  and 
therefore  undeniably  fallible,  imperial  and  cede- 
fiaftical  authority. 

If  it  be  faid  that  the  decifions  in  favor  of  the 
fecond  and  third  hypoftafis  have  been  made  by 
councils  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghoft, 
I  Ihall  only  fay,  the  queftion  is  begged  ridicu- 
loufly  when  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  is 
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fuppofed  to  prove  the  very  point  in  difpute,  his 
divinity  ;  and  that  they,  therefore,  muft  have  no 
fmall  fhare  of  flupidity,  of  ignorance,  and  effron- 
tery, v*'ho  can  infift  on  fuch  an  anfwer  in  this  age. 
If  it  be  faid  that  the  councils,  which  condemned 
the  opinions  of  Paul  of  Samofata,  of  Sabellius, 
of  Arius,  of  Photinus,  and  of  other  heretics, 
were  guided,  in  the  canons  they  made,  and  the 
anathemas  they  pronounced,  by  the  unerring  rule 
of  fcripture  and  uniform  tradition  -,  I  fhall   only 
aik,  what  that  fcripture  was  ?    It  was  not  the  Old 
teftament  moft  furely ;  for  there  is  no  reafon  to 
allow  that  this  Teftament  contains  any  notices  ot 
the  trinity.     Was  it  the  New  teftament  ^    But  we 
may  defy  the  ableft  chemift,  that  ever  worked  on 
thofe  materials,  to  extra6l  from  them  fuch  a  tri- 
nity, as  that  is  which  the  chriftian   church   ac- 
knowledges.    PafTage.^,  that  feem  favorable  to  it 
in  part,  may  be,  as  they  have  been,  produced. 
But  then  paflagcs,  that  are  really  inconfiftent  with  it 
in  the  whole,  may  be,  as  they  have  been,  oppofed 
to  thefe  :  and  the  famous  adjedive  homooufios  will 
not  be  found  confecrated  by  fcripture  language  ; 
tho  even  this  word  does  not  fignify  very  deter- 
minately  what  it  has  been  applied  to  fignify,  if 
identity  alone  be  the  greateft,  and  fimilitude  but 
a  lefs  unity,    as   the    learned    fay*.      As   little 
grounds  are  there,  in  any  part  of  the  New  tefta- 
ment, even  in  the  epiftles  of  St.  Paul,  for  that 
jm.pudent  analyfi?,  which  fchool  divines  and  others 

*— Confimllis  eHentiae.  Erasm.  Identitas  maxima  eft  unites: 
jninor  unitas  efi:  umilitudo.     Mart.  Lexic. 
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have  prefumed  to  make  of  the  Deity  when  they 
have  talked  fo  much  nonfenfe  about  proceflions 
or  emanations,  perfons,  relations,  notions,  or 
terms,  and  the  indwelling  of  thefe  divine  beings 
in  one  another.  Certain  figurative  and  vague 
exprefTions,  of  which  there  are  many,  have  been 
picked  up  here  and  there,  and  have  been  dragged 
to  countenance,  if  that  was  poITible,  fuch  opi- 
nions. Theology  has  folemnifed  the  reveries  of 
enthufiafm  in  many  inftances.  Let  me  quote  one 
that  occurs  immediately  to  me.  Ignatius,  dif- 
ciple  of  St.  John,  and  bifhop  of  Antioch,  was 
brought  before  Trajan.  The  emperor  enquired 
who  he  was.  The  faint  anfwered,  that  he  was 
one  who  had  gained  the  friendfliip  of  the  Son  of 
God,  whom  he  carried  about  in  his  breaft  •,  as  he 
might  well  do,  fmce  it  was  written,  "  I  will  dwell 
"  and  walk  in  them."  Trajan  condemned  this 
theophorus,  or  god-carrier,  to  be  expofed  to  wild 
beafts  at  Rome.  It  is  not  necelTary  that  I  Ihould 
make  any  applications  of  this  ftory  to  what  I  have 
faid  of  enthufiafm  and  theology.  Almoft  daily 
experience  will  make  them  for  me. 

Not  only  the  fcriptures,  which  are  come  down 
to  us,  are  very  far  from  being  vouchers  of  the 
trinity  we  profefs  to  believe  ;  but  we  may  affure 
ourfclves  that  many  of  the  fcriptures  and  tradi- 
tions, that  obtained  credit  in  the  primitive  ages 
of  chriftianity,  depofed  againft  this  trinity.  Scri- 
ptures ftood  in  oppofition  to  fcriptures,  and  tra- 
dition   was  not  uniform.      There   were  various 
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goJjpels,    and   various    epiftlcs.      All  thefe  were 
compofed  and  altered,  received  and  rejected,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  traditions,  and  the  differ- 
ent fyftems,  of  evangelical  hiftory  and  do6lrine, 
that  prevailed  in  different  places,  and  among  dif- 
ferent perfons.     Thus,  for  inftance,  Epiphaxius 
owns  that   Sabellius,  who  denied  any  diftinc- 
tion  of  perfons  in  the  godhead,  took  his  dodtrines 
from  the  Gofpel  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  the  Soci- 
nians  of  our  age  may  boaft  that  they  derive  their 
pedigree  from  Paul  of  Samolata,  a  great  bilhop 
of  the  third   century.     This   century,  the   latter 
part  of  it  efpecially,  may  be  included  in  that  cha- 
jacler  which  Erasmus  gives  of  the  fourth,  and 
which  will  fuit  fome  others.     "  It  was  matter  of 
*'  ingenuity  to  be  a  Chriftian.     Faith  was  rather 
"  in  the  writings,  than  in  the  minds,  of  men:  and 
"  there  were  almofl  as  many  creeds,  as   perfons 
**  that  profefTed  chriftianity."     The  difputes  con- 
cerning the  divinity  of  Christ  continued  froni 
the  apoftolical  days  to  thefe,   without  any  ecume- 
nical decifion.     Then,  indeed,  there  was  one  given 
by  the  council  of  Nicaea  j  which  did  not  however 
decide,  for  a  long  time,  nor  even  at  lafl,  by  fcri- 
pture  and  tradition,  but  by  dint  of  perfccution,  and 
by  the  force  of  the  fccular  arm. 

It  has  been  faid  that  the  grcatcfl  lights,  which 
appeared  in  the  chriff:ian  church  after  the  apollles, 
appeared  in  and  about  the  fourth  century  :  to  the 
end  of  which  century  at  leaft  I  think  that  we 
proteftants  concur,    not   very   wifely,   with  you 
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papifts  in  reverencing  fathers  and  councils.     This 
judgment  I  fliall  not  contradi6t,  however,  on  the 
preient  occafion.     But  then  we  muil  make  it  more 
impartially   than  it  is  generally  made.     For  in- 
llance,  Athanasius,  Gregory  of  Nazianzum, 
Chrysostom,  Ambrosius,  Augustin,  Jerom, 
were  men  of  fome  parts  and  learning  with  extra- 
ordinary zeal.     But  fo  were  Arius,   Eusebius 
of   Nicomedia,    the   other    Eusebius  of  Caefa- 
rea,  Photinus,  and  Macedonius.     That  fuch 
men  as  thefe  fhould  be  divided  in  their   opinions 
concerning  the  trinity,  cannot  feem  flrange  to  any 
perfon  who  confiders  the  nature  of  this  dodlrine, 
how  it  came  into  the  church,  hov/  it  grew  up 
there,  and  how  open  to  difpute  it  remained  three 
hundred  years  alter   Cpirist.     To  believe  three 
gods,  three  fubftances  eflentially  different,  or  three 
fubfiftencies,   as  they  were  called  by  fome,  in  the 
godhead,    diftinft  and  fubordinate,  the  fecond  to 
the  firft,  and  the  third  to  the  fecond,  was  not  hard 
on  the  principles  of  heathen  theology,  in  which 
fuch  a  trinity  had  been  taught.     But  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  jewifli  and  chriftian  theology,  fuch  a  be- 
lief could  not  be  admitted  without  manifeft  incon- 
fiflency ;    and  it  is  not   conceivable  that  Philo 
could  reconcile  Plato  and  Moses,  when  he  talked 
of  a  fecond  god.     To  lave  this  inconfiftency,  and 
to  avoid  as  much  as  pofiible  all  appearance  of  po- 
lytheifm,  feveral  expedients  were  devifed.  ..-Some, 
like  Saeellius  and  his  mailer  Noetus,  denied  a 
diftinclion  of  perfons  in  the  godhead :    fo   that 
God  the  Father  was,  in  the  fyilem  of  thefe  heretics. 
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as  it  is  faid,  his  ov/n  Son,  and  God  the  Son  his 
own  Bather  •,  nay  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Gholl,  fuffered  together  in  the  pafTion  and 
perfon  of  Christ,  fince  they  were  but  one  perfon 
under  three  notions  and  appellations.  Some,  like 
Paul  of  Samofata  before  the  nicean  council,  and 
Photinus  at  that  time,  or  immediately  after  it, 
maintained  that  Jesus  was  called  the  Son  of  God 
only  on  account  of  his  fandity  >  that  the  Word 
delcended  on  him,  and  then  returned  to  the  Fa- 
ther i  and  that  he  did  not  commence  the  Christ 
till  he  had  been  baptifed  in  the  Jordan. 

As  fome  were  afraid  of  dellroying  the  unity  by 
the  trinity,  others  were  afraid  of  deftroying  the 
trinity  by  the  unity.  Arius  thought  to  fave  both 
by  oppofing  the  Unitarians,  who  took  away  all 
diflindtion  of  perfons,  and  the  Trinitarians,  who 
held  that  they  were  all  equal.  He  made  the  dif- 
tinftion  of  perfons  as  Ibrong  as  he  could,  in  con- 
tradiftion  to  the  former  •,  and  he  was  fo  far  from 
acceding  to  the  latter,  that  he  denied  the  Son  to 
be  either  in  rank  or  nature  equal  to  the  Father, 
and  the  Holy  Ghoft  to  be  lb  even  to  the  Son. 
The  ftrid;  Trinitarians,  who  became  afterwards  the 
fole  orthodox,  might  hold  the  Father  to  be  alonfc 
eternal  in  this  fenfe,  "  quod  careat  origine  i"  for 
"  duae  perfonae  ab  ipfo  funt,  ipfe  a  nyllo."  So 
HiLAPjus  expreiled  himfelf.  But  he  and  the  reft 
pf  them  believed  an  eternal  generation  of  the  Son, 
and  procefllon  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  had  no  be- 
ginning in  time,  tho  they  had  an  original  in  nature, 

the 
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the  nature  of  the  Father.  The  Arians,  on  the 
other  hand,  denied  this  community  of  nature,  held 
the  Father  alone  to  be  the  Supreme  God,  and  the 
Son  to  be  the  firft  of  all  creatures,  but  a  created 
being.  If  this  dodlrine  had  become  orthodox,  as 
it  did  very  nearly,  notwithflanding  the  decifion  of 
the  nicean  council,  the  Macedonians  would  have 
formed  no  fedl.  The  divinity  of  the  fecond  hy- 
poftafis  failing,  that  of  the  third  would  have  fallen 
of  courfe  -,  which  it  is  plain  that  Arius  faw,  when 
he  urged  nothing,  and  the  nicean  council  added 
nothing  to  the  creed  concerning  the  Holy  Ghoft. 
But  the  heretics  of  thofe  days  were  fo  afraid  of  ad- 
mitting any  co-equality  with  the  Supreme  Being, 
that  they  oppofcd  the  divinity  of  the  third  hy- 
poftafis,  even  alter  that  of  the  fecond  had  been 
eftabliflied.  They  were  eafily  defeated.  The 
fame  fort  of  proof  as  had  ferved  in  one  difpute 
ferved  in  the  other :  and  tho  the  orthodox  them- 
felves  diftinguiflied  generation  from  procefllon,  yet 
the  fcripture  joining  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghoft 
fo  often  together,  and  Christ  having  ordered 
baptifm  to  be  adminiftered  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  as  well  as  of  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  was  confirmed ; 
and  thefe  councils  employed,  very  wifely,  autho- 
rity inftead  of  argument.  It  was  impoffible,  in- 
deed, to  ftiew,  by  any  fubtilty  of  logic,  that  this 
dotflrinewas  not  polytheifticali  imce  the  admiffion 
of  three,  or  of  three  hundred  gods,  is  equally  fo. 
There  remained,  therefore,  nothing  to  be  done, 
but  to  make  a  myftery  where  they  found   none ; 

and. 
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and,  having  decreed  that  there  are  three  gods,  to 
decree  at  the  fame  time  that  there  is  but  one  :  for 
fo  the  athanafian  do6lrine  muft  found  to  every 
man  who  does  not  comprehend,  and  that  is  every 
man  living,  all  the  profound  metaphyfics  that  have 
been  employed  to  diftinguiih  away  the  apparent 
contradiction,  unlefs  he  give  his  underftanding  up 
to  a  jargon  of  words,  and  can  fancy  he  believes 
without  any  clear  and  diftind:  ideas. 

In  this  manner  was  the  fundamental  article  of 
chriftianity  impofed  at  nrft,  without  a  plain  and 
harmonical  concurrence  of  the  fcriptures,  or  of 
tradition  ;  tho  fuch  a  concurrence,   at  leaft,  was 
neceifary  to  make  it  a  revealed  dodlrine,   and  of 
divine  obligation.     It  continues  to  be  impofed 
ftill :  and  there  is  but  too  much  reafon  to  appre- 
hend that  thefe  theological  attempts,  to  perfuade 
mankind  that  three  diftinft  perfons  in  the  godhead 
make  but  one  God,  have  induced  fonic  to  believe 
that  there  is  no  God  at  all  :  juft  as  the  pretenfions 
of  heathen  philofophers  to   knowledge  really  un- 
attainable induced  feveral  to  affert  that  there  is  no 
knowledge  at  all.     If  I  was  to  write   the  hiftory 
of  arianifm,  it  would  be  a  part  of  my  fubjeft  to 
Ihew,  with  how  much  difficulty  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine prevailed  againft  it  ;  how  it  revived   often 
even  under  CoNSTANTiNE,  much  more  under  fome 
of  his  fuccelTors  ;  and  was,  at  laft,  drowned  in  the 
blood  of  thofe  who  profeifed  it.     The  Athanafians 
and  the  Arians  were,  in  fome  refpedts,  like  the 
Prafini  and  the  Veneti.     The  principal  difference 
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between  the  firft  was  in  the  words  they  ufed,  and 
between  the  laft  in  the  colors  they  wore.  Neither 
the  divines,  nor  the  chariot-drivers,  were  left  to 
contend  by  themfelves  in  the  fchools,  and  in  the 
circus.  Men,  v/omen,  children,  all  the  world, 
took  part  on  one  fide  or  the  other.  The  ftate  was 
difordered  by  the  circenfian,  and  the  church  and 
the  ftate  both  by  the  fy nodical  contefts.  The  civil 
power,  which  fhould  have  put  both  down,  kept 
both  up  :  and  magiftrates  were  as  partial  in  one 
cafe,  and  as  bigot  in  the  other,  as  the  vulgar.  It 
were  to  be  wifhed  that  the  comparifon  would  hold 
in  one  circumftance  more  -,  for,  in  the  reign  of 
Justinian,  the  Prafini  and  the  Veneti  were  both 
abolifhed. 

SECTION    XXX. 

npHE  accounts  we  have  of  Athanasius  and  of 
Arius  are  come  to  us  in  the  writings  of  the 
former,  and  of  thofe  of  the  fame  party,  and,  there- 
fore, may  be  deemed  extremely  partial,  as  they  are 
extremely  violent :  and  yet  very  little  fagacity  is 
necefTary  to  difcover,  even  in  them,  that  the  faint 
had  lefs  moderation,  and  not  lefs  ambition,  than 
the  heretic  •,  that  he  had  the  fpirit  of  intrigue  as 
much  as  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia;  and  that  he 
was  one  of  thofe  churchmen,  whom  pride  and  ob-^ 
flinacy  of  temper,  under  the  name  of  zeal,  render 
equally  fit  to  perfecute,  and  to  bear  perfecution. 
The  authority  of  the  perfons,  who  were  at  the  head 
of  this  difpute,  deferves,  in  a  word,  no  confi- 
Z  deration. 
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deration.  But  as  the  athanafian  do<5lrine  was  con- 
firmed by  the  firfl;  and  all  other  councils,  except  a 
very  few,  it  may  be  proper  to  enquire  what  regard 
thefe  councils  deferve.  Now  as  to  that,  we  may 
fay  boldly,  becaufe  we  can  prove  invincibly,  that 
they  deferve  none  ;  whether  we  judge  of  them  ana- 
logoufly  to  thofe  that  have  been  held  in  our  time, 
or  near  it,  or  whether  we  judge  of  thefe  primitive 
councils  by  what  we  know  of  them  from  cotem- 
porary,  and  the  moft  orthodox  authority. 

,  The  firlt  attempt  to  filence  Arius,  and  to  con- 
demn his  do(5trine,  was  in  a  provincial  council 
held  at  Alexandria.  The  letters  Osius  carried 
thither  from  Constantine  feemed  calculated  ra- 
ther to  compofe  and  reconcile,  than  to  animate 
and  condemn.  This  was  certainly  the  aim  of  Eu- 
sEBius  of  Nicomedia  in  whom  Constantine  had 
much  confidence,  that  of  the  emperor  himfelf,  and 
not  improbably  that  of  Osius  too.  This  council 
had  not  been  unanimous  in  their  fubfcriptions,  and 
nothing  had  been  formally  decided  againll  Arius 
in  it.  But  yet  I  think  that  the  terms,  which  made 
fo  much  noife  in  the  nicean  council  afterwards, 
were  employed  in  this  ;  the  terms  I  mean  of  one 
nature  or  fubftance,  and  three  perfons  or  fubli- 
ftencies :  for  it  was  grown  to  be  a  point  of  honor 
among  moft  of  the  prelates  and  great  men  of  the 
church,  not  to  fuffer  that  the  founder  of  their  re- 
ligion fhould  pafs  for  any  thing  lefs  than  a  God, 
even  the  Supreme  God.  This  circumftance  might 
encourage  Alexander,  the  biiliop  of  Alexandria, 
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or  rather  his  prompter  Athanasius  ;  and  Arius 
might  think  it  a  victory  not  to  be  loon  defeated. 
He  might  think  that  if  his  doftrine  could  (land  the 
firft  brunt  of  oppofition,  it  had  as  fair  a  chance  of 
becoming  orthodox  as  the  other.  Thus  the  dil- 
pute  continued,  and  the  diforders  occafioned  by  it 
at  Alexandria,  where  it  was  carried  on  with  open 
violence.  It  fpread  ;  it  gained  the  court.  The 
influence  of  the  clergy  on  private  confcience,  and 
the  influence  of  private  confcience  on  public  tran- 
quillity, began  to  fhew  themfeives  in  a  dangerous 
manner.  Constantine  faw,  and  apprehended 
the  confequences.  To  prevent  them,  he  refolved 
to  call  together  a  general  council,  and  to  prefide 
in  it;  for  fo  in  effecl  he  did.  He  flattered  him- 
felf  that  an  ecclefiafl:ical  difpute  Vv'ould  be  befl:  de- 
termined in  an  ecclefiafl:ical  alTembly  ;  and  that  a 
parcel  of  wrangling  priefl:s  would  be  filenced  by  a 
fynod  reprefentative  of  their  whole  order.  He  re- 
folved to  fupport  their  decrees,  whatever  they 
fliould  be  •,  about  which  it  is  plain  enough,  both 
by  the  language  and  the  conduct  he  held,  that  he 
Was  much  lefs  folicitous,  than  he  was  to  have  any 
decifion  that  might  put  an  end  to  the  difpute  : 
for  which  purpofe  there  is  room  to  fufpecft  that  he 
took,  among  others,  one  method,  rather  political 
than  fair.  I  fay,  that  there  is  room  to  fufpeft 
this.  I  dare  fay  no  more  in  oppofition  to  that  pro- 
fufion  of  learning,  which  has  been  employed  to 
defend  the  firfl:  nicean  council,  and  to  prove  the 
dodtrine  of  the  trinity,  that  was  fettled  in  it,  to  be 
an  ecumenical  decifion.  Mr.  Selden  publilhed 
4  in 
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in  latin,  from  an  arabian  manufcript,  the  Antiqui- 
ties of  the  church  of  Alexandria,  written  by  Eu- 
TYCHius,  a  famous  patriarch  of  that  church  in  the 
ninth  or  tenth  century.  Now  this  author  having 
given  a  Hft  of  thefe  patriarchs,  from  Hanarias  a 
cobler,  who  was  the  lirft  of  them,  down  to  Alex- 
ander, who  was  the  eighteenth,  relates  that  Con- 
STANTiNE  fummoned  a  council  at  Nicaea  to  deter- 
mine the  difpute  between  this  patriarch  and  Arius. 
The  council  confided,  he  fays,  of  two  thoufand 
and  forty  eight,  whereof  three  hundred  and  eigh- 
teen were  unanimous  in  declaring  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  The  reft  were  divided  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  different  opinions,  fententiarum  difcri- 
mine  multiplici ;  they  could  not  agree  among 
themfelves,  but  they  all  oppofed  the  three  hundred 
and  eighteen.  Selden  produces  two  authorities 
more,  to  confirm  that  of  Eutychius  :  the  autho- 
rity of  Joseph,  an  egyptian  prefbyter,  in  his  pre- 
face to  a  verfion  of  the  councils  into  arable  from 
antient  chriftian  monuments  ;  and  that  of  Ismael 
Ibn  Ali,  a  mahometan  hiftorian  of  reputation. 
They  fpeak  to  the  fame  effed  :  and,  by  the  con* 
current  teftimony  of  all  three,  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine of  the  trinity  was  not  that  of  the  whole  coun- 
cil, nor  of  a  majority  of  the  fathers.  It  feems  to 
have  been  rather  a  profefTion  of  faith  drawn  up  by 
the  bifhop  of  Jerufalem  for  the  emperor,  *'  quam 
"  defcripferat  ei  epifc.  Hierofolymit."  the  emperor 
had  it  read  in  the  fynod  :  three  hundred  and  eigh- 
teen approved  it  out  of  the  whole  number  :  thefe 
were  unanimous,  the  reft  could  agree  in  nothing, 
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"  nee  inter  fe  Concordes,  nee  in  fide  fua."     It  was 
necelTary  to  the  defign  of  Constantine,  there- 
fore, that  the  decifion  of  a  party  in  the  council 
fhould  pafs  for  an  oecumenical  decifion.     On  the 
whole,  there  is  room  for  the  fufpicion  I  have  men- 
tioned ;  for  if  it  fhould  be  objefled,  that  thefe 
teftimonies  were  given  fome  centuries  after  the 
events  happened,  the  fame  objedlion  may  be  made 
to  the  moft  approved  of  greek  and  roman,  jewifh 
and  chriftian,  ecclefiaftical  and  civil,  facred  and 
profane    antiquities,    as   Mr.  Selden    oblerves. 
EuTYCHius  and  Joseph  were  learned  antiquaries, 
they  were  both  orthodox.     They  wanted  no  ma- 
terials, and  their  biafs  was  llrongly  in  favor  of  the 
nicean  council.     Eutychius  declares  his  appro- 
bation of  the  dodrine,  and  Joseph  compares  the 
three  hundred  and  eighteen  to  the  angels  for  their 
excellency,  and  to  the  ftars  for  their  Iplendor. 
The  prejudices  of  thefe  men  were  in  favor  of  the 
do6lrine  and  council,  to  both  of  which  the  ma- 
hometan  hiftorian  muft  have  been  very  indiffe- 
rent :  and,  in  this  particular  refpecl,  his  teftimony 
may  be  deem.ed  more  credible  than  that  either  of 
Athanasius,  or  of  Arius,  would  be*. 

*  N.  B.  Since  I  have  mentioned  mahometan  teftimonies  con- 
cerning the  eftablifhment  of  the  trinitarian  doftrine,  mayl  not 
be  allowed  to  obferve,  that  this  dodlrine  gives  the  Mahometans 
as  muchreafon  to  fay  that  the  revelation  which  Mahomet  pub- 
liflied  was  neceflary  to  eflablifh  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, in  oppoiition  to  the  polytheifm  which  chriftianity  had  in- 
troduced, as  Chriftians  have  to  infift  that  the  revelation  which 
Christ  publifhed  a  few  centuries  before,  was  necelTary  to 
eftablifh  the  unity  of  the  godhead  againft  pagan  polytheifm  ? 

Vol.  IH.  L  If 
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If  Const antine  flattered  himfelf  that  this  ex- 
pedient would  impofe  an  uniform  belief,  the  event 
fhewed  that  he  was  much  deceived.     Such  dif- 
putes  are  in  their  nature  not  determinable  ,  and  all 
attempts  to  determine  them  by  dogmatical    de- 
cifions  are  palliative  remedies,  of  as  bad  confe- 
quence  as  no  decifion  at  all,  and  of  worfe  when  a 
fubmifllon  to  them  is  exaded  by  fraud,  or  force 
and  violence.     He  was  not  yet  acquainted  widi 
the  pertinacious  fpirit  of  the  clergy,  who    never 
give  up  a  point  which  ambition  or  intereft,   en- 
thufiafm  or  humor   has  made  any  of  them  ad- 
vance ;  tho  the  peace  of  mankind  and  the  lives  of 
millions  be  at  flake,  in  a  quarrel  that  concerns  nei- 
ther natural  religion  nor  even  the  effentials  of  re- 
vealed religion.     Experience  foon  informed  him 
better  -,  for  tho  arianifm  was  condemned,  and  the 
reverend  fathers   racked  their  brains  to  find  out 
v/ords  that  might  eftablifli  not  a  fimilitude  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father,  but  a  famenefs  and  conlubflan- 
tiality  with  him,  nay  tho   the  chiefs  of  the  feci 
-  feemed  to  fubmit  to  the  authority  of  the  council, 
like  the  bifliops  of  Nicomedia  and  Caefarea,  yet 
the  Arians  were  Arians  flill.     They  feemed  to 
'fubmit  to  it  ;   but  in  truth  they  fubmittcd  to  that 
of  the  emperor,  who  would  have  a  decifion  at  any 
rate.     The  council  made  no  converts.     He  made 
Tome  hypocrites,  who  anfwered  hispurpole  enough, 
by  playing  v/ith  words  fo  dexteroufly  as  to  adopt 
•athanafian  terms  and  retain  arian  opinions. 

^  Hew 
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How  fliould  the  authority  of  this  council  have 
any  weight  with  thofe  who  thought  hke  Ap.ius, 
when  it  had  none  with  thofe  who  thought  like 
Athanasius  ?  And  it  had  none  even  with  the 
very  beft  of  thefe.  Notwithflanding  the  zeal  of 
St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  for  the  nicean  doc- 
trine, it  is  evident  that  it  had  none  with  him.  He 
maintained  his  opinions  as  independently  of  this 
council,  to  which  they  v/ere  conform.able,  as  Arius 
could  maintain  his,  that  ftood  in  dired:  oppofition 
to  it.  How  elfe  can  we  account  for  what  he  fays 
in  a  letter  to  Procopius  ?  "  I  am  determined,  fays 
the  faint  fpeaking  of  councils,  "  to  avoid  all  fuch 
"  affeniblies  for  the  future."  He  declares  that 
he  "  had  not  {een  any  council  whofe  conclufion 
"  hnd  been  happy,  or  who  had  done  more  to 
''  cure  than  to  increafe  and  aggravate  evils.'*  He 
fpeaks  in  other  places  to  the  fame  effeft.  But 
what  he  fays  in  his  book  about  bilhops,  to  whole 
chara6lers  he  was  much  lefs  favorable,  tho  he  was 
a  bifliop,  than  St.  Jerom  was  to  their  order ;  and 
what  he  fays  in  fome  of  his  orations  or  fermons, 
particularly  in  his  farewell  fermon  when  he  quitted 
his  bifhopric  and  retired  to  his  folitude,  go  to  the 
bottom  of  this  matter,  and  fliew  how  impoiTible  it 
was  that  a  council  could  be  afiembled  in  this  fa- 
mous fourth  century,  when  fo  many  important 
articles  of  faith  were  fettled,  that  deferved  any 
more  regard  than  that  of  Trent.  Men  were  raifed 
to  the  epifcopal  dignity  too  eafily,  he  fays,  with- 
out regard  to  their  morals,  and  without  any  other 
merit  than  a  great  defire  to  be  biihops.     The  ig- 
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norance  of  thefe,  however,  was  the  leaft  evil  •,  for 
there  were  others  who  became  the  ludibria  may- 
games  of  Ufe,  indifferent  about  the  faith,  and 
ready  to  take  any  fide  •,  followers  of  the  modes  and 
cuftoms  of  the  times,  not  of  the  laws  of  God ; 
lions  to  their  inferiors,  but  fawning  dogs  to  the 
great.  He  continues.  When  they  have  nothing 
elfe  to  boaft,  they  boaft  of  their  very  iniquity. 
This  is  that  myftery  of  iniquity,  which  has  over- 
fpread  almoft  the  whole  world.  He  defcribes  fome 
of  thefe  pallors  of  the  church  indulging  themfelves 
in  all  the  effeminate  luxury  of  the  age,  and  patrons 
of  their  own  vices  in  the  vices  of  others,  giving 
others  leave  to  fm  that  they  might  fm  with  greater 
licence  themfelves.  He  paints,  in  a  fort  of  con- 
trail with  thefe,  fome  who  put  off  their  brafs  for 
gold,  who  wore  long  beards,  folemn  countenances, 
and  modeft  habits  -,  whofe  heads  were  reclined, 
their  walk  and  geflure  as  compofed,  as  their  mien 
and  their  voice  foft  and  gentle,  vocem  pertenuem. 
They  affedled  wifdom  in  all  their  outward  air, 
but  they  had  none  in  their  minds,  where  it  fhould 
principally  refide.  He  compares  the  noife  and 
confufion  of  their  afiemblies  to  thofe  of  the  circus 
and  the  theater.  He  complains  that  they  were 
iniquitous  and  abfurd  judges  of  things  •,  iniqui  et 
abfurdi  rerum  judices.  That  names  diredled  their 
hatred  and  their  friendfhip  •,  and  that  they  did  not 
blufli  to  contradidt  themfelves  before  the  fame  au- 
ditory. In  fhort,  he  congratulates  himfelf  that 
he  fhould  fit  no  longer  among  thofe  cranes  and 
geefe.  He  leaves  them  to  their  thrones  and  ty- 
2  ranny. 
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ranny.  He  bids  them  be  infolent  by  themfelves. 
He  bids  them  adieu.  Valete,  pergite.  Ego  me 
ad  Deum  convertam,  fays  the  faint. 

I  MIGHT  colletft  many  more  anecdotes  Hke  thele 
from  the  writings  of  St.  Gregory,  and  might 
ftrengthen  them  too  by  other  very  orthodox  au- 
thorities both  before  and  after  his  time  :  by  that 
of  St.  Cyprian,  for  inftance,  who  wrote  about  a 
century  before,  as  high  an  opinion  as  he  entertain- 
ed and  propagated  of  billiops  and  of  the  whole  ec- 
clefiaftical  order;  and  by  that  of  Sulpitius  Se- 
VERus,  who  wrote  about  a  century  after  his  time. 
I  will  quote  the  laft  particularly,  becaufe  it  occurs 
to  my  memory  as  I  am  writing,  and  is  very  Ihort. 
Sulpitius  Severus,  a  zealous  Chriftian  of  the 
fifth  century,  fays,  that  in  his  time  the  bed  of  the 
clergy  *,  thofe  wlio  did  not  addicl  themfelves  to 

trade 

*  Tho  I  have  not  quoted  St,  Cvprian  ss  particularly,  as  I 
have  quoted  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  in  the  text,  it 
may  be  proper  to  do  fo  in  this  note,  that  you  may  fee  the 
charafter  of  the  Chriftians,  and  even  of  the  martyrs  or  con- 
feffors  of  the  third  century,  as  fully,  as  you  have  feen  that  of 
the  bifhops  and  councils  of  the  fourth  century.  St.  Cyprian 
then  fpeaks  to  this  purpofe  in  his  book  De  lapfis  :  that  the 
Chriftians  of  his  age  were  given  up  to  infatiable  avarice  ;  that 
the  clergy  were  unfound  in  the  faith,  and  licentious  in  their 
manners ;  that  the  men  were  effeminate,  and  difgraced  their 
beards ;  that  the  women  were  coquet  and  lewd  :  for  he  ac- 
cufes  them  here  of  prollituting  their  members  ^,  that  is,  the 
members  of  Christ,  to  the  Gentiles;  and,  fomewhere  elfe, 
of  lying  with  the  Chriftian  priefls  ^.     He  fays,  that  not  only 

a  Proftituere  gentilibus  membra   Chbisti        ■ 
►  Cum  Tirisj  iifque  clericis,  ccncujnbentiura. 

rafii 
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trade  and  ufury,  nor  live  in  fine  houfes,  nor  at- 
tend to  the  improvement  of  their  great  eftates,  did 

rafli  fwearing,  but  perjury,  infolent  contempt  of  their  fupe- 
rlors,  poifonous  malice,  and  obftinate  hatred  prevailed  among 
the  generality  of  ChriRians.  He  fays,  in  particular,  that  many 
bifhops,  defpifmg  their  holy  funclion,  were  taken  up  with  fe- 
cular  affairs  ;  that  they  deferted  their  flocks,  wandered  into 
the  provinces  of  others,  traded,  exercifed  ufury,  got  fraudu- 
lently into  the  pofTeiTion  of  eftates  to  which  they  had  no  right, 
grew  rich,  and  left  the  poor  to  ftarve.  Such  was  the  purity 
of  an  age  famous  for  martyrs  and  confe/Tpri,  aji4  at  the  fame 
time  for  greateft  difiblution  of  manners.  Nay,  even  confef- 
fors  themfelves  fell  into  the  fame  diffolutlon,  and  were  guilty 
of  the  moft  abominable  crimes,  "  fraudes,  ftupra,  et  adulteria," 
as  the  faint  afiures  us  in  his  famous  and  favorite  book,  De 
Ui'fitato  ecclefiae.  He  adds,  that  injuftice,  infolence,  and 
perfidy  might  be  learned  of  thefe  confefTors,  and  he  cau- 
tions Chriftians  againft  following  their  examples,  "  nemo— de 
*'  confeflbris  moribus  difcat."  Such  was  the  clerical  or- 
der'; fuch  were  thofe  martyro  or  confeffors,  who  obtained  by 
their  fufferings  the  greateft  fam.c  and  authority  in  the  church, 
at  a  time  when  many  articles  of  faith  were  determined,  and 
many  more  were  on  the  point  of  being  determined  in  tlie  next 
century.  As  little  credit  as  Cyprian  ipay  defcrve  in  other  cafes, 
he  defe'rves  much  in  this ;  for  lie  advances  nothing  improbable, 
nothing  which  muft  not  have  been  of  public  notoriety  when  he 
wrote.  It  may  feein  ftrange  indeed  that  fo  great  a  ftickler  as  he 
Was,  for  epifcopal  dignity  and  authority,  and  for  the  pre-emi  _ 
nence  of  the  religious  ov(;r  the  civil  fociety,  ftiould  tranfmit 
fuch  a  charafter  of  them  to'  pofterity.  But  this  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  perhaps,  by  afTuming,  for  I  grow  very  apt  to  af- 
fume,  by  converfing  fo  much  with  ecclefiaftical  writers,  who 
iaffume  much  oftener  than  they  prove,  that  the  faint  applied 
to  every  bifhop  efpecially,  and  even  to  every  prieft,  what 
modern  divines  applied  to  the  pope,  when  they  maintained,  in 
the  cafe  of  Julius  the  fecond,  at'  the  beginning  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  that  no  vices  whatever  could  degrade  this 
dignity,  nor  leiTen  this  authority,  unlefs  there  was  a  fufnicion 
of  herefy^ 

»^  Vid.  Gu  icciARDiN,  at  the  end  of  his  ninth  look. 

fomething 
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fomething  worfe ;  that  they  waited  for  prefents 
which  were  made  to  them,  and  difgraced  the  dig- 
nity of  their  miniftry  by  a  venal  fandlity,  and  by  the 
price  they  fet  on  the  exercife  of  it.  Thefe  com- 
plaints were  not  arrows  Ihot  in  the  dark.  All  of 
them  were  publifhed  at  the  time.  Some  of  the 
keeneft  were  fo  in  a  fermon  preached,  before  the 
whole  court  and  people  of  Conftantinople,  in  the 
church  of  Sanda  Sophia.  They  are  more  than 
fufficient,  therefore,  to  take  away  all  that  refped 
for  councils,  even  for  the  nicean,  which  has  been 
founded  fo  high  by  divines  in  all  ages  from  the 
fourth  downwards.  They  may  ferve  likewife  to 
take  off  our  wonder  at  all  the  revolutions  to  which 
the  orthodox  doftrine  of  the  trinity  was  expofed  in 
an  age  when  councils  contradicted  councils ;  when 
four  or  five  hundred  fathers  of  the  church,  for  I 
think  there  were  fo  many  at  Rimini,  to  fay  no- 
thing of  the  council  of  Seleucia  and  others,  could 
prevaricate  about  a  do6lrine  fo  lately  eftablifhed  ; 
and  when  arianifm  could  revive  in  this  fhort  fpace 
of  time  fo  much  as  to  make  one  orthodox  dodor  * 
complain  that,  except  a  few,  who  were  of  his  party 
you  may  be  fure,  all  the  reft  of  the  ten  provinces 
ofAfiahadnot  the  true  knowledge  of  God;  and 
another  t,  that  the  world  was  furprifed  to  find  it- 
felf  arian,  "  miratus  eft  orbis  fe  elTe  arianum  ;"  in 
fhort,  when  not  only  a  great  number  of  the  gens 
iinigera,  the  furplice- wearing  crowd,  but  Li- 
BERius  the  bifhop  of  Rome,  and  that  great  cohim.n 
of  orthodoxy,  Osi  us,  becanie  fautors  of  the  Ariaiis. 

»  St.  Hilary.  t  St.  Jerom. 
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The  truth  is,  that  whether  laymen  came  into 
thefe  fynods  or  not,  as  St.  Gregory  of  Nazian- 
zum  complains  bitterly  that  they  did,  the  fpirit  of 
the  court  was  the  fpirit  that  directed  the  determi- 
nations of  councils.  A  fuccefTion  of  princes  like 
Valens  would  have  made  the  whole  roman  em- 
pire arian.  A  fuccefiion  of  princes  like  Julian 
might  have  made  it  pagan  again.  But  a  fac- 
ceflion  of  princes  like  Theodosius,  like  him  at 
leaft  in  his  religious  charader,  banifhcd  arianifm 
to  the  Goths,  among  whom  it  was  at  laft  extin- 
guiihed  by  Recaredus  in  Spain,  tho  not  by 
means  as  gentle  as  Mariana  would  infinuate.  If 
chriftianity  was  not  propagated,  as  the  religion  of 
Mahomet  was,  yet  is  it  true  to  fay  that  the  fyftem 
of  chrillian  theology,  which  has  paffed  for  the 
chriflian  religion  ever  fince,  and  has  done  fo  much 
hurt  under  that  notion,  was  eftabliflied  by  the 
fword,  and  by  every  kind  of  perfecution. 

The  orthodox  opinion  concerning  the  divinity 
of  Jesus  had  two  advantages  over  the  other,  which 
could  not,  as  I  think  they  did  not,  fail  to  produce 
great  effefls  on  all  thofe  who  were  zealoufly  af- 
fedted  to  chriftianity,  or  who  defired,  for  any  rea- 
fon  religious  or  political,  to  maintain  the  fervor  of 
others.  The  firft  of  thefe  advantages  was  this. 
.  The  orthodox  belief  gave  a  greater  luftre  to  chri- 
ftianity. If  the  other  came  more  nearly  to  the 
truth,  and  contradided  human  reafon  lefs,  yet  this 
held  out  m.ore  of  the  marvellous  :  and  the  mar- 
vellous 
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vellous  in  matters  of  religion,  that  is  prefumed  to 
be  revealed,  will  impofe  and  afFeft  more  than 
truth  and  reafon.  This  was  an  advantage  which 
the  ableft  of  the  fathers  faw  and  improved  :  and 
therefore  fome  of  them  always  maintained  it  with 
a  zeal,  which  would  have  been  called  heretical 
obftinacy,  if  they  had  not  happened  to  be  declared 
orthodox  at  lafl,  againft  thofe  who  were  willing  to 
foften  certain  terms  for  the  fake  of  peace  and 
union  :  and  they  preferred  to  both  thefe  the  keep- 
ing it  intire.  They  fucceeded.  They  took  every 
other  advantage  that  the  courfe  of  events  offered, 
or  intrigue  could  procure  •,  they  improved  them 
all  by  this,  and  they  tranfmitted  to  pollerity  the 
orthodox  doclrine  after  many  flruggles. 

Every  able  man  faw  and  improved  this  ad- 
vantage ;  but  the  other  was  of  a  nature  to  make 
itfelf  felt  by  every  man  who  embraced  chriflianity, 
for  it  proceeded  from  the  pride  of  the  human 
heart.  That  the  Supreme  Being  ihould  fend  an 
inferior  being,  who  was  for  that  reafon  called  his 
Son,  to  redeem  mankind  and  to  give  them  a  more 
perfeft  law,  might  be  thought  fufEcient  to  fatisfy 
divine  juftice,  that  required,  according  to  them,  a 
vidlim  to  be  offered  up  ;  and  even  an  honor  more 
than  fufEcient  done  to  creatures  whom  he  had 
placed  in  the  loweft  rank  of  intelligent  beings  and 
moral  agents.  But  that  he  Iliould  fend  his  Son, 
who  was  confubftantial  with  himfelf,  in  glory 
equal,  in  majefty  co-eternal,  to  fulfill  fuch  pur- 
pofes  as  thefe,  might  be  thought  fuch  a  mark  of 

favor 
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favor  and  prediledlion  as  raifed  the  fons  of  men  to 
a  much  higher  rank  in  the  fcale  of  being.  Agree- 
ably to  this  notion,  we  find  that  the  angel  in  the 
apocalypfe  would  not  fuffer  St,  John  to  adore  him, 
but  declared  himfelf  a  fellow- fervant  to  the  evange- 
lill,  and  to  all  thofe  who  had  the  teftimony  of 
Jesus  *.  This  refpeft  was  not  fhewn  even  to 
Abraham,  or  Daniel,  before  the  incarnation  of 
Christ  and  the  redemption  of  man,  which  is  a 
myftery  that  the  angels  acknowledge  and  reve- 
rence f.  They  acknowledge  it,  and  by  that  they 
acknowledge  the  dignity  of  the  human  nature. 
Thus  far  Erasmus  §  carries  the  obfervation.  But 
a  right  reverend  archbifhop  ||  of  our  church  car- 
ries it  much  farther,  at  the  clofe  of  one  of  his  fer- 
mons,  where  he  obferves  very  pathetically,  that 
when  the  angels  fell,  God  left  them  in  their  fallen 
ftate  j  but  when  man  fell,  he  fent  his  fon,  his 
only  begotten,  his  dearly  beloved  fon,  to  redeem 
the  race  by  his  fulferings  and  pafiion.  Qne  of 
ihefe  divines  raifes  us  to  an  equality  with  the  an- 
gels, the  other  to  a  fuperiority  over  them. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  other  inftance,  ready 
to  be  brought,  wherein  fathers  of  the  church  and 
councils  have  impofed  their  own  imaginations, 
and,  perhaps,   their  miftakes,    for  revealed  doc- 

*  ViJe  ne  fcceri?,  confervus  tuus  fum,  et  fratrum  tuorum 
habcntimn  teflimonium  Jesu.     Apoc.  c.  xix. 

+ — In  qtieni  dcfiderant  angcli  profpicere.    St.  Pet.  i  ep.  c.  i. 
§  Catechef.  6.  |!  Tillotsoh. 

trines 
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trines  and  divine  truths,  curling  and  perfecuting 
all  thofe  who  diffented  from  thern.  Thefe  in- 
ftances  do  not  fall  within  the  bounds  I  have  fet  to 
myfelf.  One  of  them,  hqwever,  fhall  be  juft  men- 
tioned, becaufe  it  has  been  the  fubjed;  of  much 
controverfy,  and  the  caufe  of  much  diforder  in 
many  countries,  and  is  fo  at  this  time  in  France. 
Our  countryman  Pelagius  appeared  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifdi  century.  He  was  called  the 
britannic  ferpent.  His  firft  antagonift  was  the 
furly,  foul-mouthed  controverfift  Jerom  :  his 
greateft  was  Austin.  He  was  condemned  by 
councils,  and  excommunicated  by  popes.  But 
lie  was  a  great  genius,  a  great  divine,  and  a  great 
philofopher  ;  and  if  he  was  too  much  a  floician  in 
his  theology,  he  might  have  reproached  thofe 
who  oppofed  him,  St.  Austin  particularly,  for 
rningling  too  much  platonifm  in  theirs.  The  prin- 
cipal objeftion  to  his  dodtrine  was,  that  he  aicribed 
too  much  to  freewill,  and  nothing  to  grace.  But 
it  may  be,  that  if  he  magnified  too  highly  the  fuffi- 
ciency  of  one,  he  extenuated,  rather  than  rejected, 
the  ufe  and  efficacy  of  the  other.  The  Stmipe- 
lasians  at  leaft,  who  diffented  from  the  african 
bifhop  about  predeftination  and  grace,  avoided 
the  extreme  into  which  Pelagius  was  underfbood 
to  go,  and  maintained  a  neceffiry  concurrence  of 
freewill  and  grace ;  by  v/hich  they  avoided  the 
abfurd  circular  reafoning  of  thofe  who  make  faith 
neceffary  to  obtain  grace,  and  grace  necefiary  to 
produce  faith.  Man  was  to  co-operate  with  God 
'n  their  theology,  and  falvation  was  open  to  all 

who 
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v;ho  did  fo.  This  doctrine  appears  moderate, 
reafonable,  and  no  way  repugnant  to  the  ideas  of 
divine  juftice  and  goodnefs  -,  whereas  that  of  an 
abfolutc  predeflination,  of  eleftion  and  reproba- 
tion, is  fcandaloufly  fo.  A  Jew  accullomed  to 
beUeve  that  God  had  chofen  one  nation  to  be  his 
pecuharly,  and  exclufively  of  ail  others,  might 
fall  eafily  into  an  opinion,  that  a  divine  partiality 
for  particular  men  had  fucceeded  and  taken  the 
place  of  a  divine  partiality  for  a  particular  na- 
tion. But  it  has  been,  and  it  muft  be  always  ve- 
ry impolitic  in  divines  to  fix  fuch  blafphemy  on 
the  great  mailer  of  their  artificial  theology,  if  St. 
Paul  may  be  underflood  naturally  and  coherent- 
ly in  another  fenfe.  The  apoftle  meant,  as 
Locke  -f  explains  his  meaning  not  very  naturally 
perhaps,  nor  coherently,  to  afiert  the  right  which 
God  has  over  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  to  raife 
and  to  favor  one,  to  deprefs  and  rejeft  another, 
according  to  his  good  pleafure  and  the  impene- 
trable fecrets  of  his  providence.  The  Jews  were 
rejected  nationally,  becaufe  they  refufed  nationally 
to  receive  the  Mefiiah.  But  thofe  of  them  who 
received  him  were  not  included  in  this  rejedtion. 
He  had  chofen  them  nationally,  by  virtue  of  his 
fovereignty :  by  virtue  of  the  fame,  he  had  re- 
jected them  nationally  likewife.  But  of  perfonal 
eledion  or  rejedlion  among  thofe  who  embraced 
chriftianity,  and  fo  became  the  people  of  God  in- 
ftead  of  the  Jews,  the  apoftle  had  no  intention 
to  fpeak  ;  if  this  expofitor  guelTes  well.     Thus  in- 

t  Vid.  Locke  in  his  Paraph,  and  notes  7. 

deed 
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deed  we  muft  underftand  St.  Paul,  to  reconcile 
his  do6lrine  a  little  to  common  fenfe  *,  to  com- 
mon equity,  and  to  fuch  notions  of  the  divine 
perfeflions  as  it  would  be  much  more  impious  to 
difbelieve,  than  to  dilbelieve  him.  But  St.  Au- 
stin thought  fit  to  underftand  him  otherwife, 
and  to  believe  the  apoftle  according  to  his  own 
interpretationof  fome  pafiages,  in  defiance  of  com- 
mon fenfe,  common  equity,  and  true  theifm.  St. 
Austin,  whom  other  fathers  and  councils  have  fol- 
lowed, St.  Luther,  St.  Calvin,  and  St.  Janse- 
Nius,  have  fuppofed  a  myftery  where  there  is 
none,  except  in  the  ftyle  of  a  writer  the  leaft 
precife  and  clear  that  ever  writ :  and  under  pre- 
tence of  explaining  this  myftery  they  have  blaf- 
phemed,  as  St.  Paul  himfelf  did,  if  his  fenfe  was 

*  I  SAY  a  little  ;  becaufe  it  may  be  obferved,  that  whea 
Mr.  Locke  aflerts,  on  this  occafion,  that  God  proceeds  to 
favor  or  rejeft  nations  arbitrarily,  and  by  the  right  of  his  fo- 
vereignty  alone,  without  any  regard  to  their  moral  charac- 
ter, he  proftitutes  ftill,  in  fome  degree,  that  of  God  himfelf, 
and  facrifices  a  great  deal  too  much  to  his  refped  for  St. 
Paul.  In  order  to  foften  the  abfurdity  of  the  apoftle,  who 
meant,  as  it  appears  plainly  enough  by  the  context,  not- 
withftanding  this  ingenious  device,  juft  what  Calvin  fuppo- 
fed him  to  mean,  he  deltroys  the  great  iandion  of  natural 
law,  by  which  the  virtues  of  focieties  tend  neceffarily  to  their 
profperity,  and  the  vices  to  their  mifery.  Surely  this  doc- 
trine of  abfolute  predeftination,  and  that  of  unlimited  pafhve 
obedience,  are  doftrines  of  the  utmoil  abfurdity,  tho  taught 
by  this  apoftle;  with  this  difference  however,  that  one  teaches 
us  to  fubmit  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  man,  and  the  other,  that 
God  proceeds  in  his  government,  as  human  tyrants  do^  by 
arbitrary  will.  One  is  abfurd :  the  other  both  abfurd  and 
impious. 

theirs. 
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theirs.  They  have  made  a  god,  fuch  as  no  one, 
who  knows  what  he  fays  when  he  fays  he  beheves 
a  o-od,  can  acknowledge :  and  they  impute  to 
him,  what  they  who  beheve  a  devil  might  impute 
with  o-feat  propriety  to  that  wicked  fpirit.  This 
ftrano-e  and  impious  doftrine  has  been  tranfmit- 
ted  to  us  from  the  fifth  century,  and  tho  difputed 
by  fome,  is  held  in  general  to  be  orthodox.  They 
who  agree  in  little  elfe,  agree  in  this.  Janfeniils, 
Lutherans,  Calvinifts,  and  I  am  forry  to  fay  that 
the  divines  of  our  church,  who  are  better  theifts 
than  to  adopt  fo  abominable  a  doctrine,  are  obli- 
ged to  fwear  that  they  do,  when  they  fubfcribe 
the  thirty  nine  articles.  Whether  St.  Paul  in- 
tended to  teach  it  is  made  to  fome  perfons,  but  I 
confefs  not  to  my  felf,  doubtful  j  that  St.  Austin 
did,  and  that  Christ  did  not,  teach  it,  is  certain  : 
and  yet  this  do61:rihe  is  one  of  thofe  which  theo- 
logy has  impofed  for  a  chriftian  dodlrine,  and  by 
which  the  peace  of  the  world  has  been  difturbed 
in  every  age  of  the  church.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  church  has  been  in  eveiy  age  an  hydra,  fuch 
a  monfler  as  the  poets  feign  with  many  heads. 
All  thefe  heads  hifled  and  barked  and  tore  one 
another  with  fury.  As  fail  as  fome  were  cut  off, 
others  fprouted  out,  and  all  the  art  and  all  the 
violence  employed  to  create  an  apparent,  could  ne- 
ver create  a  real  uniformity.  The  fcene  of  chrifti- 
anity  has  been  always  a  fcene  of  diflenfion,  of  ha- 
tred, of  pcrfecution,  and  of  blood. 


SEC- 
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SECTION     XXXI. 

'T"'  H  I  s  the  atheifl"s  obje6t,  and  Chrifbians  can- 
not  deny.     It  is  neceffary  therefore,  in  order 
to  juftify  the  chrillian  reHgion  from  this  reproach, 
that  we  proceed  to  (hew,  by  inftances  Hill  ftronger 
and  more  modern  than  thofe  that  have  been  al- 
ready produced,  how  thefe  difturbances,  far  from 
being  the  natural  effefts  of  rehgion,  have  proceed- 
ed folely  from  the  conllittition  of  the  chrillian 
church,  by  which  the   peace   of  the  \vorld  was 
laid,  in  the  firfl  ages  of  chriftianity,  and  ftill  hes, 
at  the  mercy  of  an  order  of  men,  who  indulge 
their  pafTions,  and  find  their  account  feveral  ways 
in  dillurbing  it.     We  have  proved,  by  undeniable 
evidence,    that   the  whole  body  of  the   clergy, 
fome  few  good  and  learned  but  not  infallible  men 
excepted,  was  ignorant,  contentious,  and  profli- 
gate ;  and  that  councils  were  riotous  afiemblies, 
governed  by  intrigue,  and  celebrated  with  noife, 
confufion,  and  the  greateil  indecency.     This  was 
the  flate  of  the  church  in  the  fourth  century  :  and 
it  did  not  grow  better,  if  it  could  not  grow  worfe, 
afterwards.     On  the  contrary,    as   learning  and 
knowledge  decreafed  in  the  latter  empire,  the  im- 
pofitions   of  ecclefiafiical    authority    grew  up  to 
fuch  an   height,  and   were    fo   confirmed  in   the 
courfe  of  nine  centuries  at  leafl,  that  when  learn- 
ing revived,  tho  they  were  detcfted,  they  could 
not  be  exploded.     A  chriftian  church,  for  I  ufe 
the  word  here  in  the  improper  but  com>mon  ac- 
ceptation 
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ceptation  of  it,  having  been  eftablifhed  in  the  em- 
pire by  Const ANTiNE,  as  well  as  the  chriftian  re- 
ligion, and  both  of  them  being  fuppofed  to  have 
the  fame  divine  original,  the  power  and  difcipline 
of  one  became  as  independent  of  the  civil  autho- 
rity, as  the  doflrines  of  the  other.  According  to 
this  fyfbem,  the  clergy  did  not  compofe,  in  the 
empire  nor  out  of  it,  wherever  they  were  admit- 
ted, an  order  belonging  to  the  Hate  that  admitted 
them  i  nor  incorporated  with  it  as  a  member  of 
the  fame  body,  independent  on  it  as  a  fubje6t. 
But  they  compofed,  more  properly,  an  order  dif- 
tindl  from  it,  the  member  of  another  body,  the 
fubje6t  of  another  ftate.  Churchmen  were  bufy 
and  troublefome  inmates  in  every  family  where 
they  were  received.  They  lived  at  the  expence  of 
it,  they  acquired  government  in  it,  and  they  had 
often  an  intereft  contrary  to  it.  This  was  the  cafe 
whilft  the  empire  continued  entire.  The  autho- 
rity of  the  empire  extended  itfelf  over  many  pro- 
vinces and  different  ftates.  So  did  that  of  the 
church.  Even  the  conquerors  of  one  were  con- 
quered by  the  other.  Thus  it  happened  in  the 
weft,  if  not  in  the  eaft,  and  the  Goths  chriftia- 
nifed,  if  the  Saracens  did  not.  When  the  empire 
was  broken  to  pieces,  the  church  remained  entire-, 
and  the  fame  ecclefiaftical  authority  and  difcipline 
fubfifted,  where  the  fame  imperial  authority  and 
government  were  no  longer  acknowledged. 

But  it  is  neceffary  I  Ihould  ftiew  you,  in  fome 
particulars,  the  truth  of  what  is  advanced  in  ge- 
neral. 
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tieral.  Whilft  the  Chriftians  were  a  feet  in  the 
empire,  they  had  private  judicatures  of  their  own  ; 
and  they  avoided  the  pagan  tribunals,  not  only 
becaufe  they  might  think  that  it  was  below  the 
dignity  of  faints  to  fubmit  to  be  tried  by  them, 
but  chiefly  becaufe  it  was  prudent  to  conceal  from 
unbelievers  that  Chriftians  went  to  law  with  Chri- 
ftianSi  and  that,  notwithftanding  the  fandlity  of 
their  profefTion,  the  greateft  crimes,  even  that  of 
inceft,  were  pradifed  arriong  them.  That  thefe 
were  their  reafons,  is  plain  from  what  St.  Paul 
writes  to  the  Corinthians  in  the  fifth  and  fixth 
chapters  of  his  firft  epiftle.  Tho  abfent  in 
body,  yet  prefent  with  them  in  fpirit,  he  judges 
the  inceftuous  man,  and  delivers  him  over  to  Sa- 
tan. Neither  he,  nor  they,  had  any  right  to 
judge  thofe  who  were  out  of  the  church.  But  they 
had  a  right  to  judge  thofe  who  were  in  it,  or 
they  pretended  to  have  it.  Inceft  might  have 
been  punifhed  by  a  pagan  judge.  But  the  inceft: 
of  a  Chriftian  was  to  be  puniflied  by  Chriftians, 
as  far  as  they  could  puniQi  by  excommunicating 
and  delivering  over  to  the  devil,  but  even  thus  in 
order  to  the  falvation  of  the  criminal ;  that  the 
fpirit  may  be  faved  in  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus, 
tho  the  flefn  be  deftroyed.  St.  Paul  aflcs,  "  Dare 
"  any  of  you,  having  a  matter  againft  another, 
"  go  to  law  before  the  unjuft,  that  is,  the  hea- 
"  thens,  and  not  before  the  faints,  that  is,  your 
*"  fellow  Chriftians  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  the 
"  faints  ftiall  judge  the  world  ?  Know  you  not 
*'  that  we  ftiall  judge  angels  ?"  After  which,  the 
YoL.  III.  M  apoftle 
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apoftle  dire^bs  fuch  as  have  any  controverfy  toge- 
ther to  take  the  meaneft  and  moft  contemptible 
Chriltian  for  their  judge,  rather  than  to  go  to  the 
tribunals  of  the  impious.  I  underftand  the  paf- 
fage,  as  Erasmus  explains  it,  more  agreeably  to 
the  drift  of  this  whole  argumentation,  than  others. 
St.  Austin,  he  fays,  gave  it  the  fame  fcnfe  j  but 
I  wonder  this  judicious  critic  did  not  obfcrve  how 
abfurdly  the  faint  reafoned,  when  he  thought  he 
was  obliged,  by  this  palTage,  to  take  upon  him- 
felf  the  judgment  of  caufes,  becaufe  he  was  a  bi- 
fhop  *.  The  reafoning  of  St.  Paul,  however  ex- 
cellent in  his  time,  could  not  be  applicable  in 
that  of  St.  Austin'.  I'he  empire  was  then  be- 
com.e  Chriltian.  The  faints  were  judged  by  faints 
in  the  public  tribunals  ^  and  the  apprehenfion  of 
giving  fcandal  to  the  heathen  v/as  a  vain  pretence, 
on  many  accounts. 

The  truth  is,  that  there  was  in  thofe  days, 
what  has  been  feen  very  often  fmce  among  the 
clergy,  a  fort  of  holy  ambition,  which  proved  as 
flrong  a  motive  in  the  hearts  of  good  men  tran- 
fported  by  a  miftaken  zeal  for  the  church,  whofc 
caufe  they  confounded  with  the  caufe  of  religion, 
as  that  profane  ambition,  which  mean  nothing 
more  than  to  advance,  under  pious  pretences,  the 
grandeur,  wealth,  and  dominion  of  the  religious 
over  the  civil  fociety,  was  in  the  hearts  of  hypo- 

*  Divua  AucusTiNus,  iti  libro  De  opere  monachorum,  ait 
fefe  ex  hoc  Pa  en  loco  cogi  ad  f'uilipiendti  judicia  caufarum, 
quum  effet  epifcopuc. 

crites 
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crites  and  knaves.  Innumerable  fuch  examples 
charity  will  incline  us  to  believe  that  there  have 
been;  and  without  going  farther  than  our  own 
country  and  thelaft  age,  fuch  Laud  feems  to  me 
to  have  been,  an  ambitious,  tyrannical  priefl,  but 
a  pious  man. 

These   two  forts  of  ambition  helped  one  ano- 
ther mutually.     Neither  of  them  could  have  done 
fo  well  alone  •,  but  both  concurring,  from  very 
different  motives,  they  foon  eftablifhed  a  church 
as    independent    on    the    ftate,    as    conjundures 
well  improved,  and  the  characters  of  princes  well 
managed,  could  make  it.      The  emperors  were 
moftly  favorable  to  them,  for  one  of  thefe  two 
reafons,  and  fometimes  for  both.     As  far  as  bi- 
gotry prevailed,  they  looked  on  the  conftitution 
of  the  church  to  be  of  the  fame  divine  original  as 
the  doftrines  of  it.     They  received  the  former  on  " 
the  faith  of  thofe  from  Vvhom  they  received  the  lat- 
ter.    They  had  as  good  authority  for  one  as  for 
the  other  -,  and,  however  the  clergy  might  differ 
about  points  of  doftrine,  and  fome  of  difcipline, 
the  whole  order  agreed  to  inculcate  the  fame  re- 
fpe6l  for  the   hierarchy,  or  the  holy  principality, 
that  is,  for  their  ov/n  order.     Christ  had  efta- 
bliflied  his   church  on  the  model  of  the  jewilh. 
The  near  correfpondence  of  ecclefiaflical  polity, 
under  both  difpenfations,  fhewed  a  famenefs  of 
original  •,  and  the  near  correfpondence  of  the  ter- 
reftrial   hierarchy  with  that  which  had  been  ima- 
gined in  heaven,  proved  that  it  was  divine.     All 
this  was  fliewifh.     It  paffes  now.     It  might  well 

M  2  pafs 
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pafs  then.  But  yet,  I  think,  there  was  anothcF 
reafon  for  favoring  the  church,  which  the  emperors 
felt  more  fenfibly. 

The  notion  of  a  formal  alliance  between  the 
church  and  the  ftate,  as  between  two  independent 
diftinft  powers,  is  a  very  groundlefs  and  whimfi- 
cal  notion*.     But  a  fraudulent  or  filent  compaft 

between 

*  I  HAVE  heard  of  a  fermon  preaclied  by  one  doftor  Senior, 
a  fellow  of  Trinity  college  in  Cambridge  before  king  Charles 
the  fecond  at  Newmarket,  in  the  days  of  paflive  obedience  and 
non-refiftance,  and  afterwards  printed.  His  text  was  taken 
from  the  14,  15,  and  16th  verfes  of  the  4thchapter  of  Exodus, 
or  fome  of  them,  wherein  God  direfls  Moses  to  take  Aaron, 
the  levite,  becaufe  he  knew  that  Aaron  could  fpeak  well  to 
the  people,  and  joins  them  together  in  commiffion,  that  they 
might  afiift  one  another  mutually  ;  that  Aaron  might  be  in- 
Head  of  a  mouth  to  Moses,,  and  that  Moses  might  be  inftead 
of  God  to  Aaron.  What  other  applications  the  good  doftor 
made  of  thefe  texts  I  know  not.  But  I  am  informed  by  one  ', 
who  has  read  the  fermon,  that  he  eftablilhed  on  them  a  fup- 
pofed  alliance  between  the  church  and  the  ftate  :  or  rather  be^ 
tween  the  church  and  the  king.  By  this  alliance,  the  well- 
fpoken  levite  was  to  inftill  paflive  obedience  to  the  king  into 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  infill  on  it,  as  on,a  law  of 
God.  The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  be  the  nurfing 
father  of  the  church,  to  fupport  her  authority,  to  preferve  at 
leafl:,  if  not  increafe,  her  immunities,  and  to  keep  her  in  the 
full  poffeflion  of  all  the  advantages  fhe  claimed.  The  church 
performed  her  part,  and  had  a  right,  by  virtue  of  this  alliance^ 
if  the  king  did  not  perform  his,  to  teach  this  dodrine  no 
longer,  and  to  refume  her  independency  on  the  ftate  and  on 
him.  This  was  the  purport  of  the  fermon  at  leaft :  and  War- 
BVRTON  took  his  hint,  poffibly,  from  it,  and  turned  it  to  ferve 
his  purpofe,  that  is,  to  lay  down  the  fame  principles,  and  to 
banter  mankind,  if  he  could,  by  not  drawing  diredly  and 

a  Mr.  Lewis,  who  was  himfelf  of  Trinity  college. 

avowedly 


\ 
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between  princes  and  priefts  became  very  real,  as 
foon  as  an  ecclefiaftical  order  was  eftablifhed. 
The  emperors  admitted  and  reverenced,  or  ap- 
peared to  reverence,  the  divine  right  of  the  clergy. 
The  clergy,  in  return,  made  ufe  of  their  influ- 
ence over  confciences  to  eftablifli  an  opinron  of  a 
divine  right  in  them.  They  were  no  longer  dei- 
fied after  death,  as  they  had  been  whijft  the  em- 
pire was  pagan  ;  but  they  were  made  facred  du- 
ring their  lives  :  and  as  bifhops  ordained  one  ano- 
ther and  their  fubordinate  priefts  by  the  impofi- 
tion  of  hands,  fo  they  ordained  emperors  and 
kings  by  crowning  them,  and  by  anointing  them 
with  holy  oil,  which  angels  were  fometimes  em- 
ployed to   bring  down   from  heaven.     As  they 

avowedly  from  them  the  fame  conclufions.  Doftor  Senior's 
authority  is,  no  doubt,  as  good  in  this  cafe,  as  that  of  De 
Marca,  or  even  of  Bossuet.  The  firft,  a  time-ferving 
*"  priell,  interefted,  and  a  great  flatterer,  if  ever  there  was  one, 
and  who  made  no  fcruple  to  explain  away  whatever  he  had 
found  himfelf  obliged  to  fay  in  favor  of  the  Hate.  The  latter 
was  as  wife,  if  not  as  cunning,  as  learned,  and  a  much  better 
man,  thonotfo  much  in  the  favor  of  Mr.  Warburton,  who 
gave  them  charafters,  in  his  affuming  ftyle,  v/ithout  knowing 
any  thing  of  them,  and  who  has  the  impertinence  co  pronounce 
of  the  2;reate{t  fcliolar,  the  greateft  divine,  and  the  grsateil 
orator  of  his  age,  that  he  was  "=  a  good  fenfible  man.  He  was 
all  I  have  fajd  of  him ;  but  he  was  an  ecclefiaftic,  and  a  fubjeft 
of  France. 

b  When  De  Marca  was  made  bi/hop  of  Conferans,  and  could  not  get  his 
hulls  difpatchcd,  he  explained  away  all  he  faid  to  limit  the  papal  power.  He 
fent  this  book  to  Innocent  the  Xth,  with  a  letter,  whereby  he  retracted 
many  things  he  had  faid,  alked  pardon  for  his  errors,  and  promifed  for  the 
future  to  fupport,  with  all  his  force,  the  prerogatives  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
After  this  he  writ  De  ilngulari  primatu  Petri,  to  flatter  the  Jamepope. 

f  Vid.  the  laft  edition  of  the  Alliance  between  church  and  flate  dcmoa- 
Sr*t£d, 

M  3  made 
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made  their  own  office,  fo  they  made  that  of  empe- 
rors and  kings,  independent  of  human  inftitu- 
tion,  and  the  divine  appointment  was  fignified, 
or  rather  conveyed,  in  both  cafes  by  their  mini- 
flry.  By  this  alHance  of  the  hierarchy  and  the 
monarchy,  rehgion,  that  fhould  fupport  good 
government  alone,  was  employed  to  fupport  good 
or  bad  government  alike,  as  it  had  been  by  St. 
Paul  :  and  the  word  of  men,  and  the  greateft 
ufurpers  and  tyrants,  were  not  only  pafllvely  obey- 
ed, but  ferved  and  courted,  by  the  moft  eminent 
faints  of  the  church,  when  no  ecclefiaftical  in- 
tereft  prevailed  to  alter  their  conduft ;  for  then 
the  molt  fulfome  panegyrifts  became  the  moft  vi- 
rulent libellers,  and  they,  who  had  preached  fub- 
miffion,  preached  rebellion. 

Such  infractions  of  this  alliance,  or  compadl:, 
happened  fometimes  •,  but  in  general  it  held  :  and 
a  joint  ufurpationon  the  liberties  of  mankind  was 
the  efFe6l  of  it.  We  have  obferved  already  that 
CoNSTANTiNE  meant  to  govern'  the  chriftian 
flocks  by  their  paftors.  Neither  he,  nor  his  fuc- 
cefTors,  perceived,  that  the  imperial  and  kingly 
power  might  be  controlled  in  time  by .  the  very 
expedient  by  which  they  hoped  to  govern  more 
abfolutely.  Neither  he,  nor  they,  apprehended 
foon  enough,  that  if  a  degree  of  ecclefiaftical 
power  was  necelTary  to  maintain  religion,  religion 
might  become  an  expedient  to  render  this  power 
exorbitant.  The  clergy  employed  it  to  fervc 
the   ambition  of  princes :    why  fhould   they  not 

employ 
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employ  it  to  ferve  more  efFedually  their  own  ? 
All  this  happened  in  time,  and  was  brought  about 
by  flow,  but  fure,  degrees.  The  church  claimed 
at  firft  ecclefiaflical  jurifdidion,  as  it  was  called, 
alone  ;  cognizance  of  fins  again  ft:  the  laws  of 
God,  rather  than  of  crimes  againft  the  laws  of 
civil  focieties,  and  of  matters  purely  fpiritual  that 
related  to  the  confciences  of  men  and  that  the 
civil  power  could  not  properly  judge.  Pait  then 
among  thefe  objecTts  of  ecclefiaflical  jurifdiciion, 
difcipline  and  mianners,  two  very  vague  appella- 
tions and  liable  to  be  much  extended,  were  contain- 
ed. Sins  v/ere  multiplied  by  variety  of  doftrines  -, 
and  as  they  were  punifhed  by  difcipline,  they 
were  multiplied  too  by  that.  Things  that  could 
not  be  deemed  fpiritual  were  bawled  in  as  thino-s 
appertaining  to  fpirituals.  Thus  ecclefiaflical  ju- 
rifdidlion  was  extended  :  and  the  emperors  con- 
firmed it,  not  only  by  referring  fuch  matters  to 
the  judgment  of  fynods  and  fpiritual  courts,  but 
by  their  pofitive  edidls,. 

Tkat  they  were  indiiTerent  enough  about  doc- 
trines, and  more  folicitous  to  eftablifli  uniformity 
than  orthodoxy,  may  be  well  fufpedled  of  feve- 
ral.  CoNSTANTiNE  favcrcd  the  nicean  dodlrine, 
in  hopes  to  eftabliili  uniformity  by  it.  But  when 
he  found  that  it  received  different  interpretations, 
and  that  ATHANASiuswas  a  principal  obfl;acle  to  all 
terms  of  accommodation,  he  fhewed  favor  to  the 
other.  He  perfecuted  Athanasius,  he  hearkened 
more  than  ever  to  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  and 

M  4  whea 
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when  he  came  to  die,  he  died  in  that  city,  a  ht- 
tle  after  he  had  been  baptifed  by  Eusebius. 
Some  of  your  writers,  indeed,  would  perfuade, 
that  he  was  baptifed  at  Rome  by  Sylvester,  in 
order  to  give  fome  color  to  that  impudent  forge- 
ry of  his  donation  to  that  pope  and  the  roman 
church.  But  how  fliould  they  perfuade,  by  fabu- 
lous traditions,  and  fuch  anachronifms  as  even 
Jews  would  blufh  to  own,  againft  the  tenor  of 
authentic  hiftory,  and  the  monuments  of  the  age  •, 
for  fuch  we  mufl  repute  the  dates  of  his  edidls  to 
be  in  this  cafe  ?  I  think  that  his  fucceffors,  who 
appear  the  moll  attached  to  reigning  orthodox 
opinions,  might  a6l  on  the  fan^e  principle.  They 
difcovered,  and  they  might  have  difcovered  fooner, 
that  thefe  theological  difputes  are  indeterminable 
in  their  nature.  They  imagined,  and  they  might 
well  imagine  after  what  they  had  feen,  tho  the  no- 
tion be  not  abfolutely  true,  that  tranquillity 
could  not  be  preferved  in  the  Hate  without  uni- 
formity in  religion.  To  procure  this  uniformi- 
ty, therefore,  councils  provincial  and  general 
were  called  and  held  on  every  occafion.  They 
were  called  and  held,  the  general  councils  at  Icaft 
were  fo,  by  the  imperial  authority,  and  not  by 
that  of  the  patriarch  of  Rome,  nor  that  of  the 
patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  in  the  firft  ages  after 
the  eftablifhment  of  chriftianity.  They  were  com- 
pofcd,  no  doubt,  much  like  thofe  that  have  been 
above  defcribed,  that  is,  very  fcandaloufly ;  and 
they  would  have  decreed  to  little  purpofe,  if 
their  authority  had  (tood  alone.     But  that  of  the 

emperors 
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cfnperors  bore  them  out.  The  emperors  wanted 
only  a  pretence  to  force  an  uniform  fubmiflion  to 
fome  decifion  or  other  j  and  their  authority  was 
juft  fufficient  for  that  purpofe  in  vulgar  prejudice. 
Thus  the  alHed  powers,  the  hierarchy  and  the 
monarchy,  have  acted  ever  fince.  Thefe  farces 
were  renewed  in  every  age  :  in  every  age  their 
confequences  were  more  or  lefs  tragical ;  and  thi$ 
is  the  authority  to  which  the  chrillian  world  has 
beeri  refigned  in  matters  of  religion. 

SECTION     XXXIL 

'Tp  H  E  religious  fociety  rofe  very  faft,  by  fuch 
means  as  thefe,  to  great  pre-eminence  over 
the  civil  in  the  empire,  and  to  an  influence  ovep 
private  confciences,  that  rendered  their  difputes, 
fometimes  about  trifling  ceremonies,  and  fome- 
times  about  unintelligible  fpeculations,  a  new 
fource  of  diffenfion  arnong  mankind,  unknown  to 
the  pagan  world,  and  even  greater  than  any  of 
thofe  that  provoke  the  qioft  barbarous  nations  to 
exceflfes  of  cruelty.  But  there  were  other  means, 
which  encreafed  this  pre-eminence  and  influence 
vafl^ly,  and  enabled  the  church  to  do  ftill 
greater  mifchief  to  the  ftate.  One  of  thefe  means 
we  may  reckon  to  have  been  the  improvement  that 
was  made  in  the  hierarchical  fyftem.  Chriftiani- 
ty  was  a  numerous  fed  before  Constantinz,  or 
CoNSTANTiNE  would  havc  been  a  Chriftian  no 
piore  than  Licinius.  But  the  fame  order  and  the> 
^ame  polity,    which  were  eilablifhed  a:frerwards^ 

could 
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couldnotbe  efiablifhedjeitherinparticular  churclies, 
or  in  the  church  in  general,  whilfl:  it  was  a  fed. 
There  was  a  fort  of  mixed  government,  ariftocra- 
tical  and  democratical,  in  the  cliurches,  and  fome 
of  thefe  might  correfpond  and  convene  together. 
But  in  the  firft  cafe,  there  was  not  power  fuffici- 
ent  to  enforce   fubordination,    nor    faciHty,    nor 
fafety  enough  in  the  fccond,  whilft  thefe  churches 
were  difperfed  far  and  wide  under  lieathen  govern- 
ments.    Prefbyters  or  elders  ruled  the  churches. 
They  v/ere  all  bifhops,  that  is,  overfeers,  alike, 
and   co-equal   in  rank  and   power,  till,   faftions 
arifing,  one  prefbyter  was  appointed  by  the  apo- 
ftles,  or  chofen  by  the  faithful,  to  govern  the  reil, 
and  was  flyled  the  bifhop  "  eminentiae  gratia." 
■Pre-eminence  and  fubordination  were  eftablifhed, 
for  much  the  fame  reafon,  even  among  thefe  fu- 
perior  prefbyters  or  bifliops.     When  metropoli- 
tans or  archbifliops  began  to  be  known  in  the 
church  is  not  very  certain.     But  I  fuppofe  it  is 
certain  that  tiie  billiop  of  a  church  eflablifhed  in 
any  metropolis  prefided  in  every  afiembly  over  the 
other  prefbyters  cf  the  province,  even  before  the 
reign  of  Constantine.     Thus  you  fee  that  the 
democratical  form  of  church  government,  which 
obtained  in  the  days  of  the  apoflles,  when  every 
one  was  a  teacher  that  would  be  fo,  and  when  they 
themfelves  had  no  other  authority  among  the  faith- 
ful than  that  of  firfl  preachers  of  the  gofpel  and 
firfl  founders  of  churches,  grew  early  to  be  ariflo- 
cratical.     You  fee,  likewife,  how  early  this  form 
began  to  tend  to  the  monarchical.     It  tended  to  it 

in 
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in  every  fuccecding  age  more  and  more.  As 
CoxsTANTixE  changed  the  rehgion,  he  made 
great  changes  in  the  conftitution  of  the  empire,  in 
the  mihtary  order,  and  in  the  civil  adminiftration. 
He  created  new  and  higher  offices  in  the  ftate  :  fo 
did  the  clergy  in  the  church.  He  conflituted  vi- 
cars over  the  governors  of  provinces  :  Jo  primates 
were  raifed  above  metropolitans.  The  praefecli 
praetorio  had  a  rank  above  the  vicars :  fo  pa- 
triarchs had,  when  ever  they  got  it,  over  primates. 
The  ecclefiaO.ical  pov/er  rofe  up  from  a  rough  and 
broad  bafis  to  the  form  of  a  pyramid  -,  and  if  the 
laft  ftone  was  not  laid  to  crown  the  fabric,  it  was 
attempted  to  be  laid.  In  plain  terms,  if  tliere  had 
been  an  uninterrupted  fucceflion  of  popes  like 
Gregory  the  feventh,  during  a  century,  the  weft: 
might  have  feen,  as  well  as  the  eaft,  a  whimfical 
but  real  empire  founded  on  fuperftition.  A  re- 
puted vicar  of  God,  the  pope,  might  have  go- 
verned here  as  ablblutely,  as  a  reputed  divinity, 
the  dairo,  did  there.  But  the  fates  of  the  dairo 
and  the  pope  have  been  much  alike.  The  former 
is  depofed,  confined,  and  ftill  adored  :  the  latter 
has  been  much  degraded,  if  not  depofed.  His 
power  is  confined,  if  not  his  perfon  ;  and,  tho  his 
thunder  be  heard  no  longer,  he  maintains  the 
pageantry  of  an  ecclefiaftical  Jupiter, 

It  may  appear  matter  of  wonder,  that  a  body  of 
men  as  ignorant  and  as  profligate,  as  that  of  the 
clergy  Ihewed  itfelf  to  be  as  foon  as  it  figured  in 
the  empire,  fliould  be  Pible  to  alT.ime,  under  pre- 
tence 
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tenee  of  religion,  a  power  equally  exorbitant  in 
the  exercife,  and  mifchievous  in  the  confequences. 
But  our  wonder  will  ceafe,  if  we  confider  another 
of  the  means  that  were  employed  to  bring  this 
about.  Superftition  took  the  place  of  religion, 
and  faith  of  morality.  To  profefs  a  belief  of  what 
no  man  underftood,  and  to  perform  all  the  external 
duties  which  the  church  required,  pafled  in  thole 
days,  and  I  apprehend  they  do  fo  flill  among 
5nany,  for  the  fum  of  religion.  The  athanafian 
creed  had  little  intention  to  make  better  men,  and 
better  citizens.  The  eight  or  nine  creeds  of  the 
Arians  had  probably  as  little ;  and  yet  an  aflent 
to  thefe  creeds  would  have  covered  a  multitude  of 
fms,  better  than  charity :  and  the  vileil  of  men 
would  have  had  a  fairer  chance  for  falvation,  in 
either  of  thefe  feds,  for  the  merit  of  believing, 
than  the  moft  virtuous  of  men,  out  of  it,  for  the 
peritof  afting  all  their  lives  as  fuch.  A  religion, 
which  confiiled  in  the  profefTion  of  an  implicit  be- 
lief, and  in  the  praftice  of  certain  external  duties, 
was  much  more  grateful  to  the  generality  of  men, 
than  a  ipiritual  religion  that  Ihewed  itfelf  outward- 
lyby  a  ftrid  pradtice  of  all  the  duties  of  public 
and  private  morality.  As  foon,  therefore,  as  fhe- 
ology  and  fuperftitiori  had  introduced  fuch  a  re- 
ligion in  the  place  of  original  chrifti^nity,  the  one 
pafled  eafily  for  the  other ;  the  inclinations  of 
mankind  helped  the  deception  •,  the  vices  of  the 
laity  were  indulged,  the  vices  of  the  clergy  were 
cbvered,  by  it.  The  folemn  manner  in  which 
thefe  men  Glaciated  imoofcd  on  the  vulgar  of  all 

ranks, 
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ranks,  who  were  feduced  by  the  eye,  and  led  by 
the  ear.  The  very  habits  of  bifhops  and  priefts 
contributed  much  to  the  fame  purpofes,  as  St. 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum  obferves  in  one  of  the 
difcourfes  to  which  I  referred  above ;  the  vener- 
able ephod,  the  caffoc  of  Samuel,  the  humble 
walking  ftaff,  and  thofe  ornaments  of  the  head  that 
denoted  virginity  *. 

But  farther.     Left  all  this  Ihould  not  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  keep  up  the  falfe  notions  of  religion, 
which  could  alone  maintain  a  profligate  clergy  in 
the  pre-eminence  and  authority  they  had  ufurped, 
another  expedient  was  employed.     It  was  of  fuch 
a  nature,  that  it  might  have  been  thought  more 
proper  to  expofe  and  aggravate,  by  the  contraft  it 
created,  than  to  conceal  and  atone  for  the  general 
turpitude  of  the  clergy.     But  the  promoters  of  it 
knew  what  they  did.     They  truiled  to  the  abfur- 
dity  of  mankind,   and  they  followed,  with  con- 
lidence  and  fuccefs,  the  example  {ct  them  by  the 
clergy  of  the  mod  antient  nations.     The  order  pf 
the  magi,  for  inftance,  was  not  lefs  ambitious,  nor 
more  virtuous  probably,  than  they  were  :  and  the 
fame  might  be  prefumed  of  other  ecclefiaftical  or- 
ders that  had  floriflied  in  the  eaft.     But  ia  all 
th^fe  orders  there  had  been  particular  men,  and 
feds  of  men,  who  retired  from  the  world,  and  de- 
dicated- themfelves   to  lives  of  feeming  fanftity 

*  Cernimus  venerandam  ephodum,  et  Samuelis  dipIoTdem, 
fcipionem  humilem,  capitis  ornameuta  virginibus  peculia- 
ria,  etc. 

J  and 
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and  real  aufterity,  by  which  they  maintained  a  re- 
verence for  the  grofleft  fuperftitions,  and  for  the 
much  larger  part  oF  the  fame  ccclefiaftical  body 
■who  remained  in  the  world,  and  were  not  exempt 
from  the  corruptions  of  it.  Pythagoras  had 
imitated  thefe  inftitutions  ;  and  the  Jews,  who  had 
borrowed  much  from  the  Greeks  after  Alexan- 
der's expedition  had  brought  them  acquainted, 
feemed  to  have  copied  in  the  fame  inilance  after 
him.  If  the  Sadducees  might  be  faid  to  refemble 
theEpicureans,  andthePharifees  the  Stoicians,  fure 
1  am  that  a  nearer  refemblance  might  be  found 
between  the  Eflenes  and  the  difciples  of  Pytha- 
goras, who  were  behind  the  curtain,  and  who  lived 
in  community.  The  Effenes  confined  themfelvts 
to  Paleftine  i  but  the  Therapeutae  were  a  fort  ot 
hellenift  Effenes,  who  difperfed  themfelves,  as  the 
Chriftians  had  done,  into  Greece  and  other  coun- 
tries, but  principally  into  Egypt ;  for  which  rea- 
fon  one  of  the  names  was  better  known  to  Jose- 
pHus,  and  the  other  to  Philo.  Nothing  can  be 
more  admirable  than  the  fanctity  and  aufterity  of 
this  fe<5t,  whether  appearing  in  the  world,  or  hid 
in  their  folitudes.  E,usebil;s,  whom  an  improba- 
bility feldom  flopped,  would  have  made  Chriftians 
of  them  y  as  f^veral  antient  and  modern  divines 
have  endeavoured  to  do  after  him,  but  to  no  pur- 
pofe.  Chriftianity  was  little  fpread,  fcarce  known,, 
and  fcarce  diftinguiflied  from  judaifm,  Vv-henPHiLO 
gave  an  account  of  this  feet.  But  this  fec5l  had 
been  long  in  fulnefs  of  fame,  before  it  was  imitated 
2  bv 
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by  Chriflians  j  for  it  had  been  fo  even  before  chri- 
flianicy. 

The  decian  and  other  perfecutions  firft,  reh- 
gious  ntelancholy,  and  even  a  defire  of  fame  after- 
wards, might  carry  many  Chriftians  to  lead  an  an- 
choretic  Hfe,  as  Paul  and  Antony  did  in  the 
deferts  of  Egypt,  about  whom  Athantasius  and 
Jerom  have  pubhfhed  fo  many  ftupid  Hes.  The 
ccnobitic  life  began  much  about  their  time  j  for  it 
was  in  the  fourth  century  that  Basil  inftituted  his 
order.  But  this  inftitution  did  not  come  into 
great  vogue  till  the  want  of  it  was  m.ore  felt,  in 
the  very  beginning  of  the  fixth  century.  It  was 
then  that  Benedict  founded  his  order  in  Italy, 
from  which  fo  many  others  fprouted  up,  like  the 
fuckers  of  a  great  tree.  Monadic  inftitutions 
multiplied  in  every  age,  in  the  weft  particularly ; 
for  they  grew  more  and  more  neceffary,  in  every 
age,  to  the  church,  as  the  ecclefiaftical  order  in 
general  gave  more  and  more  fcandal,  and  as  the 
ufurpations  of  the  roman  pontiffs,  who  made  great 
advances  towards  a  fpiritual  monarchy,  increafed.' 
Enthufiafm,  abetted  and  condufled  by  the  policy 
of  the  church,  was  a  principal  motive  to  fiich 
eftablilhments  :  and  indeed  no  other  motive  could 
have  filled  thefe  numerous  focieties.  The  fervor 
in  every  one  was  great  at  firft  :  and  they  renewed, 
in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  that  fimplicity,  that 
innocence,  that  zeal,  and  that  devout  aufterity,  by 
which  primitive  Chriftians  v/ere  fuppofed  to  have 
diftinguifhed  themfelves.     But  this  fervor  foon 

grew 
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grew  cooli  and  luxury,  and  vices  of  all  kinds,  as 
prevalent  in  thefe  religious  focieties,  as  in  any 
other  parts  of  the  chriftian  church.  The  expe-*' 
client  however,  that  ferved  to  maintain  ecclefiafti- 
cal  pre-eminence  and  authority,  did  not  fail  for 
this.  The  fecular  clergy  had  been  provided  for 
amply,  that  they  might  have  the  means  and  en- 
couragements neceflary  to  make  them  anfwer  the 
ends  of  their  inllitution,  and  that  no  excufe  might 
be  left  them  for  neglefting  thefe  ends.  But  when 
they  turned  into  fcandal  what  was  defigned  for 
edification,  and  forfeited,  therefore,  their  right  to 
all  they  enjoyed  by  the  beneficence  of  the  faithful  j 
when  they  fhould  have  been  reformed,  or  their 
revenues  fhould  have  been  given  to  others,  inftead 
of  this  they  kept  their  poffelTions  tho  they  broke 
their  conventions  with  the  public  j  and  the  public 
was  at  the  expence  of  enriching  another  clergy. 
Jufl  fo  again,  and  as  fafl  as  this  other  clergy  grew 
corrupt,  nothing  was  taken  from  theiti ;  but  new 
orders  of  the  fame  kind  were  founded  to  fcreen 
them  and  the  fecular  clergy  both,  or  to  atone  for 
the  iniquity  of  both  :  and  that  eternal  bubble,  the 
laity,  paid  the  whole  immenfe  and  growing  charge. 

Thus  have  things  continued  to  the  prefent  age  : 
and  the  religious  fociety,  among  Chriftians,  has 
imitated  fuccefsfully  the  policy  of  rehgious  focie- 
ties that  fioriihed,  above  three  thoufand  years  ago, 
in  the  pagan  world.  You  muft  not  be  furprifed 
at  this  afTcrtion.  It  is  eafy  to  fliew  that  the  vaft 
Variety  of  religions,  which  prevail  in  the  world, 

are 
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are  derived  ultimately  from  a  few  general  princi- 
ples, common  to  all  men  becaiife  they  arile  from, 
the  common  fund  of  human  nature  :  and  that,  in 
confequencc  of  this,  many  rites  and  ceremonies, 
many  inftitutions  and  orders,  mull  defcend,  fome- 
times  with  miOre  and  fometimes  with  lefs  affinity, 
to  the  lateft  pofterity.  They  defcend,  like  tor- 
rents of  water,  which  are  not  the  fame  to  the  fight 
Tior  tafte,  when  the  length  of  their  courfe,  the  foils 
through  which  they  have  pafled,  and  the  mixture 
of  other  ftreams,  have  purified  fome,  and  rendered 
others  more  foul.  But  they  defcend  from  the  fame 
fprings  :  and,  like  thofe  mighty  rivers  which  pre- 
ferve  the  frefhnefs  of  their  waters  very  far  into  the 
fea,  they  prefei-ve  much  of  their  original  characfler, 
as  they  roll  along  through  the  vaft  ocean  of  time. 
Turn  your  eyes  even  at  this  day  to  the  eaft.  You 
will  difcover  rites,  ceremonies,  inftitutions,  and 
orders  of  men,  wherever  the  devaftations  of  bar- 
barous nations  have  not  deftroyed  the  people,  as 
well  as  the  religions,  of  countries,  much  like  to 
thofe  which  prevailed  in  the  fame  countries  in  the 
remoteft  antiquity.  The  bramins  have  a  fort  of 
allegorical  polytheifm  •,  as  I  fuppofe  that  their  pre- 
deceffors  the  brachmans  had.  They  hold  the 
pre-exiftence  and  tranfmigration  of  fouls ;  they 
abftain  from  fielh  j  they  retain  the  notions  of  pol- 
lution and  purification  •,  they  wafii  away  fins  in 
the  waters  of  the  Ganges  ;  they  pretend  to  abftract 
themfelves  from  fenfe,  and  to  contemplate  the 
Supreme  Being  by  intenfe  meditation.  The 
brachmans  were  poffibly  a  feet  of  gymnofophifts : 
Vol.  in.  N  and 
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and  there  are  at  this  time  joghis  and  faquirs  in  the 
eaft,  who  carry  their  auflerity  and  penance  to  fuch 
furprifing  excefs,  that  the  carthufian  monks,  or 
thofe  of  La  Trappe,  compared  with  them,  may 
pafs  for  fedls  of  luxurious  fybarites.  Should  any 
of  thefe  reverend  fathers  hear  it  faid  that  they  are 
defcended  from  antient,  and  outdone  by  modern, 
idolaters,  they  would  be  extremely  fcandalifed  : 
and  yet  nothing  is  more  true.  It  is  as  true,  as  it 
is  to  fay  that  they  ferve  the  fame  purpofes. 

Whilst  the  eyes  of  mankind  were  dazzled  by 
thefe  appearances  of  fanftity,  which  fome  few  of 
the  religious  fociety,  who  devoted  themfelves, with- 
out knowing  that  they  did  fo,  for  the  reft,  held 
forth,  the  reft  purfued  the  defigns  of  their  am- 
bition with  great  art,  and  uninterrupted  per- 
feverance.  They  could  not  have  been  atchieved 
with  lefs  of  either  y  for  even  contrary  fyftems  were 
made  to  co-operate  in  promoting  them  ;  poverty 
and  riches,  humility  and  oftentation,  the  want  and 
the  excefs  of  authority  and  power.  This  I  mean. 
The  fecular  clergy  not  'only  fcreened  themfelves 
behind  the  apparent  fandity  of  the  regular,  which 
caft  a  iuftre  on  the  whole  church ;  they  not  only 
impofed  by  the  religious  merit  of  others,  but  they 
accuftomed  the  world  by  degrees  to  reverence  them 
for  the  wealth  and  dignities  they  enjoyed,  and  for 
the  pomp  and  magnificence  v/ith  which  they  af- 
fefted  to  appear.  As  the  true  fpirit  of  rehgion 
decayed,  and  as  that  of  fuperftirion  took  it's  place, 
this  was  more  eafily  brought  about :  and  he,  who 

imagined 
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imagined  that  he  paid  honor  to  a  fuccefTor  of  the 
apoftles,  paid  it  in  reahty  to  the  patriarch,  the  pri- 
mate, or  the  metropolitan  ;  dignities  which  eccle- 
fiaftical  ambition  had  afTumed,  on  the  model  of 
thofe  which  had  been  created  in  the  ftate. 

The  eaftern  church  rofe  by  much  the  fame 
means,  but  could  never  rife  to  the  fame  power,  as 
that  of  the  wefb.  Many  reafons  of  this  difference 
will  occur  to  thofe,  who  sre  converfant  in  the 
hiCioxy  of  the  church,  and  in  that  of  the  latter  em- 
pire. I  fhall  iniift  on  one,  which  was  the  princi- 
pal, and  in  the  confequences  of  which  the  weftern 
provinces  were  mod  concerned  in  thofe  days,  as 
they  were  alone  concerned  afterwards.  The  rea- 
fon  is  this.  The  opportunities,  of  advancing  early 
and  fuccefsfully  towards  a  monarchical  form  of 
government,  were  much  more  favorable  in  the 
weft  than  in  the  eaft.  The  patriarchs  had  a  fort  of 
tetrarchical,  or  ethnarchical  authority,  for  I  fuppofe 
it  is  not  eafy  to  diftinguifli  diem ;  and  befides  thofe 
cnfigns  of  hoaor,  which  primates  and  metropoli- 
tans affe6led  to  have  as  well  as  they,  the  patriarchs 
affumed  one  which  had  belonged  to  the  emperors 
folely,  and  enjoyed  it  in  common  with  them  ;  that 
I  mean  of  lights  or  fires  carried  in  folemn  pomp 
before  them.  From  the  inftitution  of  this  di- 
gnity there  were  three  patriarchs,  the  patriarchs 
of  Rome,  of  Antioch,  and  of  Alexandria.  He 
of  Rome  remained  alone  in  the  weft  i  but  in  the 
eaft  two  others  were  added,  a  patriarch  of  Con- 
ilantiaople,  and  laft  of  all  a  patriarch  of  Jerufalem. 
.    '       ■  N  2  It 
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It  is  faid  that  the  biihop  of  Rome,  Leo  the  firft, 
oppofed  ftrenuoufly  the  ere6lion  of  this  patri- 
archate. If  he  did  fo,  altho  it  was  evidently  an 
advantage  to  him  that  the  eaft  fhould  be  divided 
into  many  patriarchates,  whilft  he  alone  was  patri- 
arch in  the  weft,  and  might  hope  to  be  fo  of  the 
weft  and  the  eaft  too,  we  may  venture  to  fay  that 
he  did  not  judge  of  his  true  intereft  as  nicely  as 
popes  have  done  generally,  and  as  it  became  him 
to  do  in  particular,  who  was  thought  to  join  in  his 
conduft  the  character  of  the  fox  to  the  chara6ter,  as 
well  as  name,  of  the  lion, 

Gregory  the  firft,  and  the  great,  as  he  is  called, 
faw  the  advantage  of  being  fole  patriarch  in  the 
weft,  whilft  there  were  four  biftiops  decorated  with 
the  fame  title  in  the  eaft  :  and  he  refolved  to  im- 
prove it.  If  this  rank  had  been  given  on  a  reli- 
gious account,  it  ought  to  have  been  given  furely, 
in  the  firft  place,  to  the  biftiop  of  Jerulalem  •, 
fince  chriftianity  began  there,  and  was  propagated 
originally  from  thence  ;  tho  other  churches,  thofe 
of  Antioch,  of  Alexandria,  and  of  Rome  particu- 
larly, might  feem  to  be  co-eval  with  it.  But 
thefe  were  great  cities,  and  had  great  dependences, 
whilft  Jerufalem  lay  in  alhes,  from  which  mifer- 
able  ftate  flie  never  arofe  to  her  former  grandeur  j 
and  whilft  Byzantium  was  neither  an  imperial  nor 
a  chriftian  city.  The  pre-eminence  of  bifliops 
was  determined,  in  fome  meafure,  by  the  pre- 
eminence of  cities,  fo  that  when  patriarchs  were 
n)ade,  tho  thefe  were,  as  biftiops  had  been,  equai 
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in  authority,  and  tho  their  authority  was  confined 
to  their  patriarchates,  and  never,  I  beHeve,  very 
well  afcertained  even  in  them  •,  yet  they  might 
contend  for  a  priority  of  rank  among  themfelves, 
and  he  who  held  the  firft  rank  among  them,  would 
hold  it  of  courfe  in  the  whole  church.  That  the 
pope  of  Rome,  which  was  the  fole  imperial  city 
during  the  firft  three  hundred  years  of  the  chriftian 
£era,  Ihould  claim  this  priority,  and  that  other 
patriarchs  fhould  acquiefce  in  it,  cannot  be  thought 
extraordinary,  if  it  fhould  be  thought  true.  They 
might  allow  him  this  primacy,  for  ought  I  know. 
But  if  they  did,  they  gave  him  nothing  more  than 
a  feather  to  adorn  his  mitre.  Not  only  other  pa- 
triarchs were  fVyled  by  the  fame  pompous  titles  that 
were  given  to  him,  but  bilhops  too.  Popes  were 
contradicted,  reproved,  cenfured,  even  by  thefe : 
and  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  this,  that 
they  reputed  the  roman  bifhop  to  be,  with  regard 
to  them,  the  firft  among  equals,  "  primus  inter 
''"Spares,"  only  :  that  is,  he  was  bifhop  of  the  firft 
fee,  "  primae  fedis,"  and  had  on  that  account  a 
precedency,  or  nominal  primacy.  This  indeed 
was  little  of  itfelf,  but  it  might  lead  to  more,  A 
feeming  primacy  might  give  one  that  v/as  real : 
and  as  titles  are  often  derived  from  powers,  power 
might  be  derived  in  time  from  this  empty  title. 

Thus  the  bifnops  of  Rome,  whilft  they  were 
only  bifhops,  thought ;  and  were,  therefore,  fond 
of  a  title,  empty  as  it  was,  that  could  not  be  con- 
tefted  with  them,  nor  was  contefted,  till  Conftan- 

N.  3  tinople 
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tinople  was  built,  ahd  the  feat  of  the  empire  tranf- 
lated  thither.     Then  it  became  difputable  indeed 
which  was  the  firft  fee :  and  if  the  title  of  ecu- 
menical patriarch  •,  which  began  to  ileal  into  ufe, 
as  moft  ecclefiaftical  ufurpations  have  done,  and 
as,  I  believe,  this  did,  tho  Leo  the  firft  is  faid  to 
have  refufed  it ;  could  have  been  obtained  by  him 
of  Conftantinople,  all  the  advantages  might  have 
been  loft  to  him  of  Rome,  which  he  expefled  to 
reap  with  this  title  from  his  growing  primacy. 
This  Gregory  the  firft  faw,  and  he  neglefted  no- 
thing to  prevent  it.     Well  may  it  be  faid  that  he 
negleded,  and  that  he  ftuck  at  nothing  to  prevent 
it,  when  we  confider  the  condudl:  he  held  towards 
Phocas.     Mauritius  was  a  good  prince.    Gre- 
gory, the  moft  fawning,  the  moft  canting,  and 
the  moft  ambitious  of  priefts,  had  extolled   his 
charity,  and  his  piety  too,  even  when  he  befeeched 
the  emperor  to  revoke  an  edift  he  had  made,  and 
which  the  good  bifhop  had  executed,  however,  in 
the  mean  time.     John,  the  patriarch  of  Conftan- 
tinople, pafted  for  a  pious  prelate,  and  was  of  fuch 
remarkable  aufterity,  that  he  acquired  the  name  of 
the  faftcr.    Phocas  was  the  moft  vicious  and  cruel 
of  men.     But  John  aftumed  the  title  of  ecume- 
nical patriarch  :  and  Mauritius  favored  his  pre- 
tenfions.     Thefe  were  irremilTible  crimes  in  both  •, 
whilft  the  merit  of  favoring  the  ambitious  humi- 
lity of  Gregory,  who  affedted  to  take  no  higher 
title  than  that  of  fervant  of  the  fervants  of  God, 
was  fufficient  to  make  a  Trajan   of  Phocas. 
This  inhuman  ufurpcr,  not  content  to  put  the  em- 

prefs, 
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prefs,  her  three  daughters,  and  almoft  all  the  re- 
lations and  friends  of  Mauritius,  to  death, 
caufed  the  five  fons  of  his  mailer  to  be  murdered  in 
his  prefence,  and  under  the  eyes  of  their  father*  ; 
who  was  afterwards  llretched  out  on  the  bodies  of 
thefe  innocents,  and  made  a  facrifice,  on  that  bleed- 
ing altar,  to  the  fame  unrelenting  cruelty.  This 
fcene  of  horror  communicated  none  to  Gregory. 
The  revolution,  however  brought  about,  gave 
him,  his  fee  at  leaft,  the  vi6tory  over  his  rival : 
and  he  thanked  God,  moft  impioufiy,  for  it.  The 
three  letters  which  he  wrote  on  this  occafion  to 
Phocas  and  Leontia,  in  all  the  proftitution  of 
flattery  •,  the  folemn  reception  that  he  gave  their 
images,  which  he  placed  in  the  oratory  of  the  mar- 
tyr Caesarius  ;  and  the  prayers  which  the  fenate 
and  clergy  offered  up  for  the  profperity  of  thefe 
monfters,  in  a  public  thankfgiving,  by  his  di- 
rection; are  rnonunients  of  the  infamous  methods 
by  which  it  was  thought  lawful  to  promote  the 
dcfigns  of  ecclefiaftical  ambition.  Gregory's 
defign  fucceeded ;  for  Phocas  gave,  tho  not  to 
him,  yet  to  his  fucceffors,  the  title  he  would  not 
fuffer  the  fading  prelate  to  affume.  But  Gre- 
gory's memory  muft  be  abhorred  by  every  honeft 
mind  :  and  the  impudence  of  your  church,  forgive 
the  expreffion,  in  making  this  man  a  faint,  or  the 
folly  of  many  in  ours  who  fpcak  of  him  as  fuch, 
cannot  be  atoned  for  by  the  modeliy  that  has  been 
(hewn  in  preferring  fcarce  any  other  pope  to  the 
fame  rank  fince  that  time. 

*  Maimb.  Hift.  du  pont.  de  St.  Greg. 
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The  roman  pontiffs  had  more  opportunities, 
and  therefore   greater  encouragement   than   any 
others,  to  promote  thefe  defigns  both  at  home  and 
abroad.     There  were  no  patriarchs  in  the  weft  to 
fhare  with  them  the  hiftre  of  this  dignity.    In  a  few 
generations  after  Constantine,  the  empire  of  the 
weft,  which  he  had  weakened,  fell  into  ruins  :  and 
as  there  was  no  emperor  in  Italy  after  the  depo- 
Iition  of  AuGUSTULus  by  Odoacer,  fo  the  re- 
mains of  the  imperial  dignity  in  that  country  were 
not  fufficient  to  overftiadow  theirs  ;  efpecially  af- 
ter they  founded  their  primacy  no  longer  on  the 
authority  of  an  imperial  refcript,  but  on  a  fuppofed 
divine  inftitution.     On  the  contrary,  theirs  in- 
creafed  as  that  of  the  emperors  died  away.     Italy 
lay  expofed  to  the  invaftons  of  barbarous  nations : 
fo  did  Gaul,  and  Britain,  and  the  other  provinces. 
Of  all  thefe  misfortunes  the  roman  pontiffs  made 
their  profit.    The  pre-eminence  they  had  acquired, 
and  much  more  their  induftry,  their  perfeverance, 
and  their  fkill,  made  them  in  feme  fort,  and  on 
feveral  occafions,   the  proteflors  of  Italy,  and  of 
Rome  efpecially.     About  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  Attila  took  Aquileia,  Pavia,  and  Milan, 
ravaged  all  the  country  we  call  Lombardy,  and 
threatened  even  Rome.     The  biftiop  of  this  city 
went  at  the  head  of  an  embaffy  to  him :  and  the 
the  fabulous  circumf]:ances,  that  have  been  invent- 
ed to  give  a  miraculous  appearance  to  the  fuccefs 
of  the  legation,  deferve  our  contempt ;  yet  the  le- 
gation had  fuccefs  in  -appearance,  fince  Attila, 

for 
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for  fome  reafon  or  other,  left  Italy  :  and  Rome 
was  delivered  from  her  fears.  In  the  fame  ponti- 
ficate, Genseric,  the  Vandal,  furprifed  and  took 
Rome  at  the  folicitation  of  Eudoxia,  who  defir- 
cd  to  revenge  the  death  of  one  hufband  and  to  get 
rid  of  another.  The  pope,  Leo,  had  not  the  fame 
fuccefs  on  this  occafion  as  on  the  former  *.  The 
Arian  was  not  fo  complaifant  as  the  Pagan.  Rome 
was  pillaged  fourteen  days  together.  But  fome 
of  the  churches  were  faved,  the  town  was  not 
burned,  nor  the  people  put  to  the  fvvord  •,  and 
all  that  happened  lefs  than  had  been  apprehended 
was  imputed  to  the  interceflion  of  Leo. 

The  hiftory  of  this  fifth  century,  and  of  the 
three  or  four  that  follow,  is  extremely  confufed 
and  dark  :  and  yet  we  are  able  to  difcern  a  moil 
furprifmg  fyflem  of  political  condud:,  founded  on 
the  fame  principles,  and  carried  on  through  the 
whole  time,  till  that  fphitual  tyranny,  which  had 
done  fo  much  mifchief  under  an  ariftocratical  form 
before,  and  has  made  fa ch  havoc  in  the  world 
fince  under  the  monarchical  form,  was  fully  efta- 
blilhed.  I  touch  the  fubjecl  lightly,  but  I  muft  fay 
fomething  more  upon  it. 

SECTION    XXXIII. 

'T'  H  E  bifhops  of  Rome  had,  befides  the  advan- 
tages they  procured  to  themfelves,  and  thofe 
phat  time  and  accidents  put  into  their  hands,  one 

*  Maimb,  Hift.  du  pont,  de  St.  Leon* 
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oirginal  advantage  which  has  been  hinted  at  al- 
ready, of  the  greatefl  importance  to  them  at  Rome^ 
and  every  where  tlk,  from  an  habitual  refpefl, 
that  the  fiibjedls  of  the  empire  retained,  and  the 
conquerors  of  the  weftern  provinces  contraftedj 
for  the  antient  capital  of  the  empire.  It  was  na- 
tural for  the  Romans,  when  Rome  became  chri- 
llian,  to  defire  that  their  bifhop  fhould  repre- 
fent  the  fovereign  pontiff,  who  had  refided  among 
them  whilfl  they  were  heathens.  Laical  vanity 
might,  and  ecclefiaflical  ambition  could  not  fail  to 
defire  this.  The  confent  of  both  made  all  the 
papal  ufurpations  eafy  :  and  the  people  in  general 
liked  better  a  voluntary  fubjeclion,  for  fuch  it  was 
at  firft,  to  their  bifhops,  than  a  forced  fubjedtioni 
to  prefects  or  any  other  imperial  officers.  The 
popes  took  the  pomp  and  ftate  of  the  pontifex 
maximus,  before  they  afuimed  the  title  :  and  the 
contefts  about  their  cleftions,  bloody  contefls  in 
the  ftreets  and  in  the  churches  too,  Ihewed  what 
an  objeft  of  ambition  the  bifhopric  of  Rome  was, 
even  before  the  dellrudion  of  the  weftcrn  empire. 
Thefe  pontiffs,  in  truth,  derived  their  fovereign- 
ry  more  properly  from  Numa,  than  from  Christ  : 
and  pagan  prejudices  had  fome  effect,  even  when 
the  world  was  become  chriftian,  in  creating  a  re- 
fpeft  for  them..  The  title  of  ecumenical  billiop 
extended,  and  realifed,  in  fome  inllances,  their 
claims.  But  the  title  of  bifliops  of  the  eternal 
city  helped  the  impofition.  This  impofition  of 
the  popes  did  not  prevail  much  among  the  Arians, 
becaufe  of  their  oppofition  to  arianifm :  and  there- 
4  fore, 
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fore,  as  they  perfecuted  this  feci  wherever  they  had 
power  to  do  it,  they  were  obfequious  enough  ta 
arian  princes,  under  whom  they  had  not  this 
power:  an  example  whereof  might  be  taken  from 
the  embaffy  of  one  of  thefe  popes,  whofe  name  I 
do  not  remember,  and  whom  Theodoric  fent  to 
Justin  to  perfuade  that  emperor  to  fhew  more 
indulgence  to  the  Arians  in  his  dominions,  left  the 
gothic  king  fliould  take  reprifals  on  the  orthodox 
in  the  weft.  But  wherever  orthodoxy  prevailed, 
thefe  titles  procured  a  great  regard  to  the  fee  of 
Rome,  and  an  influence,  which  the  popes  improv- 
ed, diredly  and  indiredly,  to  confirm  their  autho- 
rity where  it  was  acknowledged,  and  to  propa- 
gate it,  under  the  notion  of  converfions  to  chrifti- 
anity,  where  it  was  not  acknowledged. 

This  calls  to  my  mind  the  miffion,  that  Gre- 
gory, the  fame  I  have  fpoken  of  already,  fent 
into  Britain.  This  example  will  fhew  what  that 
chriftianity  was  which  the  popes  propagated  j  and 
how  the  groifeft'  frauds,  that  iniquity  ever  invent- 
ed, or  impudence  impofed,  were  eftabliftied  under 
that  venerable  name.  Brunehault,  queen  of 
France,  muft  pafs  for  one  of  the  worft  women 
that  ever  lived,  if  the  general  confent  of  hiftori- 
ans  can  eftablifli  a  character.  Gregory  held  an 
intim.ate  correfpondence  with  this  woman ;  and 
this  intimacy  with  her,  and  with  Phocas,  is  fuch 
a  brand  on  his  memory,  that  we  might  be  fur- 
prifed  to  find  his  name  in  the  calendar  of  your 
faints,  if  we  did  not  find  that  of  another  Grego- 

RY, 
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RV,  Gregory  the  feventh,  there.  Brunehault 
was  extremely  liberal  to  the  ecclefiaftical  orden 
She  built  churches,  founded  convents,  and  had  a 
great  devotion  to  relics*  So  much  liberality, 
and  fo  much  fuperftition,  might  have  made  a 
faint  even  of  her  too,  notwithftanding  her  crimes ; 
and  fhe  might  have  flood  over  your  altars  in  coni- 
pany  with  her  panegyrift.  This  pious  queen  con- 
tributed not  only  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the 
bifliop  of  Rome  in  France,  where  it  was  refpeft- 
ed  already,  but  to  propagate  it  where  it  was 
not  yet  known  i  for  it  is  plain,  that  the  conver- 
fion  of  the  Saxons  to  papal  chriftianity  was  con- 
certed with  her.  The  more  immediate  inftru- 
ment  of  this  converfion  indeed  was  Berthe 
daughter  of  Charibert  king  of  P>ance,  and 
wife  of  Ethelbert  king  of  the  fouth  Saxons  i 
Ihe  protefted,  fhe  introduced  the  milTionaries :  and 
the  king  and  his  fubjeds  were  converted  to  the  ro- 
man  religion. 


*ti' 


I  DO  not  fpeak  improperly,  when  I  fay  the  ro- 
man  religion :  for  altho  Gregory  fays,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Brunehault,  only  this,  that  "  he  heard 
*'  the  church  of  England  had  a  mind  to  become 
"  chriftian  *  •"  yet  is  it  certain  that  the  Saxons 
had  the  knowledge  of  chriftianity,  as  it  was  taught 
in  the  firft  ages,  before  Austin  and  his  monks 
came  to  preach  it  as  it  had  been  modelled,  and, 
to  fpeak  plainly,    corrupted,  in  the    church   of 

*  Indicamus  ad  nos  pervenifle  ecdefiam  anglicanam  velle 
£eri  chriftianam.  Lib.  v.  ep.  59. 

X  R-ome 
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Rome  and  the  other  chriftian  churches.  The 
Britons  had  been  converted  long  before  to  the 
chriftian  reHgion  :  and  the  Saxons  had  a  know- 
ledge of  it  from  them.  On  this  fuppofttion  we 
may  account,  and  on  any  other  it  is  impofllble 
to  account,  for  the  obftinate  adherence  of  the  Sax- 
ons, after  their  fuppofed  converfion  by  Austin, 
to  the  afiatic  and  moft  antient  rule  of  celebrating 
eafter,  which  had  been  changed  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  which  Austin  oppofed.  The  Bri- 
tons had  been  driven  into  a  remote  corner  of  the 
world  :  and  the  Saxons  were  a  greater  barrier,  than 
the  fea  itfelf,  between  them  and  the  continent. 
They  retained,  therefore,  their  religion  as  they 
)iad  received  it ;  and  knew  nothing  of  the  addi- 
tions that  had  been  m.ade  to  it  fince  the  time  of 
their  converfion,  nor  particularly  any  thing  of  the 
roman  bifiiop's  pretenfions  to  a  fqpremacy.  As 
they  knew,  fo  they  might,  and  lb  I  believe  they 
did,  teach  the  Saxons :  and  it  was  neither  hard 
for  one  to  teach,  nor  for  the  other  to  Jearn,  chri- 
ftianity,  in  a  fimpUcity  that  came  nearer  to  that 
wherein  Christ  had  taught  it  to  the  poor  an4 
the  ignorant.  But  this  was  to  be  unlearned:  and 
the  fole  objed  of  x4.ustin's  miflion  was  to  teach 
both  Britons  and  Saxon3  a  new-fangled  chriftia- 
pity,  and  to  infpire  them  with  a  foolifh  refpect 
for  fuperftitious  ufages,  and  with  an  abjedt  ilib- 
miffion  to  the  fee  of  Rome.  That  thefe  were  the 
points  he  labored,  appears  from  all  we  know  of 
the  conduct  he  held,  from  his  difputes  with  the 
gritons,  from  the  inftru6lions  he  afl^ed,  and  fro!n 

;hofe 
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thofe  which  the  pope  gave  him.  The  height  to 
which  he  carried  his  legatine  power,  and  the  in- 
folence  with  which  he  treated  the  britifh.  bifliops, 
xdemonftrate  the  fpirit  in  which  he  came,  and  the 
purpofs  he  came  for.  The  declaration,  that  thefe 
bifhops  fent  him,  or  the  abbot  of  Bangor  by 
their  direflion,  was  modefl:,  but  firm,  Tliey  de- 
clared themfelves  fubjcd  to  the  church  of  God, 
and  to  the  pope  of  Rome.  But  how  ?  As  they 
«'ere  to  every  godly  Chriftian,  etc.  Other  obe- 
.dience  than  this,  they  lay  to  Austin,  that  they 
do  not  know  to  be  due  to  him  whom  he  called 
pope  :  and  that  they  were  under  the  government 
of  the  bifhopofCaerleon  upon  Ufkc,  etc. 

The  Britons  flood  out  againft  the  ufurpations 
of  the  popes  many  centuries :  but  the  Saxons 
ibon  crouched  under  them.  The  Saxons  were  a 
fierce  and  a  free,  but  they  were  an  ignorant,  peo- 
ple :  and  therefore  falfe  notions  of  chriftian  infti- 
tution  were  eafily  impofed  upon  them.  From 
notions  thus  impofed,  the  clergy  derived  preten- 
l^ons  to  fuch  powers,  fach  immunities,  and  fuch 
ppe-eminence  of  rank  and  dignity,  as  raifed  the 
bifhops  to  an  equality  with  princes  and  kings  in 
fome  refpects,  and  to  a  fuperiority  over  them  in  as 
many,  as  were,  or  could  be  made  to  feem,  re- 
lative to  religion  •,  for  in  thefe  *'  omnibus  dignita- 
^^  tibus  praefunt"  was  a  maxim  which  they  had  the 
front  to  avow,  and  which  the  civil  fociety  were 
ftupid  enough  to  admit.  What  they  pretended 
to  belong  to  tliem,   they  alTumed  :  and  what  they 

affumed 
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alTumed  they  juftified  by  canons,  that  is,  bylaws 
of  their  own  making.     The  ecclefiaftical  roman 
yoke  was  fo  well  fixed  on  the  necks  of  the  Sax- 
ons, that  it  grew  more  and  more  confirmed,  till 
the  Normans  came  in  ;  and  then  it  did  not  be- 
come lighter,  for  they  brought  the  fame  preju- 
dices along  with  them  *  :  fo  that  our  ifland  was  a 
province,  and  a  farm,  to  the  court  of  Rome  near 
five  hundred  years  longer.     How  eafy  foever  it 
would  be  to  defcend  into  all  thefe  particulars,  I 
fliould  find  it  tedious  :  and  you  know  that  I  never 
engaged  to  write  treatifes,  nor  any  thing  more 
than  efl^ays ;  if  my  part  in  our  occafional  conver- 
fations,  extended  on  paper,  can  deferve  even  that 
name.     But  fince  I  mentioned  the  few  falfe  no- 
tions   concerning  chriftian    inftitution,    that  im- 
pofed  on  the  Saxons,  and  fince  I  think  the  ufur- 
pations  of  the  religious  fociety  have  been  founded 
.every  where  elfe  on  the  fame,  I  will  endeavour  to 
expofe  them  to  you  in  a  few  words,  to  fhew  you 
how  the  firft  deception  arofe  in  the  whole  chri- 
ftian commonwealth,  and  how  the  monarchical 
tyranny   of  the    bifliop    of  Rome    was   grafted 
on  it. 


I 


SECTION     XXXIV. 

A  M  not  a  difciple  of  Hobbes,  but  I  embrace 
truth  wherever  I  find  it,  or  whoever  fhews  it 
£0  me  :  and  he  fhews  it  to  me,  I  think,  when  he 
maintains  that  the  prefent  church  of  Christ,  by 

*  Vid,  Bacon's  treatife  from  Selden's  notes. 

which 
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which  we  mean  in  this  place  the  whole  body  of 
ChrifHans,  is  not  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  This 
opinion,  however,  that  it  is  fo,  grew  early  into 
belief,  and  will  be  fupported  as  long  as  that  or- 
der of  men  can  fupport  it,  who  have  aflumed, 
under  pretence  of  being  appointed  to  govern  and 
adminifter  in  it,  an  eftabhfhment  diftind  from  the 
civil,  and  a  moft  unreafonable  and  unequal  fhare 
of  wealth  and  power  in  almoft  every  chriftian  ftate. 
No  opinion,  however,  can  be  more  evidently 
falfe.  The  exprefs  declaration  which  Christ 
made  when  he  faid,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of 
*'  this  world,"  the  condud  he  held,  the  dcxflrines 
he  taught,  and  the  commifTion  he  gave  to  his 
apoflles,  prove  it  to  be  fo.  If  it  had  been  the  di- 
vine intention  to  eftablilli,  at  that  time,  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  he  would  have  appeared,  no 
doubt,  more  conformably  to  the  cxpeftations  of 
the  Jews,  in  majefly  and  power.  But  they  mif- 
took  the  fenie  of  their  prophecies,  it  feems ;  their 
cxpedations  were  vain,  and  the  purpofes  of  infi-p 
nite  wifdom  opened  themf?lves  in  a  very  different 
manner. 

The  Mefliah  ihewed  himfelf  to  the  world  in 
the  loweft  form  of  life,  and  avoided  all  appear- 
ances of  affeding  any  higher  rank,  even  that  of 
the  Meffiah,  which  was  diftinguiihed  from  that  of 
king  1  tho  the  Jews,  mifled  by  their  prophecies, 
could  not  conceive  the  two  charafters  to  be  diftin- 
guifhable.  He  came  not  to  reign,  but  to  redeem  • 
not  to  triumph,    but  to  fuffer  i    not  to  eredl  a 

king- 
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kingdom,  but  to  prepare  men  for  that  which  was 
to  be  erefted  at  his  fecond  coming.  It  may  feem 
ftrange  that  he  could  conceal  himfelf,  notwith- 
Handing  the  figns  and  wonders  that  illuitrated  his 
birth,  the  proclamation  of  him  from  above  at  the 
time  of  his  baptifm,  and  all  the  miracles  which  he 
wrought,  chiefly  indeed  out  of  Jerufalem,  durino- 
the  time  of  his  miniftry.  But  it  is  not  flranoe 
that  he  ufed  all  the  means  of  keeping  up  this 
concealment  of  himfelf  to  the  laft,  and  in  a 
great  degree  even  from  his  difciples,  on  the  hy- 
pothefis  here  mentioned.  If  he  had  declared  him- 
felf publicly  and  plainly  to  be  the  MefTiah,  eithcr 
the  Jews  would  have  taken  him  by  force  to  make 
him  king,  as  St.  John  tells  us  that  they,  who  had 
feen  his  miracles,  were  ready  to  do ;  or  they 
would  have  looked  on  him,  from  the  firft,  as  an 
impoilor,  fmce  he  pretended  to  be  the  Meffiah 
and  yet  affumed  no  dominion,  nor  claimed  any 
kingdom  *.  In  one  cafe,  the  dellgn  of  his  comino- 
would  have  been  entirely  perverted.  In  the  other 
the  Jews  might  have  laid  immediate  hold  on  him, 
and  have  taken  away  his  life.  In  neither,  could 
he  have  had  the  means,  nor  the  time,  necefHiry  to 
perform  all  the  purpofes  of  his  miffion,  and  to  fulfil 
all  the  prophecies  according  to  his  own  applica- 
tions of  them. 

To  prevent  thefe  effeds  of  the  mifcaken  zeal  of 
the  Jews,  and  to  keep  himfelf  in  the  (late  of  an 
innocent  man  towards   the   roman    government, 

*  Reafonab.  of  chriftian. 

Vol.  III.  O  without 
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without  being  at  the  expence  of  more  miracles  for 
thefe  purpofes  according  to  Mr.  Locke,  hiscon- 
diidl  was  referved  and  cautious,  his  language  my- 
flical  and  parabolical.  But  the  repeated  declarations 
he  made,  during  the  courfe  of  his  miflion,  that 
his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  were  fufficient 
to  keep  him  from  being  obnoxious  to  the  Ro- 
mans:  and  tho  he  owned  himfelf  to  Pilate  the 
king  of  a  v/orld  to  come,  we  fee  that  Pilate 
found  no  fault  in  him,  and  that  he  declared  him  an 
innocent  man  when  he  delivered  him  up  to  the 
Jews  to  be  crucified.  For  what  concern  could 
Pilate  or  his  mafter  imagine  they  had  in  a  world 
that  was  to  come,  in  a  future  kingdom,  in  a 
kingdom  of  God,  in  a  kingdom  of  heaven.''  In 
this  manner,  one  part  of  the  faviour's  i?ntentions 
was  anlwercd.  His  innocence  v/as  averred.  But 
there  was  another  part.  He  was  not  only  to  be 
innocent,  he  was  to  die  innocent :  and  of  this  he 
made  the  Jews  the  inflruments  by  a  fequel  of  the 
moil  artful  behaviour,  which  Mr.  Locke  deve- 
lopes  with  a  fagacity  that  might  give  envy  to  the 
deepeft  divine  that  ever  undertook  to  difcover  the 
economy  of  infinite  wildom. 

He  contrived  to  appear  guilty  to  the  Jews  by 
the  fame  declaration,  by  which  he  appeared  inno- 
cent to  the  Romans.  He  appeared  a  very  extra- 
ordinary perfon  to  both  •,  and  well  he  might:  but 
he  fpoke  plainly  to  one  as  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned, and  darkly  and  ambiguoufly  to  the  other. 
He  pretended  to  no  kingdom :  Caesar  had  no 

rival 
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rival  in  him.  But  for  this  very  reafon  he  be- 
came criminal  to  the  Jews,  The  miracles  he  per- 
formed, the  obfcLire  expreffions  he  let  drop,  in- 
duced fome  of  the  people  to  take  him  for  the 
prophet  that  was  to  come,  for  the  Meffiah.  But 
the  Scribes,  the  Pharifees,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  who  hearkened,  as  he  had  bid  them 
hearken,  to  thofe  who  fat  in  the  feat  of  Moses, 
could  not  eafily  take  him  for  the  Meffiah,  con- 
fiflcntly  with  their  prejudices  ;  fmce  he  affumed 
no  kingdom,  nor  pretended  to  any.  Nay  more, 
they  could  not  have  taken  him  eafily  for  the  Mef- 
fiah, if  they  had  been  able  to  diflinguifh  between  the 
Meffiah  and  the  king  ;  fmce  he  difguifed  one  of 
thefe  charaders,  as  he  difowned  the  other.  This 
extraordinary  perfon,  therefore,  was,  according  to 
their  logic,  an  impoftor.  They  were  a  rejected 
people  for  not  believing  him  to  be  the  Meffiah 
on  the  faith  of  his  miracles :  and  he  kept  them  in 
this  error,  at  lead  he  did  nothing  to  draw  them 
out  of  it,  that  they  might  bring  him  to  the  crofs 
when  his  time  fliould  be  come,  and  complete  the 
redemption  of  mankind,  without  knowing  what 
they  did,  but  at  their  own  expence. 

PIe  paffed  for  a  Galilean,  tho  he  was  born  at 
Bethlehem:  by  which  one  proof  of  his  being  the 
Meffiah  was  fuppreffsd.  Even  his  precurfor,  he 
who  had  baptifed  him,  he  who  had  been  a  wit- 
nefs,  v/hen  he  baptifed  him,  of  the  defcent  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft  upon  him,  and  had  heard  a  voice  from 
heaven  declare  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son  in  v/hom 

O  2  "  I  am 
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"  I  am  well  pleafed,"  which  voice,  therefore,  muft 
have  been  the  voice  of  God  the  Father  •,  even  he 
did  not  know  certainly  that  the  Son  of  God 
was  the  Meffiah.  When  John  was  in  prifon  he 
fent  to  afic  Jesus,  fo  little  did  he  know  him  to  be 
the  Mefliah,  "  Art  thou  he  that  fhould  come,  ov 
*'  do  we  expert  another  ?"  The  anfwer  Jesus 
made  was  an  appeal  to  his  miracles,  which  proved 
him  to  be  a  very  extraordinary  perfon  indeed  ; 
but  which  did  not  prove  him  in  thole  days,  and 
ad  homines,  to  be  the  Mefliah ;  for  a  belief  of 
the  powers  of  magic  was  not  as  ridiculous  then,  as 
it  is  nov/ ;  and  the  Pharifees  had  prepared  the 
people  to  believe  thefe  very  miracles  wrought  by 
Beelzebub.  The  anfwers  he  gave  on  other  oc- 
cafions  were  not  lefs  equivocal,  nor  the  language 
he  held  about  himfelf  at  any  time  more  explicit, 
than  that  wherein  he  declares  himfelf  the  light  of 
the  world  as  long  as  he  is  in  the  world.  He  was 
fo  apprehenfive  of  being  taken  for  the  Mefliah, 
left  he  fhould  be  taken  for  a  king  too,  that  he 
fcarce  owned  himfelf  even  to  his  difciples,  and 
that  he  commanded  the  devils  who  proclaimed 
him  to  be  fo,  when  he  caft  them  out,  to  fay  no- 
thing of  it.  If  he  declared  himfelf  more  open- 
ly, juft  before  his  death,  to  be  the  Meffiah,  he 
claim.ed  to  the  laft  no  aftual  kingdom,  no  king- 
dom of  this  world,  neither  before  his  death  nor 
after  it,  till  he  fhould  come  again  in  the  glory 
of  his  Father,  with  his  angels,  to  judge  the 
world,  and  to  render  to  every  man  according  to 
his  works. 

The 
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The  refurredlion,  the  afcenfion  of  Christ,  and 
the  coming  of  the  Paraclete  or  Comforter,  who  was 
to  ihew  the  difciples  all  things,  and  bring  to  their  re- 
membrance all  things  which  he  had  faid,  made  them 
underfland  more  clearly,  and  believe  more  firmly, 
that  he  was  the  Mefliah  and  the  king.  The  pro- 
phets had  fpoken  of  him  under  both  thefe  charac- 
ters confuledly  :  and  the  Jews  had  been  led,  by 
thefe  prophecies  and  by  their  partial  interpreta- 
tions of  them,  to  imagine,  not  only  that  the  Mef- 
fiah  and  the  king  were  to  be  one  and  the  fame  pex- 
fon,  in  which  they  did  not  deceive  themfelves ; 
but  that  all  the  glorious  things,  which  had  been 
foretold  of  him,  we;-e  to  happen  at  once,  and  as 
foon  as  lie  Iliould  appear  ;  in  which  they  flattered 
and  deceived  themfelves  very  fatally.  The  dif- 
ciples faw  now,  what  they  had  not  feen  fully  and 
clearly  before.  They  faw  that  the  two  charac- 
ters, and  the  offices  belonging  to  each,  were  to 
be  diftinguiflied.  They  faw  that  their  mailer  had 
already  appeared  .in  one,  and  had  performed  and 
fufi^ered  all  that  belonged  to  it.  They  believed, 
therefore,  that  he  would  foon  appear  in  the  other, 
as  he  gave  them  reifon  to  expect  he  would  ac- 
cording to  their  apprehenfions  ;  that  his  king- 
dom, for  the  coming  of  which  he  had  taught  then^i 
to  pray,  would  then  come  ;  and  that,  when  he  was 
•  feated  in  the  throne  of  his  glory,  his  immediate 
difciples  ihould  alfo  fit  on  twelve  thrones  judging 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Ifrael.  He  redeemed  man- 
kind at  his  firft  coming,  and  taught  and  exhort- 
ed them  to  prcp.ue  for  his  fecond,  when   they, 

O  3  who 
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who  have  believed  in  him,  are  to  enjoy  a  glori- 
ous immortality.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  his 
kingdom  will  begin,  properly  and  truly  called  fo. 
The  intermediate  time  is  a  time  of  regeneration 
and  preparation.  Divines  talk  ofa  kingdom  of 
grace  •,  but  the  expreflion  is  figurative,  and  apt  to 
convey  a  falfe  idea.  The  kingdom  of  glory  alone 
is  Christ's  kingdom.  He  inftituted  none  that 
was  to  precede  it.  He  exercifed  no  dominion,  no 
coercive  power,  nor  delegated  any  to  be  exercifed 
by  others. 

If  any  fuch  had  been  delegated  by  him,  it 
would  have  been  fo,  doubtlefs,  to  his  immediate 
difciples  the  apoftles,  and  to  the  feventy  *.  But 
when  we  examine  their  commifHon,  we  find  no- 
thing of  this  kind  in  it.  They  were  commifTion- 
cd  to  teach  or  to  preach  to  all  nations,  or,  per- 
haps, to  the  loft  fheep  of  Ifrael  difperfed  into  all 
nations,  that  Jesus  was  the  MelTiah.  They  were 
authorifed  to  fay,  after  their  mafter,  that  his  king- 
dom would  come,  that  it  was  at  hand  -,  that  they 
who  received  them,  and  the  gofpel  they  taught, 
would  be  received  into  it;  and  that  the  ftate  of  thofc 
cities,  who  received  them  not,  would  be  in  that 
day,  the  day  when  the  kingdom  of  Christ  fliould 
come,  lefs  tolerable  than  that  of  Sodom.  They 
were  to  baptife  fuch  as  believed  :  and  this  baptifm 

*  N.  B.  I  fay  the  feventy  both  here  and  elfewhere,  in  con- 
formity to  the  general  run  of  orthodox  opinion,  tho  I  know 
that  we  have  no  authority,  but  that  of  St.  Luke,  for  affuming 
this  diftincl  number  of  difciples. 

or 
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or  wafhing  was  made  a  fign  of  regeneration,  and 
admiflion  into  the  church  of  Christ  here,  in  order 
to  admiflion  into  his  kingdom  hereafter.  Christ 
gave  his  apoftles  another  power,  which  feems  to 
be  confequential  to  that  of  baptifmg,  and  there- 
fore connefted  with  it,  the  power  of  remitting  or 
retaining  fins.  Tho  I  do  not  pretend  to  dogma- 
tife  about  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  pov/er,  yet 
I  may  pretend  to  fay  what  it  is  not,  and  to  what 
it  does  not  extend.  It  is  not  a  power  to  forgive, 
or  not  to  forgive,  to  cancel  or  not  to  cancel, 
fins,  abfolutely  and  definitively.  Such  a  power 
belongs  to  the  great  fearcher  of  hearts  alone.  The 
apoftles  might  admit  thofe,  who  profefled  their 
belief  in  Christ  by  baptifm,  into  the  church, 
and  retain  them  in  it  as  long  as  they  held  the 
fame  faith,  and  brought  forth  fruits  meet  for  re- 
pentance. They  not  only  might,  but  it  was  their 
duty  to  do  fo,  and  St.  John  cenfures  very  fevere- 
ly  DiOTREPHES,  in  his  third  epiftle,  for  a  con- 
trary pra6lice.  If  he  who  had  offended  on  any 
occafion  appeared  to  be  penitent,  he  might  be 
abfolved,  that  is,  his  fins  were  remitted,  and  he 
was  retained  in  the  chriftian  church.  If  he  was 
impenitent,  he  could  not  be  abfolved  :  his  fins 
were  retained,  and  he  was  to  the  brethren  as  an 
heathen  man  and  a  publican.  In  thefe  cafes,  as 
in  that  of  baptifm,  the  apoftles  and  their  fuccef- 
fors  were  merely  minifters,  who  performed  a  ce- 
remony, or  pronounced  a  judgment.  They  could 
not  refufe  baptifm  to  believers  :  and  it  was  not 
they,  but  the  church,   the   congregation  of  the 

O  4  faithful^ 
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faithful,  properly,  who  retained  an  offender  in  their 
body  by  remitting  his  fins,  or  drove  him  out  by 
retaining  them  •,  that  is,  by  refufing  to  remit 
them  :  for  which  affertion  we  have  the  authority 
of  Christ,  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's Gofpel,  and  that  of  St.  Paul's  example 
in  his  proceeding  with  regard  to  the  fornicator  in 
the  church  of  Corinth. 

This  power,  which  Christ  gave  to  his  difci- 
ples  and  to  his  church,  was  fo  far  from  being  a 
coercive  power,  fuch  a  power  as  kings  delegate, 
and  thofe  who  govern  under  them  exercife, 
fach  a  power,  in  fhort,  as  may  ferve  to  /hew  that 
he  meant  to  eflablilh  any  kingdom  in  this 
world,  that  it  fhews  the  very  contrary.  "  Whofe 
*'  foever  fins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto 
"  them,  and  v.hofe  foever  fins  ye  retain,  they  are 
"  retained."  Again,  "  AVhatfoever  ye  fhall  bind 
"  on  earth  fiiall  be  bound  in  heaven  -,  and  vvhat- 
*'  foever  ye  lliall  loofe  on  earth"  fhall  be  loofed  in 
"  heaven."  Thefe  expreffions,  taken  together, 
point  at  the  other  world,  the  world  to  come  : 
and  the  full  effect  of  the  promifes  and  threatnings 
they  contain  is  to  be  expefted  there,  not  here. 
In  this  intermediate  ftate  of  preparation  and  pro- 
bation, all  that  they,  who  are  appointed  mini- 
fters  of  the  gofpel,  as  fuch  can  do,  by  virtue  of 
the  power  delegated  by  the  firft  paffage,  is  to  ad- 
vife,  exhort,  admonifh,  and  to  fcparate  them- 
felves,  and  to  perfuade  the  faithful  to  feparate, 
from  the  impenitent  and  refradory.     This  i?  all 
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the  power  which  the  firft  of  thefe  paffages  gives. 
The  fecond  gives  no  farther  power  :  but  it  con- 
tains a  promife,  which  muft  not  be  underftood  ac- 
cording the  natural  import  of  the  words,  nor  with- 
out very  great  mitigations  of  the  fenfe,  leil  it 
Ihould  be  underftood  to  imply  fuch  an  abfurdity 
as  it  would  be  impious  to  impute  to  the  word  of 
God,  how  defirous  focver  divines  may  be  to  have 
it  fo  underftood.  It  would  imply  that  Christ, 
when  he  comes  at  the  laft  day  in  the  glory  of  his 
Father,  and  to  eftabiifti  his  kingdom,  will  not  come 
to  judge  the  world,  or  the  chriftian  part  of  it  at 
leaft,  but  merely  to  execute  judgments  already 
given,  the  judgments  of  the  church.  In  ftiort, 
Christ  gave  no  coercive  power  to  his  apoftles : 
and  they  who  fucceeded  them  exercifed  none,  till 
they  obtained  it,  or  ftole  it,  from  the  kings  whole 
kingdoms  were  of  this  world.  Then,  indeed,  ex- 
communications grew  coercive,  and  fcverely  fo  : 
and  powers,  thatwere  tyrannical  in  their  execution, 
and  civil  in  their  origin,  began  to  pafs  for  eccle- 
fiaftical  and  lawful  powers,  in  the  hands  of  men 
v/ho  had  no  right  by  their  inftitution  to  any  that 
are  coercive  or  penal.  But  if  that  were  true, 
which  is  evidently  falfe,  that  Christ  had  given 
fuch  powers  to  his  apoftles,  as  their  fucceftbrs 
claim,  and  exercife  too,  wherever  they  are  fuffered 
to  do  fo  ;  yet  there  would  be  no  reafon  to  allow 
this  claim  now,  nor  was  there  any  to  allow  it  even 
in  the  primitive  ages  of  chriftianity.  Christ 
breathed  on  his  apoftles,  bid  them  receive  the  Holy 
Ghoft,   and  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  he  in- 

fpired 
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ipired  the  fame  fpirit  into  them  by  this  acl,  which 
defcended  afterwards  more  maniieflly  upon  them 
and  the  difciples  under  the  figure  of  firey  tongues. 
The  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  then  common,  and 
evidenced  themfelves  by  fandity  of  hfe,  and  by 
many  other  unequivocal  figns.  But  thefe  figns, 
fandity  of  Hfe  and  miraculous  operations,  foon 
failed.  Pricfts  after  that  might  blow  on  other 
priefts,  lay  their  hands  on  them,  and  bid  them  re- 
ceive the  Holy  Ghoft  :  but  it  was  filly,  and  im- 
pious both,  to  perfuadc  the  civil  fociety  of  Chri- 
ftians  that  fuch  priefts,  as  thefe  were  generally, 
could  either  give,  or  be  worthy  to  receive,  the  Holy 
Ghoft.  This  they  did  however  :  and  it  v/as  ne- 
ceflary  to  carry  on  this  illufion,  that  they  might 
carry  on  the  other.  As  foon  as  they  had  per- 
fuaded  that  the  church  of  Christ  was  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  and  that  this  order  of  men  was 
appointed  to  govern  in  it,  there  was  a  neceffity  of 
perfuading  likewife,  that  the  fame  fpirit,  the  fame 
gifts  and  graces,  which  Christ  had  beftowed  on 
the  apoftles  for  the  eftablifhment  of  his  church, 
v/ere  conveyed  dow^n  for  the  government  ol  it  by 
their  order. 

If  we  had  lefs  experience  of  the  powerful  effeds 
of  ambition,  avarice,  and  fuperftition,  we  might 
be  furprifed  that  fome  men  have  been  hardy 
enough  to  aftert,  and  others  weak  enough  to  be- 
lieve, againft  the  exprefs  declarations  of  Christ 
himfelf,  that  his  kingdom  is  of  this  world,  and  that 
it  began  immediately  after  his  firft  coming  •,  the 
2  he 
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he  tixed  the  commencement  of  it  at  his  fecond 
coming,  the  time  of  which  he  left  uncertain. 
There  are  many  dark  pafiages  in  the  gofpels,  and 
when  there  are  no  others  relative  to  any  particular 
fubjedt,  the  prefumption  of  theology  has  a  full 
fcope.  But  when  there  are  palTages,  the  fenfe  of 
which  is  determined  and  plain,  thefe  are  to  guide 
us  to  the  fenfe  of  thofe  that  are  ambiguous  and 
obfcure.  To  take  a  contrary  method,  to  explain 
and  pretend  to  fix  the  fenfe  of  what  is  clear  by 
what  is  dark,  may  be  called  fubtilty  and  deep  pe- 
netration ;  but,  fure  I  am,  it  deferves  to  be  called 
abfurd  and  impudent  impofition.  This  now  is 
the  very  thing  that  has  been  done  in  the  cafe  be- 
fore us.  Divines  of  all  ages,  all  countries,  and 
fe6ls,  have  done  it.  They  do  it  ftill  :  and  Beza 
and  Bellarmine,  who  agreed  in  nothing  elfe, 
agreed  in  this. 

I  MENTION  Beza  particularly,  becaufe  he  infer- 
red, as  I  learn  from  Hobbes,  that  the  commence- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  God  fiiould  be  placed  at 
the  refurre6lion  of  Christ,  from  a  paflage  in  the 
Gofpel  of  Mark.  In  that,  the  words  Jesus  is 
recorded  to  have  fpoken  are  thefe :  "  Verily  I  fay 
"  unto  you,  that  there  be  fome  of  them  who  ftand 
•'  here,  which  fhall  not  tafte  of  death  till  they 
'•  have  feen  the  kingdom  of  God  come  with 
*'  power."  Thefe  words,  like  thofe  which  he 
fpoke  of  St.  John  to  St.  Peter,  "  If  I  will  that 
*'  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?"  are 
very  dark  indeed.  They  plainly  relate  to  his  fe- 
cond 
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cond  coming,  which  is  characlerifed  by  coming 
with  povv'er.  But  then  it  will  follow  that  the  per- 
Ibns  fpoken  of  are  ftill  alive ;  which  might  have 
paffcd  among  the  good  people  of  Ephefus,  who 
belie'/ed,  in  St.  Austin's  time,  that  St.  John  was 
l1:i!l  alive,  and  only  Hept  in  his  grave  :  and  would 
not  pals,  I  prefume,  in  thefc  days.  Shall  we  ac- 
cept the  conjecture  of  Hobees  ?  He  thinks  that 
the  words  related  to  the  transfiguration,  of  which 
Peter  and  James  and  John,  fome,  not  all,  who 
ftcod  by  Jesus  when  he  fpoke  them,  were  wit- 
neffes.  He  thinks  that  thefe  difciples,  having  ken 
Christ  in  glory  and  majefty,  as  he  is  to  appear  at 
his  fecond  coming,  the  promife  was  accomplifhed 
by  way  of  vifion.  But  this  is  conjedture  only,  and, 
tho  ingenious,  yet  forced,  and  certainly  not  fcrious  -, 
for  if  thefe  difciples  did  fee  him,  they  faw  him  in  a 
vifion,  and  they  neither  faw  him  come,  nor  the 
kingdom  of  God  come,  in  any  propriety  of  fpeech. 
There  might  be  a  more  probable  account  given, 
perhaps,  why  thefe  words  v/ere  fpoken,  accoi'ding 
to  the  natural  and  obvious  fenfe  of  them.  But  I 
life  none  of  the  theological  liberties  of  guefs  with 
holy  writ,  and  I  content  myfelf  to  obferve  on  this 
occafion  the  abfurdity  of  that  ofBEZA.  Hobees 
takes  notice  juftly  that  if  die  kingdom  of  God  was 
to  come,  and  did  come  at  the  refurreftion,  the  ex- 
prelTion  was  not  exacl,  fince  ail  the  difciples,  not 
fome  only,  lived  till  Christ  was  rifen  from  the 
dead.  But  the  abfurdiry  of  this  interpretation  is 
greater  flill.  The  afcenfion  followed  foon  the  re- 
furreftion.  Between  thefe  two  events,  Christ 
4.  aiTumed 
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affumed  no  more  dominion  than  he  had  done  be- 
ioie,  nor  fhewed  any  more  figns  of  claiming  or 
exercifing  kingly  power.  He  Icarce  fiiewed  him- 
felf  to  the  few,  who  were  faid  to  have  feen  him,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  they  could  know  by  it,  certainly, 
that  it  was  he  whom  they  had  feen.  I  fay  the  few, 
becaufe  St,  Paul,  who  had  not  probably  ever  feen 
Jesus,  deferves  no  credit  when  he  affirms,  againft 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  gofpels,  that  he  and  above 
five  hundred  brethren  at  once  had  feen  him  after 
his  refurre<5tion.  Both  thefe  events,  the  refur- 
reflion  and  afcenfion,  paffed  in  a  very  private 
manner.  There  were  no  eye-witneffes,  properly 
called  fo,  of  his  refurreftion.  There  were  few,  of 
his  afcenfion.  But  in  whatever  manner  we  can 
fuppofe  them  to  have  palled,  if  we  fuppofe  him  to 
have  rifen  from  the  dead,  and  to  have  afcended 
into  heaven,  with  the  fam.e  public  pomp  and  ma- 
jefty  with  which  he  is  to  be  attended  when  he  fhall 
come  to  judge  the  world,  and  to  eftablifli  the 
kingdom  he  foretold;  yet  we  cannot  affert  that  this 
kingdom  came,  or  began,  at  that  time.  As  God, 
he  reigns  eternally  :  but  the  kingdom  here  fpoken 
of  was  to  have  a  beginning  •,  and  to  fay  that  it  be- 
gan when  Christ,  who  had  not  then  eflablilhed  it, 
returned  to  reign  with  his  Father  in  the  unity  of 
of  the  godhead  ;  or  that  it  came,  tho  we  continue 
flill  to  pray  that  it  may  come,  when  Christ  left 
the  earth,  or  that  he  veiled  the  apollles,  or  thole 
who  call  themfelves  their  fuccelTors,  with  a  fove- 
reignty  in  this  imaginary  kingdom,  which  he  ne- 
ver aiTumed  himfeif,   is  one  of  thofe  paradoxes, 

which 
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which  men,  who  find  a  color  for  any  in  the  dark 
fayings  of  the  fcriptures,  prefume  to  advance. 

Many  other  paradoxes  have  been  built  on  this^ 
the  common  foundation  of  all  ecclefiaiLical  power  : 
and  it  has  happened  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  ufur- 
pations,  as  it  has  happened  often  in  the  courfe  of 
others  :  Whilft  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  pur- 
liied,  on  one  general  maxim,  an  intereil  of  am- 
bition common  to  the  whole  body,  particular 
members  invented  other  paradoxes,  which  feemed 
to  arife  out  of  the  firfl,  and  which  became  maxims 
juft  as  true  as  the  firft.  Thus,  that  I  may  fay  in 
few  words  what  I  mean  to  fay,  and  not  to  defcend 
into  a  long  detail  of  particulars,  ecclefiaftical,  as 
well  as  civil,  democracies  became  ariftocracies ; 
ariflocracies  became  m.onarchies ;  and  feveral  mo- 
narchies were  united  into  one  empire  under  thofe 
great  conquerors,  the  bifhops  of  Rome.  The 
chriftian  church  bore  fome  refemblance,  after  the 
eflablilhment  of  it,  to  the  ftate  of  antient  Greece. 
Both  were  compofed  of  feveral  little  governments. 
They  were  all  Greeks  in  one,  and  all  Chriftians  in 
the  other ;  but  the  quarrels  of  parties  in  each  of 
thefe,  as  well  as  the  quarrels  ot  one  government 
with  another,  deflroyed  the  public  peace-,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  fo  notwithftanding  all  the  judgments 
of  the  areopagus,  and  all  the  decrees  of  councils. 
The  feuds  that  arofe  in  particular  churches  gave 
occafion  or  pretence  to  the  inftitution  of  bifliops : 
and  thofe  that  arofe  between  church  and  church, 
to  the  inftitution  of  metropolitans,  primates,  and 

patriarchs. 
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patriarchs,  one  of  whom  pretended  at  laft  to  be 
the  vicar  of  Christ  in  his  imaginary  kingdom. 
In  lliort,  the  clergy,  Hke  other  ufurpers,  in  order 
to  maintain  the  advantages  they  had  gained  over 
the  laity,  or  to  carry  their  arms  abroad  in  fearch  of 
more,  have  found  it  neceflary  to  fubmit  to  iifur- 
pations  within  their  own  body,  and  to  groan  under 
the  very  yoke  they  impofed. 

Every  Innov^ation  has  been  fupported  by  fomc 
new  paradox  :  and  divine  right  has  been  claimed 
by  all,  on  that  fundamental  paradox,  in  which  they 
all  agree.  Marchmont  will  tell  you  that  pref- 
bytery  is  jure  divino  :  I  fhall  tell  you  that  epifco- 
pacy  is  fo  :  and  tho  you  are  not  a  very  good  papiil, 
you  will  tell  us  that  popery  is  fo.  Let  us  be  can- 
did, and  confefs  that  none  of  them  are  fo.  To  fet 
an  example  of  candor,  I  will  own  that  as  mon- 
fbrous  as  the  papal  pretenfions  are,  againft  which 
we  proteftants  exclaim  fo  loudly,  they  may  be  fup- 
ported, by  wrefling  and  torturing  the  fcriptures, 
juft  as  well  as  the  principles  in  v/hich  we  agree, 
that  the  chriflian  church  is  actually  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  and  that  a  religious  fociery  was  inili- 
tuted  to  govern  in  it  by  his  authority.  Thefc 
principles  are  laid  in  dired:  oppofidon  to  the  plain- 
eft  and  moft  pofitive  declarations  which  the  fa- 
viour  m4ade.  But  when  they  are  once  admitted, 
Bellarmine  and  the  other  writers  for  the  church 
and  court  of  Rome  are  able  to  defend  their  mon- 
ftrous  pretenfions  fo  plaufibly  to  well  dilpofed 
minds,  that,  inftead  of  contradi6ling  the  fcriptures, 

they 
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they  feem  to  build  upon  them  -,  not  only  on  paflages 
in  the  cpiftles  of  St.  Paul,  who  boafled  that  he 
was  the  archite6t  of  the  fpiritual  houfe,  and  that 
he  laid  the  foundations  of  it,  but  on  the  words  ot 
Christ  as  they  ftand  in  fome  paflages  of  the  Go- 
fpels  •,  and,  to  make  their  work,  the  more  fure,  as 
they  imagine  abfurdly  enough,  on  palfages  of  the 
Old  teftament,  as  well  as  of  the  New.  Thus  they 
prove  the  popes,  as  fucceflfors  of  St.  Peter,  to  be 
vicars  of  Christ,  to  be  infallible  in  all  their  judg- 
ments concerning  taith  and  manners,  and  to  have 
the  fupreme  fpiritual,  and  even  temporal,  power  in 
every  chriftian  country.  Such  are  the  real  pre- 
tenfions  ot  your  church  over  all  civil  power;  over 
all  emperors,  kings,  and  princes.  Such  faints  as 
your  angelical  doctor,  fuch  writers  as  Bellarmixe 
and  Baron lus,  have  affirmed  them.  Councils 
have  held  the  fame  language :  and  all  they,  who 
would  take  the  tem.porai  fword  out  of  the  hands 
of  St.  Peter,  have  been  branded  v.ith  herefy,  the 
herefy  of  the  politics,  "  haerefis  politicorum." 
True  it  is  that  fome  of  your  doctors,  and  even 
fome  councils,  have  feen  the  folly,  and  blufhed  at 
the  impudence  of  thole  who  have  carried  thefe  pre- 
tenfions  in  favor  of  the  papal  authority  fo  high. 
Many  have  writ  againft  them,  even  in  Italy  :  but 
both  fides  have  concurred  in  giving  to  the  church, 
nnderftanding  by  the  church  the  ecclefiaftical  or- 
*  der  alone,  a  full  and  independent  power  over  the 
ftate  in  fpirituals ;  by  which  they  faw  that  they 
might  preferve  indirectly  a  tyranny  they  could  not 
obtain  diredtly. 

SEC- 
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SECTION     XXXV. 

TTrom  the  time  of  Constantine  to  that  of 
Charles  the  great,  the  wealth  and  power  of 
the  church  had  grown  from  age  to  age,  by  fuch 
means  as  have  been  ah-eady  mentioned  :  and  the 
authority  of  that  of  Rome  particularly  began  to 
overtop  all  others,  by  a  ftupid  bigotry  that  in- 
creafed  as  ignorance  increafed,  and  by  the  artifices 
which  her  bifhops  employed.  But  Charles  the 
great  raifed  thefe  bifliops  to  that  exorbitant  power 
and  grandeur  which  enabled  them  to  vex  and  op- 
prefs  fome  of  his  own  fuccefibrs,  and  to  tyrannife 
the  whole  weftern  world  :  till  in  the  reign  of  an- 
other Charles,  feveral  nations  fhook  this  yoke  off 
their  necks,  and  made  it  fit  lighter  on  the  necks  of 
thofe  who  did  not  lliake  it  off.  When  the  Lom- 
bards had  fettled  themfelves  in  Italy,  the  popes  be- 
gan to  play  a  game,  which  they  could  not  play  with 
the  fame  advantage,  for  many  reafons,  in  the 
reigns  of  the  gothic  kings.  They  fomented  con- 
tinual quarrels  between  the  exarchs  who  governed 
for  the  conflantinopolitan  emperors,  and  the  Lom- 
bards, in  order  to  make  their  profit  of  them  againft 
both :  and  when  they  had  drawn  themfelves  into 
diflrefs  and  danger,  their  refuge  for  protedion  was 
to  France.  They  apprehended  lefs  the  emperors, 
whofe  government  was  v/eak  and  opprelTive,  de- 
fpifed  therefore  and  hated,  and  who  were  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  Italy,  and  carelefs  enough 
about  it.  They  excommunicated  the  exarchs, 
Vol.  m.  P  ^n^» 
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and,  in  the  difputc  about  image-breaking,  the  em- 
peror himfelf.  Gregory  the  fecond  and  the  third 
took  advantage  of  this  pretended  herefy  \  and  in 
their  zeal  for  images,  which  fuited  the  humor  of 
the  times  and  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  the  firfl: 
of  thefe  popes  took  upon  him  to  forbid  not  only 
in  his  own  diocefe,  but  every  where  elfe,  that  the 
orders  of  I.eo  the  Ilaurian  fliould  be  obeyed  : 
and  the  fecond  excommunicated  him,  and  abfolved 
his  fubjeds  from  their  allegiance  to  him.  Ufur- 
pation  v/as  fcon  added  to  revolt,  and  the  people  of 
Rome  were  made  to  fvvear  allegiance  to  the  popes. 
Charles  Martel  had  abetted  thefe  ambitious 
and  turbulent  prelates  againft  the  emperor  :  and, 
v/hen  they  were  in  danger  from  the  Lombards,  he 
laved  them  by  the  influence  he  had  on  Luit- 
t.RAND.  But,  Char.lt:s  Martel  dead,  Ravenna 
taken,  and  the  exarchate  conquered,  they  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  this  people,  who  knev/  their  double  deal- 
ing, and  had  fufficient  reaibn  to  complain  of  the 
condudt  they  held  in  the  revolt  of  Thrasimond 
duke  of  Spoletto,  and  on  other  cccafions.  This 
might  have  defeated  all  their  dcfigns ;  and  the 
power  they  had  acquired  might  have  been  crufned 
under  that  of  the  Lombards,  if  they  had  not  im- 
proved very  dexteroufiy  a  fingular  conjundure  to 
ruin  the  Lombards  in  their  turn,  and  to  finifh  on 
thefe  ruins  that  llatcly  edhSce  of  fpiritual  and  tem- 
poral grandeur,  which  they  had  advanced  very  tar 
on  thofe  of  their  antient  mailers  the  emperors. 

Whin  Pepiv  the    Ibort   rcfolvcd  to  take  the  ti- 
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tie,  as  he  had  the  power,  of  king  of  the  Franks, 
he  thought  it  neceffary,  not  only  to  remove  all 
fcruples  from  the  minds  of  his  people,  who  might 
eftecm  themfelves  bound  by  their  oaths  to  Chil- 
DERic  and  the  mcrovingian  race,  but  to  jullify  his 
new  title  to  other  chriftian  nations.  He  might 
have  done  the  firft,  perhaps,  by  fome  folemn  farce, 
which  his  own  clergy  would  have  been  ready 
enough  to  a6t.  But  to  do  both  more  effeftually 
he  chofe  to  have  the  farce  ad:ed  at  Rome.  He 
fent  his  meflengers  to  queftion  the  oracle  :  and 
Zachary  gave  the  bed  reafon,  that  ever  pope,  or 
oracle,  gave  for  the  fentence  he  pronounced.  He 
pronounced  that  the  French  were  no  longer  bound 
by  their  oaths  to  Childeric,  fmce  this  prince 
had  not  kept  his  engagement  to  them.  The  rea- 
fon followed  the  fentence  ;  for  "  fuch  is  the  na- 
*'  ture  of  conditional  contracts,  faid  Zachary, 
"  that  if  one  party  fails,  the  other  is  abfolved  from 
"  his  promife*."  This  anfwer  had  a  full  efFe(5l. 
Pepin  was  chofcn  king,  and  Childeric  depofed 
unanimoufly,  in  the  national  afiembly  that  was  held 
at  SoiflTons. 

If  his  holinefs  was  not  paid  before  hand,  as  an- 
tient  oracles  v/ere  mod  commonly,  Zachary 
forefaw  that  the  time  of  payment  would  foont 
come,  and  he  took  the  belt  method  to  fecure  it. 
He  v/as  at  peace  with  the  Lombards  when  he 
folved  this  famous  cafe  of  ccnfcience  in  favor  of 
Pei'in-,    but  as  foon  as  they  had  conquered  Ra- 

*  J^.Iezeray. 

P  2  venna 
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venna  and  the  Pcntapolis,  for  Italy  had  a  Penta- 
pohs  too,  AsTOLPHus  their  king  determined  that 
.the  popes,  who  had  been  fubjecb  to  the  emperors, 
fhould  be  fubje(5t  to  him.  The  good  men,  who 
-had  revolted  from  their  antient  mafter,  did  not 
care  to  fubmit  to  a  new  power,  the  feat  of  which 
was  in  Italy,  and  which  would  be  always  at  hand 
to  keep  them  in  awe,  to  control,  and  to  punifh 
them.  Stephen  the  third  was  nDt  afhamed  to 
apply  for  help  to  Constantine,  the  fon  of  that 
very  Leo,  who  had  been  treated  fo  infolently  by 
the  two  Gregories.  But,  the  emperor  having  as 
little  concern  for  the  church  and  people  of  Rome 
as  they  deferved  from  him,  Stephen,  did  at  laft, 
what  Zachary,  more  able  than  he,  would  have 
done  at  firft ;  he  had  recourfe  to  Pepin.  He  was 
received  in  France  with  more  than  refpedt,  with  a 
ridiculous,  and  yet  in  thofe  circumftances  a  wife, 
appearance  of  veneration,  if  it  be  true  that  Pe- 
pin and  his  fons  threw  themfelves  at  the  feet  of 
the  priefl:  to  receive  his  blefllng.  He  conjured 
them,  in  ecclefiaftical  cant,  to  defend  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  the  fepulchres  of  the  apoftles,  that; 
is,  the  dominion  and  fovereignty  which  the  popes 
had  ufurped,  againft  the  Lombards.  The  Lorn-' 
bards  were  Chriftians,  and  meaned  no  hurt  to  the 
religion  they  profelfed.  But  the  caufe  of  the  clergy 
and  the  caufe  of  religion  were  made,  by  the  logic 
of  thofe  times,  as  well  as  of  ours,  the  fame,  when 
they  were  quite  diitind,  and  even  when  they  were 
oppofite.  Pepin  was  glad  to  feife  an  opportunity 
of  fatisfying,  at  once,  his  own  ambition  and  that 
2  of 
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of  the  romaji  bilhops.  Stephen  anointed  him,  his 
wife,  and  his  children  ;  declared  them,  after  this 
holy  undion,  princes  by  the  grace  of  God  -,  thun- 
dered out  excommunications  againfl:  all  perfons, 
fubjefts  or  ftrangers,  who  fhould  oppofe  them  in 
any  time  to  come,  and  confined  Childeuic  on  the 
feme  day  to  a  monaflery,  as  he  confined  the  chil- 
dren of  Carlomam,  Pepin's  brother.  Pepin 
made  two  expeditions  into  Italy,  reduced  the  Lom- 
bards, ufurped  on  them  the  exarchate  they  had 
ufurped  on  the  Greeks,  and  gave  it  to  St.  Peter  : 
f jch  was  the  ftyle. 

Charles  made  feveral  of  thefe  expeditions, 
and  in  them  an  abfoiute  conqucfl:  of  the  Lom- 
bards. He  confirmed  what  his  father  had  done, 
and  did  ftill  more,  for  the  church.  He  gave  the 
exarchate  and  the  five  cities  to  the  roman  fee  mofl 
certainly  -,  but  it  is  as  certain  that  he  did  not  make 
an  abfoiute  alienation  of  them,  without  any  refer ve 
of  fovereignty  over  the  pope  and  them.  His 
grant  of  Mantua,  of  Parma,  of  the  two  Sicilies, 
and  of  other  dominions,  is  a  mere  fuppofition,  and 
as  ill  founded  as  the  pretended  donation  of  Con- 
stantine  to  Sylvester  and  the  bifliops  of  Rome. 
If  this  has  fucceeded  a  little  more  to  their  ad- 
vantage than  the  other,  one  reafon  of  this  fuccefs 
may  be  found,  I  think,  in  the  paffages  of  the  time 
we  fpeak  of  here.  Whatever  pope  forged  the 
donation  of  Constantine,  I  incline  to  think  that 
it  was  forged  long  before  the  tenth  century,  and 
that  it  lay  dormant,  among  other  records  as  au- 

P  ?  thentic 
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thentic  as  itfelf,  till  an  opportunity  of  employing 
it  to  fome  pious  ufe  was  found.  Thus  it  might 
be  employed  as  an  inducement  to  Pepin  to  make, 
and  as  a  juftification  of  him  for  making,  a  grant 
of  the  exarchate  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  without  any 
regard  to  ths  rightful  claim  of  the  greek  emperor  ; 
and  in  this  fenfe  I  chufe  to  underftand  thofe  v.'ho 
have  called  this  grant  a  reftitution,  as  if  Pepin, 
when  he  feemed  to  give,  did  only  compound  with 
the  popes,who  had  as  good  a  right,  as  forgery  could 
communicate,  to  the  v/hole  weftern  empire. 

In  this  pretended  act,  Constantine  is  made 
to  declare  his  intention  to  be,  not  only  that  the  fee 
of  Rome  fnould  have  the  fupremacy  over  thofe  of 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  Jerufalem,  and  Conftantino-. 
pie  •,  but  that  the  pontifical  throne  fliould  be  exalt- 
ed glorioufly  above  the  imperial  *.  He  is  made  to 
give  the  palace  of  Lateran,  his  diadem,  and  all  his 
imperial  ornaments,  to  Sylvester  and  the  popes 
his  fucceffors.  He  is  made  to  conftitute  the  in- 
ferior clergy,  "  romanae  ccclcfiae  fervientes,"  in 
the  ranks  of  patricians  and  confuls.  In  fliort,  he 
is  made  to  fay  in  exprefs  terms,  that  he  yields  and 
abandons  to  Sylvester,  the  univerfal  pope,  and 
the  pontiffs  his  fucceffors,  the  city  of  Rome  and  all 
the  provinces,  places,  and  towns  of  Italy,  or  the 
occidental   regions  7  :    and  that  for  this  reafon  he 

*  Ampliu?  quam  noftrum  imperium  terrenumque  thronum 
fedem  facratiflimam  B.  Pei  ri  gloriofe  exaltare. 

t  Contradentes  et  relinquentes  univerfali  papae  romanam 
tjrbem,  et  omnes  Italiae  feu  occidcntalium  regionum  provin- 
cias,  loca,  et  civitates. 

t'iiinks 
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thinks  it,  "  congruum,"  proper  to  transfer  his  em- 
pire into  the  call  ;  fince  it  is  not  juft  that  an  earth- 
ly emperor  fliould  reign  where  the  prince  of  pricfts, 
and  the  head  of  the  chriflian  rehgion  is  eftabudicd 
by  the  emperor  of  heaven  *. 

I  HAVE  quoted  this  extraordinary  piece  a  hittle 
the  more  at  large,  becaufe  it  has  been  avowed  j^c- 
nuine  by  the  couit  of  Rome,  and  has  been  pub- 
Jifhed  as  fuch  by  one  of  the  Leos  ;  for  v/hich  rea- 
fon  it  may  fland  very  properly  here  as  an  inftance 
of  the  moft  impudent  forgery,  which  the  religious 
focicty  ever  attempted  to  impofe  on  the  civil,  and 
may  render  all  that  remains  to  be  faid  of  thcfe 
forgeries  and  ufurpations  the  more  probable.  I 
know  that  Baronius  gives  it  up,  and  would  fain 
perfuade  m.ankind  that  this  a6t  was  forged  by  the 
Greeks  to  caft  a  reproach  on  the  rom.an  church. 
I  know  too  that  he  gives  up  the  decretal  epiibles  : 
and  I  do  not  fuppofe  that  there  is  any  man  who 
would  have  the  front  at  this  time  to  defend  cither. 
But  thefe  candid  acknowledgments  come  too  late, 
to  fave  the  honor  of  Rome.  Her  advocates  de- 
fended both  as  long,  as  they  could  impofe  on  ig- 
norant ages.  Nay  they  attempted  it  even  after  the 
refurredion  of  letters.  When  thefe  impofitions 
could  pafs  no  longer,  and  when  they  had  done  the 
work  they  were  defigned  to  do,  they  were  abandon- 
ed, as  many  other  forged  ads  and  falfe  traditions 

*  Quoniam  ubi  piincipatus  facerdotum  et  chriftianae  reli- 
gionis  caput  ab  impcratore  coelclli  cor.Ritutum  eR,  jiiftum  noa 
dfll  ut  iljic  terrenus  imperator  habeat  poteflatem. 

1*  4  have 
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have  been.  But  are  men,  who  confefs  perjury 
when  they  are  convi<5led  of  it,  to  be  received  as 
good  witneffes  in  any  cafe  ?  I  think  not :  and 
therefore  I  infill  that  the  forgery  of  the  donation, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  decretals,  fince  thefe  have 
been  mentioned  too,  may  Hand  as  proofs  of  the 
little  credit  we  ought  to  give  to  any  of  thofe  that 
are  brought  in  jullification  of  the  papal  pretenfions 
to  temporal  or  fpiritual  rights. 

These  rights  have  in  truth  no  better  foundation 
than   the   compaft  I   have    mentioned    between 
princes  and  priefts.     It  began  under   Constan- 
TiNE,   but  it  never  appeared  fo  grofsly  as  under 
Pepin  and  Charles   the  great.     On  which  oc- 
cafion  it  may  be  worth  while  to  obferve  how  much 
a  worfe  bargain   Constantine  made  with  the 
church,  than  the  others  made  with  the  pope.  What 
Constantine    gave   was    immediate   and   real. 
The  returns  he  had  to  exped:  were  future,  and 
fuch  as  never  anfwered  his  expectations  either  in 
his  own  time,  or  in  that  of  his  fucceffors,  either 
in  promoting  the  grandeur,  or  in  fecuring  the 
peace,  of  the  empire.     The  emperor  was  the  bub- 
ble of  this   bargain.     That   which   Pepin    and 
Charles  the  great  made  with  the  church,  already 
eftabliflied  and  powerful,  was  better,  and  in  fome 
degree  the  reverfe  of  the  other.    Their  advantages 
in  this  alliance  were  imimediate,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
the  pope:  and  who  ihould  improve  them  moft 
was  left  to  the  fkill  and  management  of  their  fuc- 
{sefibrs.     In  the  mean  while,  if  they  could  not 

cheat 
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cheat  one  another,  they    bantered   the  reft  of  the ' 
world  egregioufly.     The  pope  gave  the  title  of 
king  to  Pepin,  and  that  of  emperor  to  Charles. 
Thefe  princes   gave    temporal   dominion    to    the 
pope,  and  raifed  the  opinion  of  his  fpiritual  di-  • 
gnity  and  authority  as  high,  as  the  examples  they 
affected  to  2;ive  of  reverence  and  fubmiHion  could 
raife  it.      Thus,  by   fortifying  his   ufurpations, 
they  ftrengthened  their  own :  and  whilft  wc  ad- 
mire the  conquefts  whereby  Charles  extended 
his   empire   and  that  of  the  pope  together,  it  is 
impoffible  not  to  laugh  when  we  figure  to  our- 
felves  the  two  ufurpers  kneeling  to  one  another, 
the  emperor  afl<:ing  the  bleffing  of  a  man  he  made 
head   of  tlie  church,  the  pope  acknowledging  the 
imperial  fovereignty  in  a  man  he  made  head  of  the 
empire,  and  each  beftowing  moft  genercufly  what 
neither  of  them  had  any  right  to  give. 

As  thefe  alliances  were  made  on  principles  of 
human  policy,  and  dictated  by  private  intereft 
alone,  they  were  kept  accordingly.  Charles 
the  great  feemed  to  forefee  that  the  alliance  he 
had  made  would  not  be  very  well  obferved,  and 
that  the  church  would  find  means  to  trangrefs, 
inftead  of  keeping  within,  the  bounds  of  it.  He 
had  received  his  crown  from  the  pope  •,  but  he 
was  fo  afraid  that  future  popes  might  claim  from 
this  precedent,  ftrained  to  their  purpofe,  a  right 
to  give  it,  that  he  would  not  fufter  any  prelate 
to  fet  it  on  the  head  of  his  fon,  who  was  defied 
and  crowned  in  his  prefence  at  Aix,     He  order- 
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cd  Lev/is  to  take  it  from  the  altar,  and  to  crov/n 
himfelf.     But  Lewis  profited  ill  of  this  Icfibn, 
Even   in    his   reign,    the   popes,    who    felt   their 
flrength,  began  to  improve  every  opportunity  of 
extending  their  prerogatives  by  encroachments  on 
thofc  that  belonged  to  the  emperors.     Thus,   for 
inflance,  a  Leo  prefumed,  under  the  pretence  of 
a  confpiracy  againft  himfelf,  to  condemn  caj^tally 
fome    perfons    witiiout    the    imperial   authority. 
The  matter  v/as  examined,  but  the  pope  was  not 
cenfured,  he  was  rather  fcreened  by  the  imperial 
court,  as  we  may  prefume  from  the  extreme  re- 
lentmcnt  which  the  people  of  Rome  The  wed  after 
his  death,  and  from  all  the  indignities  they  offer- 
ed  to   his   memory.      Thus   again,    a   Paschal 
feifed  on   fome  of  the  principal   men  of  Rome, 
officers  of  the  emperor,  and  free  from  any  crime 
but  that  of  maintaining  the  imperial  rights.      He 
ordered  their  eyes  to  be  put  out ;  their  hands  and 
feet,  and  after  thefe  their   heads,  to  be  cut  off, 
in  the  L^ateran   palace.     An  army   was   fent  to 
Rome  to  punifli  this  ufurpation  of  power  and  ex- 
cefs  of  cruelty.     His  holinefs  purged   himfelf  of 
the  crime  by  oath.     But  his  holinefs  was  forfworn, 
and,    having   cfcaped   the   punifli ment,  did   not 
fecm  concerned   to   conceal  the  perjury  •,    for  he 
declared  afterwards  that  the  perfons  he  had  cauf- 
ed  to  be  executed  were  guilty  of  high   treafon, 
which  he  muft  have  underftood  to  be  high  treafon 
againft  himfelf  i  and  abfolved  the  murtherers  be- 
caufe  they  were  of  St.  Peter's  family.     All  this 
^Hd  more  that  weak  prince  the  Debonnaire  cndur- 

e4 
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ed  from  the  popes,  who  came  to  fuch  a  pitch  of 
power  and  infolence,  by  the  bigotry  of  the  age, 
and  by  the  advantage  they  took  ot  the  troubles 
which  arofe  in  the  empire,  that,  in  the  fecond  ge- 
neration after  Charlemagne,  Charles  the  bald 
was  obliged  to  purchafe  the  empire  of  the  pope 
by  very  great  conceffions.  He  quitted  all  right  to 
jurifdidion  in  Rome,  and  the  country  about  it ; 
and  inftead  of  referving  to  himfelf  that  of  making 
the  eleflion  of  popes  valid  by  the  imperial  con- 
firmation, he  is  faid  to  have  yielded  that  of  creat- 
ing and  of  crowning  emperors  to  the  pope. 

SECTION     XXXVI. 

A  N  univerfal  and  public  diffolution  of  man- 
ners, into  which  the  clergy  in  general  had 
fallen,  might  have  brought  difgrace  on  the  whole 
order,  fufficient  even  in  thofe  ages  to  have  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  laity,  to  have  flopped  their  pro- 
fufe  charity  to  the  church,  and  to  have  converted 
their  blind  fubmiflion  into  a  juft  indignation. 
But,  befides  the  favorable  circumftance  already 
mentioned,  that  apparent  fandity  of  the  few  which 
ferved  to  fcreen  the  vices  of  the  many,  it  is  true 
that  this  diffolution  of  manners  received  fome 
checks  from  time  to  time.  Q^c  ofthefel  will 
point  out.  The  fynod,  or  the  affembly  of  the 
llates,  for  it  confided  of  laity  and  clergy  both, 
which  was  held  at  Aix  in  the  reign  of  the  Debon- 
naire,  made  fome  reformation  in  convents,  where 
the  debauchery  was  fcandalous  beyond  all  mea- 
4  fare. 
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fiire.     Rules  were  efta'olirned  of  ftridler  difciplinc 
for  monks  and  nuns,  and  the  cpifcopal  order  was 
reftrained  from  fome  excefles.     BiIl:iops  were  for- 
bid to  adorn  their  habits  with  gold  and  jewels,  to 
wear  fwords  and  belts,  to  drefs  in  fcarlet,  and  to 
make   v/ar.     I  am  far  from  believing  that  new 
conilitutions  made,  or  old  ones  renewed,  had  an 
entire  eifecl,  or  produced  a  real  reformation  :  but 
they  might  fave  fome  of  the  worft  appearances  -, 
which  was  enough  for  a  church  wherein  a  fpirit 
of  policy,  not  a  fpirit  of  religion,  prevailed.  Thus 
much  too  might  be  eafiiy  brought  about,  when 
the  exercifes  of  true  piety  v/ere  changed  into  fu- 
perftiticus  pradices ;  when  it  coft  fo  little  to  be  a 
good  bifliop,    a  good  prieft,  a  good   monk,  or 
a  great  faint,  that  it  was  neceffary  rather  to  dif- 
guife,  than  to  reftrain,   their  paffions  ;  and  when 
thefe  men  could  acquire  fuch  holy  charaders  by  no 
greater  merit  than  this,  and  even  make  themfelves 
amends  for  difguifmg  or  retraining  fome  of  their 
paiTions    by  indulging   others.     Pride,    revenge, 
avarice,  and   ambition,  had  only  their  names  to 
change,  and  their  effects  were   confecrated  with 
the  grcatcft  applaufe.     It  is  eafy  to  conceive  too, 
that  thcic  vices  of  the  mind  were  purfued  with 
greater  application,  and  by  more  perfons  in  the 
common  caufe  of  the  church,  v-hen  fenfuality  and 
debauchery  were  a    little  more   reftrained ;    and 
that  this  kind  of  reformation,  inftead  of  making 
the  clergy  better  men,  made  them  only  more  dan- 
gerous enemies  pf  the  ftate. 
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Laymen  afllfted  to  reform  the  clergy  without 
much  fiiecefs,  churchmen  continued  to  encroach 
on  the  laity  with  great  fuccefs,  and  the  breach  of 
that  alliance  which  Pepin  and  his  fon  Charles 
the  great  had  lately  made  between  the  imperial 
and  papal  power,  as  Constantine  had  made  one 
before  between  the  monarchy  and  the  hierarchy, 
grew  wider  and  wider,  and  difturbed  the  whole 
chriftian  world.  It  could  not  happen  ochervvife, 
when  once  the  bifliops  of  Rome  had  refolved  to 
be  m.onarchs  as  well  as  the  emperors,  their  rivals 
at  lead,  perhaps  their  mailers  ;  and  when  they 
had  acquired  ilrength  fufiicient,  which  they  were 
not  long  in  acquiring,  to  make  thefe  attempts. 
Examples  may  be  produced  of  churchmen,  and 
aflemblies  of  churchmen,  who  have  oppofed,  on 
ibme  few  occafions,  the  moll  violent  excefles  of 
papal  tyranny.  The  particular  motives  they  had 
are  not  always  developed  in  hiilory.  But  parti- 
cular and  temporary  motives,  arifmg  from  parti- 
cular conjunctures,  they  mufl  have  had,  when- 
ever they  held  fuch  a  condud.  The  they  had 
fome  dependance  flill  on  princes,  even  when  the 
popes  were  grown  bold  enough  to  claim  and  ex- 
ercife  over  thefe  a  mod  exorbitant  power,  yes 
their  dependence  on  the  pope  was  double  wher- 
ever his  fupremacy  was  eflabliflied  ;  which  I  pre- 
fume  to  have  been  the  cafe  in  all  the  chriftian 
countries  of  the  weft  foon  after  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century.  Princes  had  it  in  their  power  to 
fliew  favor,  in  many  refpedts,  and  to  deal  oui: 

fo.me 
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fome  degrees  and  kinds  of  punifhment  to  the 
members  of  the  rehgious  fociety.,  as  we  have 
accuflomied  oiirfelves  in  this  eflay  to  call  the 
clergy.  The  popes  had  their  fhare  of  this  in- 
Huence  too  •,  and  their  fhare  was,  on  the  v/hoie, 
the  greateft.  But  there  was  another  influence, 
arifmg  from  another  intereft,  which  centered  in 
them  alone. 

Of  this  influence  princes  could  have  no  fhare  y 
for  it  arofe  from  an  intereft:  contrary  to  theirs. 
Princes  and  priefts  had  agreed  in  encroaching  on 
the  rights  of  the  civil  fociety,  according  to  the 
true  fpirit  of  their  alliance,  whilll  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church  was  arifl:ocratical,  But  when 
it  became  monarchical  the  fcene  v/as  changed. 
The  <Troundlefs  diilinflion  between  fpiritual  and 
tem.poral  power  had  been  long  eftablifhed,  and 
had  taken  full  pofleffion  of  the  minds  of  men. 
The  former  ha^  been  exercifed  from  the  time  of 
Const ANTixNE,  with  no  fmall  confufion,  by  dif- 
ferent churches  in  different  countries ;  and  in  all 
Vv'irh  much  dependance  on  the  civil  power,  and  a 
real  fubordination  to  it.  But  Charles  the  great 
did,  in  encft  and  in  confequence,  unite  the  dif- 
perfcd  powers  of  the  weilcrn  church  under  one 
direction,  and  raife  the  pope  from  an  ecum.enical 
bifhop,  with  limited  and  difputed  prerogatives, 
to  be  a  fpiritual  em.pcror,  with  a  large  fhare  of 
temporal  dominion.  This  new  ecclefiafl:ical  con- 
ftitucion,  for  fuch  it  may  be  truly  called,  which 
lie  -m.ade,  or  to  which  he  gave  occafion,  mi'v:ht  be 

of 
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of  immediate  advantage  in  many  refpecls  of  am- 
bition to  himfelf.  But  this,  like  many  other 
temporary  expedients,  proved  fatal  in  it's  confe- 
quences.  As  the  divifion  of  the  Lombards  into 
feveral  dukedoms  weakened  their  power,  and 
prepared  the  way  to  the  deftrudlion  of  it;  fo  the 
union  of  all  the  churches  of  the  weft  under  one 
head  ftrengthened  ecclefiaflical  power,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  to  all  the  conquefts  it  made.  As 
foon  as  the  religious  fociety  had  an  emperor  of 
their  own  order  at  their  head,  the  fucceflbrs  of 
Charles  had  no  longer  a  prevailing  influence 
over  them.  They  thought  it  no  longer  necefiary 
to  keep  fair  Vv^ith  thofe  princes,  to  help  them,  and 
L  to  be  helped  by  them,  in  plundering  and  fubduing 
the  civil  fociety,  as  they  had  done  before.  They 
affeded  independency  on  all  authority  that  was 
not  ecclcfiaftical  i  and  hoped  to  obtain,  by  con- 
quering the  emperors  themfelves  under  the  papal 
banners,  much  greater  advantages  than  thofe  they 
had  obtained  already  by  their  alliance  with  tlie  im- 
perial authority. 

The  contefcs  which  the  popes,  fupported  by 
this  fpirit  in  the  clergy,  raifed,  under  the  imme- 
diate fuccefTors  of  Charles  the  great,  continued 
during  the  courfe  of  many  ages,  and  brought 
infinite  mifchief,  as  v/ell  as  difgrace,  on  chriltia- 
nity,  that  v/as  not  anfwerable  for  either.  The 
points  in  difpute  were  few,  but  they  were  very 
im.portant :  and  to  fuffer  a  deciHon  of  them  in 
favor  ot  the  po;:es,  v/as  nothing  lefs  than  to  ac- 

know- 
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knowledge  their  Ibvereignty  in  every  chriftian 
ilate,  as  well  as  their  fupremacy  in  every  chrifti- 
an church.  The  emperors  conferred  benefices, 
and  invefted  the  prelates  by  the  ftaff  and  the  ring. 
The  eledion  of  the  popes  themfelvcs,  hov/  much 
foever  they  had  been  raifed  above  all  other  bi- 
ihops,  was  fo  far  from  being  independent  on  the 
emperors,  that  it  was  not  reputed  valid  till  it 
had  been  confirmed  by  them-,  nor  did  they  con- 
firm it  till  the  perfon  eleded  had  taken  an  oath 
of  fubmiflion  and  obedience  to  them.  One  of 
thefe  prerogatives  was  neceffary  to  maintain  that 
Ihare  of  influence  which  they  had  left  themfelves 
over  the  clergy  in  their  own  dominions,  and  the 
other  to  check  the  farther  growth  of  that  monar- 
chical power  which  they  had  helped,  as  well  as 
fuffered,  the  popes  to  alTume  in  the  church,  and 
which  the  ecclefiaftics  were  but  too  ready  in  every 
place  to  abet  -,  for  the  billiops  did  not  feem  to 
perceive,  either  time  enough,  or  ftrongly  enough, 
what  chains  they  were  preparing  for  themfelves. 
Both  the  prerogatives  were  the  more  neceffary  to 
be  maintained,  fince  Charles  the  great  had 
thrown  fo  immenfe  a  fharc  of  temporal  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  prelates,  as  well  as  of  the 
popes,  by  the  earldoms,  baronies,  and  other 
eftates  of  much  authority,  as  well  as  dignity,  in  the 
empire,  which  he  gave  them.  Befides  which,  it 
is  to  be  confidered  that  if  any  of  the  power, 
which  the  emperors  exercifed  in  the  inveflitures, 
was  ufurped,  it  was  ufurped  on  the  chriftian  con- 
gregations, not  on  the  popes :  and  if  the  popes 

had 
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had  ufurped  this  power  out  of  the  empire,  in  Bri- 
tain, and  elfewhere,  the  emperors  might  very  well 
think  it  too  much  to  fuffer,  that  they  fnould  pro- 
fit of  their  own  ufurpations,  and  of  thofe  which 
had  been  made  by  others.  As  to  the  fuperiority  of 
the  imperial  over  the  pontifical  authority  in  gene- 
ral, it  had  not  only  been  acknowledged  in  the 
days  of  heathen  emperors  and  heretic  princes, 
fuch  as  the  gothic  kings  were,  but  it  had  been  ex- 
crcifed  by  the  greek  emperors  in  matters  of  doc- 
trine as  well  as  difcipline,  and  had  been  recognifed 
moil  folemnly  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  in 
every  refpe6t  of  dominion  and  difcipline  at  leail. 
Many  authentic  monuments  proved  the  acknow- 
ledgment :  and  the  recognition  of  the  imperial 
fovereignty  was  fo  recent  when  the  popes  began 
to  fhake  it  olf,  that,  as  no  impudence  lefs  than 
that  of  the  court  of  Rome  could  deny  it,  no  in- 
gratitude lefs  than  that  of  the  popes  could  forget 
fo  foon,  to  whole  favor  they  owed  much  of  their 
fpiritual,  and  all  their  temporal,  grandeur. 

SECTION     XXXVII. 

T-'  H  u  s  the  caufe  of  the  emperors  flood,  whilft 
that  of  the  popes  was  founded  on  nothing 
better  than  afTumption,  forgery,  and  the  mofl 
barefaced  ufurpation.  They  affumed,  and  their 
advocates  alTume  flill,  that  Christ  eftablifhed  a 
kingdom  when  he  was  on  earth.  They  call  it  his 
church,  and  play  v.  ith  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  : 
for  v/hen  they  mean  to  fpeak  of  the  fuppofed  ac- 
VoL.  IlL  (^  tual 
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tual  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth,  the  word 
church  fignifies  the  whole  body  of  chriftian  peo- 
ple :  and  when  they  mean  to  fpeak  of  the  gover- 
nors, or  government,  of  this  fuppofed  kingdom, 
the  fame  word  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  whole  eccle- 
fiaftical  order,  with  the  pope  at  the  head  of  it. 
To  fay  in  plain  terms  that  Christ  eflablifhed  a 
religion,  a  rule  ol  faith  and  manners,  the  con- 
formity or  nonconformity  to  which  is  to  be  re- 
warded or  punifhed  by  Christ  himfelf  in  another 
iife,  and  that  he  commilTioned  certain  men  to 
preach  it,  and  to  commiflion  others  to  preach 
it,  would  not  lay  a  foundation  fufficient  for  the 
immenfe  building  that  has  been  ere6Ved,  and  is 
itill  kept  up,  tho  it  has  tottered  long.  They 
were  glad  at  firll  to  found  their  primacy  on  an 
imperial  refcript.  But  they  foon  aflumed  that 
Christ  inrtituted  a  fovereign  pontiff  to  govern 
this  church  or  kingdom  -,  that  this  pontiff  was 
Peter  the  prince  of  his  apoftles  •,  and  that  he  did 
this  agreeably  to  all  laws  divine  and  human ;  nay 
that  he  would  not  have  Ihewn  common  difcretion, 
if  he  had  iieglefted  to  leave  fuch  a  vicar  behind 
him  as  might  execute  all  his  own  powers.  They 
affume  that  the  popes  are  the  fucceflbrs  of  Peter, 
that  they  have  all  his  powers  as  he  had  Christ's, 
and  are,  as  he  was,  the  vicars  of  Christ*.  They 

alTume 

*  Qnod  divino  et  humano  jure  itn  femper  faflum  reperire- 
tur,  CuRisTVM  fuoriun  apoftolorum  principem  conllituiflle 
Petrum.  This  is  cited  by  Casaueon  in  bis  firteenth  Exercit. 
on  BARo:;iUi.  Oranis  poteilas  mini  data  ell  in  coelo  et  in 
tcTrJl.      Mat.   xxviii.    li.      This,  is    the   text.     The  papal 

com^ 
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aflume  a  multitude  of  other   things,    relative  to 
thefe,  which  it  is  unneceflary  I  fhould  flay  to  enu- 
merate.    Now  of  thefe  afTumptions,    which  are 
the  principal,  every  man  is  a  competent  judge  who 
can  read  the  gofpels ;  for  we  muft  own  that  no 
powers,  like  thofe  which  are  affumed,  can  belong 
to  the  church  now,  nor  could  belong  to  the  apo* 
files  thcmfelves,  unlefs  they  are  evidently   con- 
tained therein  :  or  elfe  we  muft  beg  the  queftion 
mofl  abfurdly,  as  our  proteftant  writers,  and  the 
leafl  papal  of  yours,  fuch  as  Du  Pin  and  Gian- 
NONE,  that  I  may  quote  a  lawyer  as  well  as  a  di- 
vine, have  done.     They  fuppofed  that  Christ 
eftablifhed  a  fociety  diftind   from   the   civil,  in 
every  fociety  where  his  religion   fhould  be  receiv- 
ed, by  the  commifTion  given  to  his  apoftles  and 
difciples.     Let  us  fuppofe  this  to  be  true,  for  the 
fake  of  argument.    Let  us  fuppofe,  in  confequence 
of  it,  that  this  fociety  had  a  power  to  make  laws 
for  it's  own  advantage  and   better   government, 
provided  thefe  laws  did  not  difturb  the  eftablifh- 
ed order  of  the  ftate,  as  every  other  particular 
and  lawful  fociety  has  by  common  right  accord- 
ing to  them,  but   not  according  to  truth  in  fo 
great  a  latitude.     When  all  this  is  yielded  to  them, 
all  that  will  follow  is,  that  fuch  a  fociety  had  a 
power  of  making  by-laws  to  which  all  the  mem- 
bers of  it,  that  is,  all  ccclefiaftics,  were  fubjedl, 
and  they  alone.     I  fay  ecclefiaftics  alone,  that  the 

commentary  follows.  Non  vi Jeretur  Dominus  difcietus  fuifle,  ut. 
cum  reverentia  ejus  loquar,  niil  unicum  poft  fe  talem  vicarium 
reliquiiTet,  qui  hnec  omnia  poiTet.  V^id.  autftorem  glofTar.  in 
extrav.  Unum  fanclam. 

0^2  church 
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church  fophifts  may   not  impofe    on  us  by   an 
equivocal  ufe  of  terms,    nor   employ  the   word 
church  in  one  fenfe,  in  one  part  of  their  argumen- 
tation, and  in  another  fenfe,  in  another.     If  they 
fay,  and  they  do  fay,  that  the  legiflative  power 
fpoken  of  was  given  to  the  religious  fociety,  ex- 
clufively  of  the  civil,  their  argument  drawn  from 
the  rights  of  particular  focietics  is  good  as  far 
as  their  fociety  is  concerned.     But  if  they  fay, 
and  they  do  fay,  that  the  civil  fociety  of  Chri- 
ftians  v.'as  and  is  fubjeit  to  thefe  laws,  they  beg 
the  queftion,  and  they  grow  abfurd.     The  com- 
parilon  is  no  longer  juft,  nor  the  argument  good  •, 
for  tho  it  be  granted  that  the  by-laws  of  a  parti- 
cular fociety  may  govern  that  fociety,  it  is  denied 
that  they  can   be  laws  to  the  whole  community. 
Laws  to  the  whole  community,  no  power,  that  is 
not  the  fovereign  power  in  that  community,   can 
prefcribe.     I  know  that  the  trite  diftindlicn  be- 
tween fpiritual  and  temporal  is  always  at  hand. 
But  I  alk,  is  this  power  coercive  or  not  ?  If  it  be 
not  fo,  a  power,  which  begins  and  ends  in  fpiri- 
tuality,  cannot  be  very  dangerous  nor  oppreflive. 
J3ut  if  it  be  coercive,  they  may  call  it  fpiritual  as 
long  as  they  pleafe  -,  it  is  what  I  juft  now  laid, 
the  power  of  a  particular  fociety  to  m.ake  laws, 
not  for  themfelves  alone,  but  fur  the  whole  com- 
munity :  and,  as  much  as  the  church  advocates 
endeavour  to  difguife  the  abfurdity,  and  to  evade 
the  confequences,  this  is  what  they  mean. 

If  this  was  not  their  meaning,  to  what  purpofe 

lliould 
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fhould  they  infift  fo   much,  or  at  all  indeed,  on 
the  great  fuperiority  of  the  clergy,  as  a  more  ho- 
ly order  over  the  laity,    and  of  fpi ritual  power 
and  dignity,  over  the  temporal  ?    This  they  have 
all  done   from   Cyprian,  tirfl:  a  magician,  and 
afterwards  a  father  of  the  chriftian   church,  down 
to  that  learned  bigot  Dodwell,  who  wrote  difler- 
tations  on  him.     This  they  do  even  in  this  coun- 
try, and   at  this  hour,    as  openly  as   they  dare  : 
for  let  us  not  be  deceived  by  the  low  cunning 
and  diflimulation  of  fome.     Whoever  afierts  that 
the  ecclefiaftical  order  is  of  divine  inllitution,  and 
by  that  inftitution  independent  of  the  ftate,  what- 
ever alliance  this  order  may  think  fit  to  fuppofe 
has  been  made  with  it,  fays  in  efFecl  all  that  they 
fay  who  fpeak  more  openly,  more  honeftly,  and 
more  confidently.     Giannone,  who  writ  at  Na- 
ples, carries  thefe  notions  fo  far,  that  he  lies  open 
to  ridicule  in  this  particular,  hov/  refpeftable  an 
author  foever  he  be  in  general.     He  quotes  Ci- 
cero to  fliew  that,  in  the  roman  commonwealth, 
they  who   prefided   over  the  affairs   of  the  ftate 
prefided  over  thole  of  religion,  by  a  cuftom  de- 
rived from  their  forefathers  ;  and  that  nothing  is 
ixiore  worthy  of  princes  and  men,  diftinguilhed 
by  their  knowledge  in  human  affairs,  than  to  be 
fo  likev/ife  by  their  knowledge   of  thofe  that  are 
divine.     He  fays  that  the  two  charaders   of  king 
and  prieft  were  united  often  in  heathen   govern- 
ments :  but  that,  the  chriffian  religion  propofing 
a  much  more  noble  objccl  than  the  mere  profpe- 
rity  of  ftates  and  the  public  tranquillity,  the  di- 
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gnity  of  the  priefthood  among  Chriftians  is  fepa- 
rated  from  the  imperial  dignity,  and  raifcd  as 
much  above  it  as  things  divine  are  above  things 
human,  as  the  foul  is  more  noble  than  the  body, 
and  as  eternal  happinefs  is  preferable  to  that  of 
this  life.  He  tells  us  afterwards  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  this  wide  difference,  the  two  charafters 
may  be  united  in  the  lame  perfon,  by  an  accelTion 
of  the  temporal  to  the  fpiritual  dignity,  not  by 
any  acceffion  of  the  f^jiritual  to  the  temporal. 
The  reafon  he  gives  is,  becaufe  ecclefiaftical  di- 
gnity, being  the  greateft,  cannot  become  an  ac- 
ceffion to,  or  a  dependence  on,  the  lead  -,  whereas 
the  leaft  may  be  in  that  relation  to  the  greateft : 
and  thus  you  fee  that  a  priefl:  may  ftoop  to  the 
cxsrcife  of  regal  power,  but  a  king  cannot  be  raifed 
up  to  the  exercife  of  ecclefiaftical,  no,  not  to  that 
of  a  country  curate. 

If  a  man  of  as  much  knowledge  and  as  little 
bigotry,  as  this  hiftorian,  could  pubhfh  to  the 
world,  for  I  do  not  think  he  believed,  fuch  extra- 
vagances, in  the  eighteenth  century,  we  cannot 
be  ftirprlfed  that  thefe,  and  greater  than  thefe,  were 
taught,  and  pioufly  believed  too,  in  the  ages  of 
ignorance  and  fuperftition.  But  if  the  primitive 
clergy  maintained  fuch  notions  in  fpeculation, 
they  could  not  maintain  them  in  pra6lice.  They 
had  been  fheep  among  wolves  before  Constan- 
TiNE.  They  were  iheep,  under  the  condjiid  of 
(liepherds,  after  him :  and  thefe  fhepherds  or 
principal  pafl.ors  were  the  emperors.  They  be- 
came 
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came  in  procefs  of  time  wolves  among  fheep  : 
and  emperors  themfelves  were  often  the  fheep  they 
preyed  upon.  It  is  not  only  true  that  the  empe- 
rors meddled  very  far  in  matters  of  religion,  in 
matters  of  dodlrine,  I  fay,  as  well  as  of  difcipline  5 
it  is  not  only  true  that  councils  were  fummoned 
by  their  authority  •,  but  it  is  true  likewife  that  tlis 
clergy  had  recourle  to  the  fame  authority,  to 
confirm  their  canons,  and  to  give  them  the  force 
of  laws.  The  nicean  canons  w^re  confirmed  by 
CoNSTANTiNE  ;  thofe  of  Conftantinople  by  The- 
ODosius  ;  thofe  ot  the  council  of  Chalcedonia  by 
Marcian'us  :  and  we  need  go  no  farther  than  the 
theodofian  code,  tho  we  might  do  fo,  to  prove 
that  the  by-laws  of  the  religious  fociety  acquired 
the  force  of  laws,  even  in  points  of  difcipline  that 
concerned  this  fociety  alone,  by  the  imperial,  not 
the  ecclefiaftical,  authority,  and  by  being  inferted 
among  the  imperial  conftitutions.  So  that  not 
only  the  ratification  of  the  emperors  was  necef- 
fary  to  the  do6trines  they  taught  •,  but  the  by-laws 
they  made  for  the  government  of  their  own  focie- 
ty were  fubjed:  to  the  civil  power. 

It  would  not  be  hard  to  fnew,  by  a  multitude 
of  examples,  that  the  church  had  no  more  claim 
allowed  in  thofe  days  to  judicial  and  executive 
power,  nor  to  the  immunities  and  privileges 
fhe  enjoyed,  than  fhe  had  to  legiflative  power ; 
that  is,  no  more  than  the  emperors  allowed  her : 
unlefs  we  Hiould  call  the  power  of  excommunica- 
tion>  which  I  fuppofe  bidiops  exercifed  both  be- 
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fore  and  after  Constantine  with  the  advice  and 
confent  of  their  prefbyters  alone,  wherever  they 
durft,  a  part  of  executive  coercive  power.  But 
if  this  may  be  called  executive,  it  cannot  be  cal- 
led coercive.  It  was  a  cenfure,  it  was  an  exclu- 
fion  from  chriftian  congregations  :  but  this  cen- 
iure,  and  this  exclufion,  operated  on  the  imagi- 
nation alone  -,  and  the  punifhment  being  imagi- 
nary, the  power  was  fo  too.  It  was  nothing  more 
till  the  increafe  of  ecclefiaftical,  and  the  concur- 
rence of  civil,  authority  made  it  more.  In  fhort, 
the  power  and  dignity  of  the  religious  fociety 
were  much  higher  in  fpeculation  and  pretenfion, 
than  they  were  in  practice  and  reality,  even  for 
fome  time  after  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  as 
high  as  this  emperor  raifed  them.  The  prelates 
in  general,  and  the  bifhops  of  Rome  in  particular, 
before  his  time,  and  in  it,  made  a  fhew  of  the 
greateft  meeknefs,  and  of  the  greateft  humility 
and  fubmiffion  to  the  emperors ;  tho  they  were  eveu 
then  in  purfuit  of  the  greatell  objects  of  ambi- 
tion. The  fucceffors  of  that  wicked  faint,  Gre- 
gory, continued  to  take,  like  him,  the  title  of 
fervants  of  the  fervants  of  God,  at  the  very  time 
when  they  facrificed  all  the  fentiments  of  huma- 
nity to  the  pride  of  being  called  ecumenical  bi- 
fhops ;  at  the  very  time  when  they  meditated, 
nay,  when  they  attempted,  to  be  mailers  of  the 
mafters  of  the  world.  By  this  hypocritical  beha- 
viour, and  by  that  filly  diftindtion  between  fpiri- 
tual  and  temporal  power,  government  of  th? 
church,  and  government  of  the  ftate,  they  hinderr 
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ed  men  from  taking  aa  alarm  that  fhould  have 
been  taken  fooner,  and  their  tyranny  was  eftabUfii- 
ed  almoll  before  it  was  perceived. 

When  the  roman  bilhops  pulled  off  their  mafk, 
and  began  to  contend  openly  for  power  with  the 
emperors,  the  ecclefiaftical  maxims  which  had  been 
afllimed  for  evangelical  truths,  and  the  whole  ten- 
dency of  which  liad  not  been  difcerned,  became  of 
infinite  fervice  to  them.  Thefe  paradoxes  could 
not  be  proved :  but  they  had  been  admitted  j 
and  the  papal  pretenfions  might  be  proved,  plaufi- 
bly  enough,  to  be  the  necefiary  confequences  of 
them.  Thus  it  happens  often  :  a  few  falfe  princi- 
ples, uncautioudy  received,  eftablifh  whole  fyftems 
of  error;  and  abfurdity  becomes  capable  of  demon- 
ftration.  But  falfe  fpeculative  notions  were  not 
employed  alone  in  the  caufe  of  the  papacy.  Falfe 
fafts  and  falfe  records  were  necefiary ;  and  there- 
fore forgery^  was  added  to  afllimption  *.  Forgery 
is  an  hard  word,  but  it  muft  be  ufed  when  truth 
ejcacis  that  it  fiiould.  I  fay  then  that  as  it  had 
been  employed  for  holy  purpofes  in  the  early  ages 

*  N.  B.  Leslie,  who  was  in  religion  as  much  a  bigot,  as 
in  politics,  makes  a  member  of  the  church  of  England  afTert,  in 
a  fuppofed  dialogue  between  him  and  a  Roman  Catholic,  that 
there  were  falfe  golpcls  and  falfe  epifties  afcribedto  feveral  of  the 
apoflles,  fet  up  b)  lieretics  in  the  firft  age ;  that  they  were  de- 
tedled  in  that  fame  age,  whilftthe  originals  o f  what  the  apoftles 
wrote  were  ftill  in  being ;  but  that  the  heretics  could  not  pro- 
duce the  originals  of  theirs,  nor  did  their  copies  agree  one  with 
another.  Tor  all  this  he  quotes  Eusebius,  and  adds,  this  was 
rot  deciding  the  matter  by  authority,  but  by  plain  evidence  of 
a  fa(^.  ap  of  any  other  forgery,  or  fjppofitirious  writing. 

of 
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of  chriflianity,  it  was  employed,  in  thofc  we  fpeak 
of  here,  for  purpofes  very  unholy.  No  man  dares 
deny  the  firft  :  and  the  advocates  of  Rome  them- 
felves,  Baroxius  and  others,  are  obliged  to  con- 
fefs  the  laft.  Fathers  were  oppofed  to  fathers, 
and  councils  to  councils,  about  canonical  writ- 
ings i  traditions  of  the  weftern  to  traditions  of  the 
eaftern  churches ;  and  thofe  that  were  moft  diftant 
in  time  and  place,  to  thofe  that  were  neareft  in 
both  to  the  fource  of  thefe  verv  traditions.  Add 
to  all  this,  the  approved  cuflom  of  fpeaking  and 
writing  agonidically,  or  with  economy,  that  is, 
the  cuftom  of  faying  one  thing  and  meaning  an- 
other; which  St.  Jerom,  that  great  critic  and 
voucher  of  canonical  fcriptures,  avowed,  praclifed, 
and  recommended  :  add  this  confideration,  I  fay, 
to  the  reft,  and  you  will  not  be  furprifed  to  hear 
it  advanced,  that  we  know  neither  why  the  gofpels, 
the  epiftles,  and  the  apocalypfe  we  have,  were  re- 
tained, or  rather  inferted  in  the  canon  •,  nor  why 
thofe  we  have  not  were  rejedled.  We  are  forced 
to  be  in  this  cafe  abfolucely  implicit :  and  yet  in  this 
cafe,  if  in  any,  we  ought  to  have  proof  that  coun- 
cils proceeded  with  integrity  •,  fmce  there  is  fo 
great  reafon  to  fufpedt  that  the  fpirit  of  party  had 
as  much  to  do  in  determining  what  books  fhould 
be  deemed  canonical,  as  what  doftrines  fhould  be 
deemed  orthodox. 

But  in  the  other  cafe,  we  are  not  obliged  to  be 
fo  implicit.     If  all  the  canons  of  antient  councils, 
and  every  other  ecclefiaftical  monument,  had  re- 
mained 
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mained  in  the  hands  of"  the  popes  alone,  we  may 
aflbre  ourfelves  that  they  would  have  been  all  cor- 
rupted and  interpolated,  as  fuch  writings  are  more 
than  any  others  expofed  to   be ;   and  that  thofe, 
which  could  not  be  made  to  fpeak  the  language  of 
the  roman   court,  would   have   been   fupprefied. 
Happily  this  llippreflion  was  not  prafticable  in  a 
full  extent,  many  of  theie  antient  records  having 
been  preferved  in  other  churches  :  and  it  is  by  the 
help  of  them  that  fo  many  forgeries  have  been  de- 
teded  lince  the  refurre6tion  of  letters.     Some  had 
been  detedled  near  a  thoufand  years  fooner  occa- 
fionally,  when  the  popes  began  firft  and  faintly  to 
ftretch  their  primacy  into  a  fupremacy  ;  a  flagrant 
inftance  of  which  is  the  pretenfion,  that  was  fet  on 
foot  by  one  of  them  early  in  the  fifth  centtiry,  to  a 
jurifdidion  over  the  churches  of  Africa.    This  pre- 
tenfion was  founded  on  a  forged  canon  of  the  niceaa 
council.     I  fay  forged,    becaufe  when  the  african 
bifliops,  and  among  them  St.  Austin,  had  pro- 
aired  an  authentic  copy  of  thefe  canons  from  the 
eaft,  no  fuch  canon  appeared  among  them.   Other 
inftances  of  occafional  forgery  there  are  •,  but  we 
may  fay,  without  exaggeration,  that,  from  the  fe- 
venth  century  at  the  lateft  downwards,  Rome  was 
a  ftorehoufe  of  falfe  traditions,  falfe  records,  and 
every  kind  of  forgery  that  could  be  of  ufe  to  efta- 
blifh  the  ecclefiallical  fupremacy  of  her  bifhops 
firft  •,  and,  when  that  was  done,  their  fuperiority  of 
dignity  and  jurifdiftion  over  all  the  other  powers 
of  the  earth.     This  fund  increafed  continually  too, 
from  the  fixth  or  feventh  centuries.     The  more, 

and 
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and  the  more  important,  the  ufurpations  of  this 
church  were,  the  more  fuch  materials  as  thefe  were 
wanted  :  and  accordingly  we  find  the  times  of  the 
great  increafe,  and  the  great  v/ant  of  them,  coin- 
cide. The  firll  decretals  were  forged,  moll  pro- 
bably, in  the  feventh  century :  and  tlio  there  has 
been  much  difpute,  whether  the  apcftolical  con- 
ftitutions  were  made  by  the  apoftles,  or  by  their 
immediate  difciples,  as  if  it  were  impofiible  they 
fhould  be  of  a  later  date,  yet  is  it  an  opinion  more 
probable  than  either,  that  they  are  really  no  older 
than  the  fixth  century. 

What   has  been  laid  in  this  efiay  may  ferve  to 
fhew,  how  little  reipect  would  be  due  to  the  canons 
of  councils,  if  they  were  genuine.    But  how  m.uch 
reafon  have  we  to  negledt  and  defpife  them,  when 
we  confider  by  whom  they  were  coUefted,  and  at 
what  aeras  thefe  collecSlions   came   into   repute ; 
when  we  add,  to  the  little  audiority  of  the  canons 
themfelves,  the  little  credit  that  the  men  who  col- 
lefled  them,   and  who   corredled  and  publifhed 
tliem,  deferve  I    Dionysius,  the  little  fcythian  ab- 
bot, made  the  firft  coUeftion  of  them,  at  lead  the 
iiril  that  came  into  general  ufe,  in  the  fixth  cen- 
tury, and  at  Rome.     After  the  eighth  they  were 
mingled  up  with  decrees  of  popes,    and   conlti- 
tutions  of  Charlemagne,  the  great  inllrument, 
as  well  as  patron,  of  papal  ufurpations.     The  be- 
nedictin  monk,  Gratian,  made  a  nev/  colledlioa 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  Huffed  it  with  texts  of 
llripture,  as  weii  as  opinions  of  furthers.     Of  th^, 

former 
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former  we  may  fay,  properly  enough,  "  non  erat 
'*  his  locus,"  and  of  the  latter,  that  they  do  not 
deferveeven  the  name  of  "  refponfa  prudentum." 
If  he  was,  and  I  think  he  was,  brother  of  the  ma- 
iler of  the  fentences,  the  two  brothers  eft-abliflied 
the  two  moft  impertinent  fciences  that  ever  puz- 
zled the  heads  of  men,  and  difturbcd  the  peace  of 
the  world,   canon  law  and  fcholaftic  theology.     I 
fay  nothing  of  the  Clementines,  nor  the  extrava- 
gants.     They  were  publilhed  when  the  tyranny  of 
Rome  was  already  confirmed  ;  and  are  as  little  to 
my  purpofe  to  be  mentioned,  as  the  decretals  pub- 
lillisd  by  that  madman  Boniface  the  eighth. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  that  fyllem  of  law  which 
is  called  the  canon  law,  and  by  the  prevalence  of 
which  the  bifhop  of  one  city,  and  a  few  fuburbi- 
carian  provinces,  invaded  and  fubjedted  to  his  au- 
thority the  civil  laws  of  every  country,  the  laws  of 
nations,  and  the  laws  of  nature  themfelves.  Many 
of  the  decrees  ofpopes^  that  the  monkifli  coUedors 
folded  into  this  ecclefiaftical  code,  had  not  been 
made,  very  probably,  many  of  them  had  not  been 
executed,  very  certainly,  at  the  time,  and  on  the 
Gccafions,  pretended  ;  and  yet  they  all  acquired,  in 
procefs  of  time,  a  fuppofed  authenticity,  and  be- 
came precedents  alike.  Juft  fo,  by  an  inverfion 
of  all  the  rules  of  good  criticifm  and  of  common 
fenfe,  their  odier  forgeries  got  into  credit.  The 
lead  of  thc.fe  were  falfe  rcprefentations  of  things 
true.  By  them  vain  ceremonies,  which  the  popes 
were  admitted  to  perform,  and  vain  compliments, 

v/hjch 
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which  emperors  and  princes  paid  them,  came  in 
after-ages  to  pafs  for  acknowledgments  of  a  right ; 
and  prcfents  that  were  made  them,  nay  bribes  that 
were  given  them,  for  tribute.  The  greateft  were 
thofe  grofs  lies,  and  all  thole  fabulous  relations 
v/hich  they  invented,  and  propagated,  to  nourifh 
fuperftition,  or  to  juftify  ufurpation,  which  were 
not  only  void  of  all  foundation,  but  often  irrecon- 
cileable  to  hiftory  and  chronology  •,  and  whiciu 
however,  were  repeated  till  they  were  believed  on 
the  faith  of  fabulous  legends.  Thus  they  builded 
up  a  fovereignty,  at  all  times  the  molt  abilird,  and 
for  a  long  time  the  mod  tyrannical,  that  had  ever 
been  felt  over  the  weftern  world.  An  uniform 
fyflem  of  ambition  lleddily  and  artfully  purfued, 
irom  one  generation  to  another,  through  ages  of 
ignorance  and  fuperftition,  wherein  it  was  eafy  to 
impofe  on  the  underftandings  of  men,  and  to  di- 
rect their  confciences,  eftabliflied  this  tyranny  little 
by  little.  It  grew  up  fliftcft,  from  the  time  it  was 
eilablifhed,  in  the  out-flcirts  of  the  empire,  in  Bri- 
tain, and  in  Spain  for  inftance.  It  grew  up  lefs  in 
France,  and  it  was  reverenced  lead  of  all  at  Rome. 
The  Romans  were  pleaied  to  fee  their  city  become 
the  feat  of  chimerical,  when  it  was  fo  no  longer  of 
real,  empire.  But  then  they  ufed  their  p^ontiffs,  as 
they  had  fometimesufed  their  emperors.  They  abet- 
ted their  conquefts  abroad,  and  treated  their  pcr- 
fons  ignominioufly  at  home.  Thefe  pontiffs  were 
never  more  refpedled  in  foreign  nations,  than  they 
were  at  the  time  when  they  gave  the  greatcil:  fcan- 
dal,  and  received  the  greateft  infults,  in  Italy.  By 
4  the 
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the  means  and  by  the  conduft  that  have  been 
mentioned,  however,  they  were  able,  even  in  Tuch 
circumftances,  to  aflert  with  fuccefs  the  moft  ex- 
orbitant of  their  pretenfions  againfl  the  greateft 
emperors. 

This  fuccefs  varied  indeed  on  feme  particular 
occafions ;  but  on  the  whole,  and  in  the  event,  it 
was  in  their  favor.  Thus,  that  I  may  quote  two 
examples  at  leaft,  the  firft  Otho  depofed  John  the 
thirteenth,  in  the  tenth  century,  for  debauchery  and 
treafon ;  direded  and  confirmed  tlie  election  of 
Leo  the  eighth  ;  reftored  this  pope  when  he  had 
been  expelled  from  his  feat  by  a  rival ;  chofe  an- 
other, and  re-eftablifhed  the  imperial  right  to  grant 
inveftitures,  and  to  nominate  the  bifhops  of  Rome, 
which  prerogatives  had  been  loft  by  the  fuccefTors 
of  Charlemagne.  Thus,  on  the  other  hand, 
GPvEGORYthe  feventh,  in  the  next  century,  taking 
up  the  conteft  about  thefe  very  prerogatives,  which 
was  again  on  foot,  carried  it  on  with  fo  much  fuc- 
cefs, that,  all  circumftances  confidered,  by  what  he 
effedted,  and  by  what  he  put  it  in  the  power  of  his 
fucceffors  to  efteft,  he  may  be  efteemed  a  worfe 
man,  and  a  greater  conqueror,  than  Alexander  or 
Caesar.  In  this  conteft,  he  had  the  addrefs  to 
gain  to  his  fide  the  mother  and  the  aunt  of  the 
emperor  Henry  the  fourth,  and  to  debauch,  in 
every  fcnfe  of  the  word,  perhaps,  his  coufin  german 
the  countefs  Mathilda.  At  leaft,  the  manner  in 
which  Hie  lived  with  this  dirty  monk,  and  which- 
was  n(5t  at  all  nccefi'ary  to  the  fupport   cf  a  caufe 
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ilie  might  and  did  affe<5l  to  favor  on  a  religious 
principle,  juftifies  the  accufation  fufRciently.  He 
made  the  Saxons  revolt :  he  divided  the  empire  : 
he  excommunicated  the  emperor  and  all  his  ad- 
herents over  and  over  :  and  when  he  was  afked, 
by  what  right  he  had  prefumed  to  deprive  this 
prince  of  his  crown,  and  to  abfolve  the  fubje6ls  of 
the  empire  from  the  allegiance  they  had  fworn  to 
him  ;  he  anfwered  that  he  had  done  it  conform- 
ably to  cuftoms  and  ufages  of  his  predeceffors  *. 
Such  cuftoms  and  fuch  ufages,  before  Hilde- 
BRAND,  v/ere  entirely  unknown  to  the  moll  learned 
men  in  former  ages,  as  well  as  in  ours.  But 
HiLDEBRAND  had  precedents  ready  to  alledge  : 
and  fome  fuch  are,  I  believe,  mentioned  in  letters 
of  his  writing.  How,  indeed,  fhould  he  want 
them,  when  Rome  was  a  ftorehoufe  of  af^s  of  pa- 
pal power  which  were  never  executed,  nor  would 
have  been  fuffcred  at  the  times  when  they  prrtend- 
ed  10  have  been  executed,  but  were  laid  up  to  be 
produced  on  future  occafions  ?  This  inffance  may 
ferve  to  prove,  by  the  way,  therefore,  the  truth  of 
what  is  faid  above  ;  for  whether  the  pope  invented 
thefe  fabulous  relations  himfelf,  or  whether  his  fe- 
cretary  furnifhed  him  with  falfe  documents,  as  I 
learn  by  a  note  of  Bayle  it  has  been  fuppofed  in 
his  excuie,  thefe  lies  were  coined  in  the  papal  mint. 
To  conclude  :  this  emperor,  who  came,  it  is  faid, 
victorious  out  of  more  than  fixty  combats,  and 
who  had  forced  his  enemy  from  Rome  into  an  exile, 
from  which  he  never  returned,  at  Salerno,  was  de- 

*  Maim.  Decad.  deTempire. 
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pofed,  dethroned,  and  confined  to  the  prifon  where 
he  died,  by  his  fon  Henry  the  fifth,  whom  Pas- 
chal the  fecond  encouraged  in  his  rebellion,  and 
excited  to  this  cruelty. 

After  the  death  of  Henry  the  fourth,  the 
popes  completed  their  ufurpations  very  foon.  As 
they  robbed  the  emperors  of  the  right  to  confirm 
their  eledlions,  they  robbed  the  clergy  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  right  to  eleft  them  -,  for  it  was  decreed 
at  Mantua,  that  the  cardinals  alone  fhould  chufe 
the  popes.  In  a  council  held  at  Troyes,  it  was 
decreed  that  inveftitures  to  benefices  belonged  to 
the  fovereign  pontiff^  alone  •,  becaufe  religion  was 
polluted,  faid  thefe  reverend  fathers,  Vv'hen  perfons 
dedicated  to  the  fervice  of  the  heavenly  and  im- 
mortal King  became  fubjedls  and  vaffals  of  an 
earthly  and  mortal  prince.  In  a  council  held  at 
Rheims,  Henry  tlie  fifth,  who  had  taken  up  his 
father's  quarrel  with  the  popes,  tho  he  had  rebelled 
in  the  fame  quarrel  againft  his  father,  vi/as  excom- 
municated :  and  thefe  circumftances,  with  others 
difcernible  enough  in  hillory,  determined  him  to 
a  compofition.  He  gave  up  the  right  of  invefti- 
tures ;  for  he  confented  to  hold  it  by  a  grant  from 
the  pope,  and  not  as  an  imperial  prerogative.  He 
confented  too  that  this  grant  fhould  be  reftrained 
to  hin^  perfonally,  and  that  the  prerogative  Ihould 
belong  folely  to  the  fee  of  Rome  after  his  deceafe. 
The  popes  were  now  arrived  at  that  height  of 
power  and  independency  which  had  been  lo  long 
tlie  objeft  of  their  ambition.     They  have  main- 
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tiined  themfelves  in  it,  as  they  attained  to  it,  by 
fomenting  rebellions,  afifaffinations,  n^affacres,  and 
by  employing  fuperftition  to  keep  up,  in  every 
ftate,  a  private  confcience  favorable  to  the  eccle- 
fiaftical,  and  dangerous  to  the  civil,  authority. 
Such  have  been  the  confequences  of  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  monarchy  and  the  hierarchy  ^  for  thofe, 
who  talk  of  an  alliance  between  the  religious  and 
civil  fociety,  deferve  only  contempt  when  they  af- 
firm with  fa6t  and  common  fenfe  both  againft 
them :  and  I  believe  that,  from  the  days  of  Charles 
the  great  to  the  reformation,  no  inftance  can  be 
brought  of  a  conteft  between  them,  wherein  the 
bilhops  of  Rome  have  not  prevailed  in  the  whole, 
or  in  fome  very  eflential  points,  by  the  wife  maxim 
of  obferving  conjunctures,  and  of  pufhing  their 
pretenfions  to  the  utmoft  with  violence  and  in- 
folence  ;  or  of  reducing  them  to  terms  of  real  or 
feeming  moderation.  When  conjunctures  were 
favorable,  they  bullied  and  ufurped  :  when  thefe 
were  unfavorable,  they  v/hined  j  compofed,  if  they 
could,  and,  if  they  could  not,  fubmitted.  Had 
the  civil  powers  of  Europe  feen  their  danger  in 
time,  and  united  againit  it,  thefe  things  could  not 
have  happened,  nor  the  chriftian  church  have  be- 
come a  perpetual  fource  of  the  greateft  evils  to  the 
chriftian  world.  But  the  civil  powers  were  di- 
vided, and  the  popes  growing  of  more  and  more 
confequence,  as  their  dignity  and  authority  in- 
creafed,  every  fide  was  glad  to  have  them  :  and  the 
fide  that  bid  moft,  or  yielded  moft,  was  fure  to 
hav^e  them.  France  had  raifed  and  proteded 
2  them : 
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them  :  and  France  afforded  a  terrible  example, 
even  as  lately  as  the  fixteenth  century,  of  her  own 
miflaken  poHcy  in  the  ninth  and  following  cen- 
turies. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  fuccefs  which  the 
popes  had,  and  the  fuperiority  they  acquired  over 
all  chiiftian  princes  by  acquiring  it  over  the  em- 
perors, the  ftruggle  was  hard  •,  the  event  had  been 
fometimes   doubtful ;   and  it  was  not  very  certain 
that  they  would  be  able  to  maintain  the  rights  they 
had  already  ufurped,  or  to  keep  the  laity  in  con- 
ftant  awe  by  the  thunder  of  excommunications. 
To  make  their  work  fure,  therefore,  they  judged  it 
neceffary  to  invent  ftill  new  expedients,  and  to  im- 
prove every  old  one  that  had  ferved  to  exalt  eccle- 
fiaftical   power   and    dignity.     They  did  more. 
They  found  means  to  divert  the  attention  of  man- 
kind from  Europe  to  Afia,  and  to  confirm  infenfi- 
bly  the  tyranny  they  had  ufurped,  by  engaging  the 
princes  and  ftates  of  the  weft  to  undertake  roman- 
tic expeditions  for  extending  it  into  the  eaft.     The 
epidemical  madnefs  of  the  croifades,  which  am- 
bition, fuperftition,   and  licentioufnefs  combined 
to  nourifh,  lafted  two  hundred  years  :  and  if  thefe 
unholy  wars  did  not  extend  the  dominion  of  the 
church,  nor  eftablifh  the  papal  power  in  the  coun- 
tries where  they  were  made,  both  the  church  and 
the  popes  found  their  account  in  them  feveral  ways, 
where  they  meant  much  more  to  find  it.     The 
croifades  were  confpiracies  of  the  religious  againfl 
the  civil  fociety  of  Europe.     Thefe  two  focieties 
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were  nearly  on  a  balance  of  power.  The  croifades 
turned  it  in  favor  of  the  former.  Mezeray 
thinks  that  the  uncafy  and  dangerous  fituation  of 
his  affairs  in  Italy  determined  Urban  the  fecond 
to  come  into  France,  when  he  held  the  council  of 
Clermont  there  j  and  that  the  promoting  of  the 
lirft  expedition  againfl  the  Saracens  was  nothing 
m.ore  than  a  pretence  he  took.  But  he  had  no 
need  of  any  fuch  pretence.  He  was  a  french 
man  :  and  France,  as  Mezeray  himfelf  fays,  was 
the  ordinary  refuge  of  the  popes.  Befides,  when 
he  had  refolvcd  to  put  in  execution  this  unchri- 
ftian  projed,  he  could  not  fail  to  fee  that  there  was 
no  country  then  in  Europe,  wherein  this  fcene  of 
farce,  which  was  to  produce  fo  many  fccnes  ot 
tragedy,  could  be  a(51:ed  with  fo  much  advantage 
as  in  France.  Italy  and  Germany  were  divided 
between  him  and  the  emperor.  Spain  was  the 
theatre  of  one  perpetual  war  againfb  the  Moors. 
Britain  was  fuperftitious  enough,  but  Britain  lay 
in  a  rem.ote  corner  of  the  world  :  the  norman  in- 
vafion  was  juft  over,  and  the  new  government 
fcarce  fettled.  France  was  liable  to  none  of  thefe 
objections :  and  the  fucccfs  which  his  holinefs  had 
there  might  furpafs  his  expectations,  as  it  furpafies 
almoil  the  beliet  of  poflerity.  The  enthufiaftical 
fury,  for  fuch  it  was,  infufcd  at  CIern:iont  by  the 
pope,  and  fomented  by  his  emilTaries  every  where 
elfe,  became  at  once  an  epidemical  diftemper,  and 
all  Europe  grew  delirious.  Princes  abandoned 
their  dominions,  and  private  men  their  patrimo- 
nies, to  the  care  and  protection  of  the  church. 

Befidcs 
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Belides  innumerable  frauds  that  the  clergy  com- 
mitted, the  regulars  efpecially,  to  invade  the  pof- 
feflions  of  the  laity  ;  the  laity  was  obliged  to  fell 
them  on  thefe  occafions,  and  the  clergy  was  ready 
and  able  to  buy.  No  wonder,  therefore,  fince 
power  always  follows  property,  if  the  religious  fo- 
ciety  was  ilrengthened  by  being  enriched  -,  if  the 
civil  was  weakened  by  being  impovcrifhed  ;  and 
if,  upon  the  whole,  the  church  gave  the  law  to 
the  {fate. 

Many  other  expedients  were  employed,  like  fo 
many  underprops,  to  fupport  the  fame  fyilem. 
They  were  lefs  obferved  as  fuch,  becaufe  they  car- 
ried an  appearance  of  religious  aufterity  and  felf- 
denial,  of  edification,  not  ot  acquifition.  Some  0/ 
the  men  who  furnifhed  thefe  expedients,  and  who 
made  them  efFeclual  to  the  purpofes  of  ecclefialli- 
cal  ambition,  were  the  bubbles  and  the  victims  of 
their  own  fuperftltious  zeal.  But  fools  have  been 
always  led,  in  matters  of  religion  efpecially,  by  de- 
fu^nino;  knaves.  Hermits  had  been  fummoned 
from  their  folitudes,  on  fome  occafions,  to  fupport 
a  turbulent  feditions  bifhop  :  one  example  of  which 
has  been  referred  to  above.  How  much  more 
eafy  v/as  it  for  that  univerlal  bifliop,  the  pope, 
when  religious  orders  multiplied,  as  they  did  pro- 
die-ioufly  in  the  ages  we  fpeak  of  here,  and  v/hen, 
whoever  inftituted,  he  confirmed  them,  to  employ 
thefe  {landing  armies  of  monks  more  fiiently,  but 
more  effedually  too,  in  his  fervice  }  The  croifides 
o-ave  much  occafioii  to  thefe  inilitutions  :  and  the 
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extravagance  was  carried  fo  far  that  military  or- 
ders were  inftituted  among  the  reft,  that  is,  orders 
of  men  whofe  particular  profeffion  obliged  them 
to  defend  and  propagate  chriftianity,  as  long  as 
they  lived,  by  cutting  of  throats.  This  indeed  was 
the  general  profefiion  of  all  thofe  who  took  the 
badge  of  the  crofs,  whenever  a  pope  thought  fit, 
for  the  time  at  leaft  for  which  they  engaged.  I 
fay,  whenever  a  pope  thought  fit  j  becaufe  this 
cruel  expedient,  which  had  been  emiployed  ori- 
ginally againll  the  Mahometans,  was  employed  af- 
terwards againft  Chrifiians,  againft  all  fuch  as 
were  called  heretics,  when  every  man  was  called 
by  that  name  who  did  not,  becaufe  he  could  not, 
think  as  the  church  of  Rome  ordered  him  to  think, 
or  who  exclaimed  agauiil  the  abominable  cor- 
ruptions of  that  court. 

Among  the  expedients  by  which  the  religious 
fociety  was  attached  to  the  pope  independently  of 
their  lawful  fovcreigns,  and  to  the  church  inde- 
pendently of  the  ftate,  that  of  a  forced  celibacy 
was  one.  They  were  a  diftindl  order  of  men,  and 
hr-d  a-feparate  intereft'  from  the  other  fociety  be- 
fore. But  by  this  inftitution  eveiy  band,  that 
might  have  united  fome  of  them  at  leaft  to  it, 
was  cut  off,  under  the  fpecious  pretence  of  a  o-reater 
degree  of  chriftian  purity  and  perfedion.  Monks 
and  mms  took  a  vow  of  chaftity,  wherein  celibacy 
was  included,  according  to  the  logic  employed  for 
this  political  purpofe :  and  it  was  manifeftly  ne- 
ceftary  to  the  fame  purpofe  that  the  fecular  clergy 
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fhould  be  put  under  the  fame  reftraint.  They 
were  intended  to  mingle,  more  than  the  others, 
v/ith  civil  fociety.  Their  habitudes  were  much 
the  fame,  and  their  intereft  not  fo  feparate.  There, 
was,  therefore,  the  more  danger  that  they  might 
contrafl  a  love  for  the  civil  conftitution  of  their 
country,  prefer  their  king  to  the  pope,  and  reve- 
rence a  parliament  or  afiembly  of  the  ftates  more 
than  a  council.  All,  that  could  be  done  to  pre- 
vent fo  great  a  m.ifchief,  was  to  hinder  this  attach- 
ment to  their  country  from  increafing  by  that  na- 
tural attachment  which  fathers  of  families  have  to 
their  children.  This  was  feen  early :  and  the 
bifhops  of  Rome  had  taken  upon  them,  as  far  back 
as  the  feventh  century,  to  forbid  the  marriages  of 
priefts.  Their  orders  had  been  rejected  by  fome, 
by  the  Spaniards  particularly,  and  had  been  ill 
obeyed  in  general.  But  celibacy  was  now  en- 
joined more  ftriftly,  and  enforced  more  power- 
fully. Decrees  of  popes,  canons  of  councils,  all 
kinds  of  authority,  v/ere  employed :  and  it  muft 
be  confefTed,  to  the  honor  of  ecclefiaftical  policy, 
that  the  yoke  impofed  was  rendered  as  light  as 
pofTible,  by  connivance,  and  even  by  indulgence. 
The  concubinage  of  priefls  was  tolerated,  nun- 
neries became  brothels,  and  if  among  the  (landing 
€xpences  of  convents  a  reafonable  allowance  was 
not  made  to  the  monks  for  the  neceffary  expences 
of  fornication,  "  ad  purgandos  renes,"  and  on  a 
principle  of  health,  which  has  been  faid,  but  may 
be  denied  •,  this  at  lead  is  notorious,  that  the  fa- 
thers were  left  to  provide  for  their  health,  in  the 
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beft  manner  that  they  could,  by  fimplc  fornication, 
or  by  adultery. 

As  this  expedient  attached  the  whole  clergy, 
more  intimately,  to  the  general  intereil  of  the 
'  church,  and  to  the  particular  intereil  of  the  pope  •, 
auricular  confelTion  and  private  penance  were  de- 
figned  to  attach  the  people  more  intimately  to  the 
clergy*.  Public  confcfiions  and  public  penance, 
as  they  had  been  pradlifed  in  the  primitive  church, 
might  impofe  more,  and  be  a  greater  reflraint  on 
vice  and  immorality.  But  v.'hen  it  was  thought 
fufficient  that  all  this  pafTed  privately  between  the 
confefibrs  and  the  penitents,  many  advantages, 
which  were  deemed  preferable  to  fuch  a  reftraint, 
refulted  from  the  modern  prafticc.  Penitents 
were  exempted  from  public  fiiame  •,  if  they  blufh- 
ed,  they  biuilied  in  a  corner :  and  confefibrs  had 
the  moft  fecret  tranfadlions,  nay  the  thoughts  and 
defigns,  of  mankind  in  their  keeping.  They  had 
more  :  they  had  not  only  a  general  influence  over 
private  confcience,  but  the  nieans  of  exercifing 
this  influence  in  private  i  the  means  of  teaching 
privately  what  they  dared  not  preach  publicly,  and 
of  infl:illing  into  the  minds  of  men  every  principle 
and  paflion   they    pleafed.     This   expedient  ad- 

*  N.  B.  Whatever  private  confeffions,  as  well  as  others, 
inight  have  been  pradifed  antiently,  the  law,  by  which  every 
perfon  is  obliged  once  in  a  year,  I  think,  to  confefs  all  his  fins  to 
his  proper  prieft,  was  not  made  till  Innocent  the  third  got  it 
pnnfted,  among  feveral  that  were  calculated  merely  to  advance 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  pricithood,  in  the  latcran 
council. 
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vanced  the  papal  empire  more  than  any  :  it  made 
the  bifliop  of  Rome,  in  fome  circumftances,  as 
terrible  as  the  old  man  of  the  mountain  j  and  ena- 
bled ecclefiailical  an:ibition  to  do,  more  dirediy, 
more  regularly,  and  more  conftantly,  than  before, 
all  the  mifchief  that  has  been  imputed  to  religion. 
A  very  moderate  knowledge  of  hiftory,  ecclefia- 
ftical  and  civil,  antient  and  modern,  will  turnifli 
examples  enow  to  confirm  this  truth.     It  is  im- 
poflible  to  read  without  horror,  for  inftance,  the 
accounts  we  have  of  the  ambition,  infolence,  and 
perfidy,  of  Hadrian   and  Alexander,  in  their 
difputes  with  Frederic   the   firft,    w'hom  FIa- 
DRiAN,  like  the  king  of  the  aflanins,  endeavoured 
to  have  drowned,  ilabbed,  or  deftroyed  by  ma- 
gic ;  and  whom  Alexander,  they  fay,  infulted, 
in  the  words  of  the  pfalmift,  "  fuper  afpidem  et 
"  bafilifcum  am.bulabis."     As  little  can  we  read, 
without  the  fame  fentiment,  the  proceedings  of 
Gregory  the  ninth,  a  worthy  fucceffor   of  the 
feventh,  in  the  next  century,  that  is  the  thirteenth, 
againft  the  fecond  Frederic.     But  if  all  thefe 
hillories,  and  others  of  the  lame  kind,  were  want- 
ing, and  we  had  no  other  than  that  of  Thuanus, 
that  of  Thuanus  alone  would  ferve  the  purpofe, 
and  the  better  for  being  nearer  our  own  time. 
That   Vv^ife    and     honed    hiftorian    acknowledges 
that  all 'the  iniquities  of  the  league  were  hatched 
and  nurfed  up  to  maturity  in  the  confeflTionals : 
^fter  which,  the  el'fcdls  of  this  private  influence 
were    publicly    avowed  j    the  fovereignty  of  the 
popes  over  all  other  fovereigns,  in  matters  of  re- 
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ligion,  and  in  matters  appertaining  to  religion,  the 
infallibility  of  their  judgments,  their  difpenfing  and 
depofing  power,  the  duty  of  rebellion  in  fome  cafes, 
and  the  merit  of  afTafilnation  in  others,  were  propa- 
gated from  the  pulpits :  and  what  their  paftors 
preached,  the  people  executed. 

It  might  be  expected,  perhaps,  that  the  quarrels 
which  arofe  after  the  reign  of  Charles  the  great, 
from  a  confiid  of  fpiritual  and  temporal  preroga- 
tives and  jurifdidtion,  as  well  as  thofe  difturbances 
which  arofe  from  diflenting  opinions  about  arti- 
cles of  faith,  and  points  of  dodrine,  long  before 
his  time,  v/ould  be  appeafed,  and  prevented  for 
the  future,  by  the  efbabliflimentof  this  papal  mon- 
archy. But,  if  fuch  an  expedation  was  enter- 
tained, it  was  wholly  difappointed.  The  fuccef- 
fors  of  Gregory  the  feventh  took  every  opportu- 
nity of  affcrting  their  right  to  all  the  powers, 
temporal  and  fpiritual^  that  he  had  claimed,  and 
of  exercifing  them  as  vicars  of  C  .iust.  There 
is  a  decree  of  Boniface  the  eighth,  vvho  was  lefs 
able,  lefs  fuccefsful,  and  more  mad,  ifpoffible, 
than  HiLDEBRAND,  that  holds  it's  place  in  the 
canon  law,  and  that  declares  fubjeftion  to  the 
rornan  pontiff  neceffary  to  the  falvation  of  every 
human  creature*.  This  fubjeftion  too  is  not 
confined  to  fpirituals :  for,  in  the  Extravagants, 
he  claims  a  right  to  the  two  fwords,  and  afTerts  a 
jurifdiclion,  over  all  temporal,  as  well  as  fpirituals 

*  SubelTe  romano  pontifici. 

autho- 
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authority  -f .  This  jurifdidlion  was  confirmed  by 
the  council  of  Lateran,  and  was  founded  in  the 
theology  of  thofe  doftors,  who  made  a  chriftiani- 
ty  of  their  own,  with  litttle  regard  to  that  of 
Christ  whofe  name  it  bore,  and  often  in  plain 
contradidion  to  his  gofpel.  Thus  St.  Thomas, 
the  evangelical  do6lor,  as  he  has  been  called  very 
improperly  and  very  impertinently,  pretended  to 
prove,  by  fhameful  prevarications,  that  fuch  a 
fubmiflion  as  the  popes  required  was  an  effential 
condition  of  falvation :  and  he,  like  the  reft  of 
his  tribe,  and  their  mafters  the  popes,  inflamed 
the  diffentions  about  articles  of  faith  and  doc- 
trines as  much,  as  about  prerogatives  and  jurif- 
d  id  ions. 

To  what  purpofe  fliould  I  quote  any  more  in- 
ftances,  to  fliew  that  this  has  been  the  proceeding 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  as  I  have  aiTerted  before, 
and  as  I  affert  now  over  again,  from  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  ?  The  fad  is  notorious.  But 
yet  this  dodrine  had  never  been  acquiefced  in  uni- 
verfally.  Som.etimes  kings,  nay  fometimes  coun- 
cils, had  oppofed  it :  and  the  reformers,  in  the 
fixteenth  century,  were  fo  far  from  advancing 
any  thing  new  on  this  head,  that  numbers  of 
Chriftians  in  the  weft,  as  well  as  all  the  churches 
in  the  eaft,  had  conftantly  difowned  it  during 
every  intervening  age  •,  and  that  the  former  had 
fufiered  rather,  than  to  own  it,  the  m.oft  cruel 

t  Rcgem  fe  regum,  mnndi  monarcham,  unicum  in  fpiri- 
tualibus  et  temporalibus  dominum  promulgavit, 

perfecu- 
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perfecutions.  Thus  the  fame  confli6ts  of  jurifdic- 
tion  were  frequently  renewed,  and  the  fame  cala- 
mities continued,  by  the  fame  pertinacious  fpirit 
of  ambition  i  till  princes  being  tired  with  thefe 
ftruggles,  they  came  little  by  little,  at  different 
times  and  in  different  places,  to  certain  terms  of 
accommodation,  Princes  renewed  with  the  popes 
their  former  alliances  with  the  hierarchy,  and 
compounded  the  beft  they  could  with  tlie  tyrant 
they  had  acknowledged.  But  notwithilanding 
thefe  compofitions,  and  tho  the  popes  dare  not 
exercife  their  pretended  rights  as  they  did  former- 
ly, they  keep  up  their  pretenfions,  in  hopes  that 
an  happy  revival  of  ignorance  and  barbarity  may 
do  them,  fooner  or  later,  as  much  good  as  the' 
unhappy  refurreftion  of  letters  did  them  hurt. 

SECTION     XXXVIU. 

^  u  c  H  as  I  have  fKctched  them  rudely,  but  tru- 
^  ly,  were  the  ecclefiaftical  and  papal  ufurpa- 
tions  on  civil  fovereignty,  complete  almoft  before, 
avowed,  and  oppoled  as  foon  as  avowed.  But 
the  other  ufurpations  of  Rome  were  diiterent  in 
their  direction,  and  in  their  courfe  The  inten- 
tion of  thefe  being  to  veil:  in  the  bifhop  of  that  fee 
the  fole  right  of  deciding  in  matters  of  faith  and 
dodrine,  cither  immediately  without,  or  ultimate- 
ly with,  the  concurrence  of  a  council,  and  by  way 
of  confirmation,  they  were  plainly  directed  againft 
all  the  inferior  raaks  in  tb.e  hierarchy :  and  thus, 
whiifl  princes  and  fcatts  defended  their  own  rights 

.4  i^y 
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by  conftant,  tho  unconcerted,  efforts,  they  left  the 
pope  at  Hberty  to  deal  with  his  fubjedls,  for  fuch 
the  clergy,  even-  the  prelates,  had  made  thein- 
felves,  as  he  thought  fit,  and  to  proceed  in  his 
judgments  with  their  advice,  or  without  it.  The 
confequencs  foon  followed  :  the  laity  believed  as 
the  church  taught,  and  the  church  taught  as  the 
pope  pronounced.  But  we  muft  not  imagine 
that  this  ufurpation  on  a  prerogative  the  church 
had  always  exercifed  by  her  reprcfentative  alTem- 
blics,  convened  without  the  papal  authority,  and 
a6ling  independently  on  it,  was  admitted  becaufe 
either  the  religious  or  the  civil  fociety  thought  it 
belonged  to  the  pope  by  divine  right ;  or  becaufe 
the  former  being  unable  to  refill  it  without  the 
abatement  and  aid  of  the  latter,  the  latter  neg- 
lected it  as  unconcerned  in  it.  Neither  of  thefe 
focieties  could  believe  that  this  prerogative  be- 
longed to  the  pope  by  divine  right  •,  which  the 
greated  authorities  and  the  recent  praftice  of  the 
whole  ecclefiailical  order  contradided  ;  and,  if 
v/e  confider  the  paflages  of  preceding  ages,  we 
lliall  find  rcafon  to  believe  that  princes  and  ci- 
vil magiflrates  did  not  fuffer  this  i;furpation  ta 
take  pi  ace,  becaufe  they  negle6led  it,  or  thought 
themfclvcs  unconcerned  in  it,  but  becaufe  they 
defired  that  it  might  take  place.  What  is  here 
fiid  deferves  to  be  explained :  and  v/hen  it  is  fo, 
tlio  it  be  fimply  my  conjc6lure,  I  think  it  will 
juilify  itfclf 

From   the  time  there  had  been  fuch  a  thing  as 

chriftia- 
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chriflianity  in  the  world,  Chriftians  had  been  di- 
vided not  only  about  compliments,  rites,  and  cere- 
monies, "  fiich  filly  things,  fays  Hooker,  that 
"  very  eafinefs  doth  make  them  hard  to  be  dif- 
*'  puted  about  in  ferious   manner*-,"  but  about 
every  important  article  of  their  religion  :  and  as 
foon  as  they  had  power  in  their  hands,  they  per- 
fecuted  one  another,  and  difturbed  the  peace  of 
the  empire.     To  remedy  this  evil,  councils  were 
employed :  but  councils  defined  and  decreed  to 
little  purpofe.      To  fupport  their  decifions,  the 
authority  of  the  emperors  was  employed.     Some 
of  thefe,  like  Theodosius,  made  the  mofl  fan- 
guinary  laws,  and  exercifed  the  moll  cruel  tyran- 
ny, in  the  caufe  of  orthodoxy.     Others  of  them 
feemed  to  have  fo  much  concern  for  the  church, 
that  they  had  none  for  the  empire  •,  like  Hono- 
Rius,  who  was  extremely  bufy   at  Ravenna  in 
punifhing   Manicheans,  Donatifts,  Prifcillianifts, 
and   heretics   of  every   denomination,  whilfl  the 
Goths    marched    without    oppofition  to   Rome. 
All   this,  however,  proved  ineffectual ;  and  new 
heads  fprouted  out  from  the  hydra  of  theology,  as 
fall  as  the  fpiritual  and  temporal  fwords   lopped 
them  off.     It  could  not  be  othervvife.     The  fcri- 
ptures   are    a  fure  criterion  of  orthodoxy  when 
they  are  applied  no  farther,  than  they  were  defign- 
ed  to  be  fuch  :  and  they  could  be  defigned  to  be 
fuch  no  farther,  than  they  are  intelligible  and  plain. 
He  who  pretends  to  employ  this  rule  any  farther, 
profanes  the   fcriptures,    and   abufes   himfelf  or 

*  Ep.  dedicat. 

Others. 
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others.  This  criterion,  confidered  under  the  image 
of  a  rule,  may  be  faid  to  mark  out  to  "us  the  great 
points,  the  inches,  and  the  feet,  for  inftance. 
But  the  lefs  dimenfions,  the  lines,  for  inftance, 
are  not  marked,  or  they  are  not  difcernible.  The 
mafter  builder,  who  put  this  rule  into  our  hands 
that  we  might  work  out  our  falvation  by  it,  pro- 
portioned the  rule  to  the  work.  How  came  we 
then,  paultry  builders  that  we  are  !  to  mark  new 
and  more  minute  divifions  in  this  rule  j  to  alter  it, 
under  pretence  of  making  it  more  complete,  and 
to  meafure  and  to  build  by  guefs  ?  The  goipel 
is  the  rule  :  theology  is  the  rule  thus  altered. 
He  who  adheres  to  one,  founds  his  religion  on 
divine ;  he  who  adheres  to  the  other,  on  hum.an, 
authority  ;  the  firft  infallible  and  fixed,  the  fecond 
precarious  and  variable. 

Metaphysics  and  tradition,  their  own  whim- 
fies  and  thofe  of  their  predecefibrs,  guided  the 
clergy,  and  conftituted  their  theology.  They 
never  confidered  the  word  of  God  naked,  if  I  may 
fay  fo  j  nor  ever  looked  at  it,  except  through  a 
theological  medium,  through  which  every  man 
might  fee  whatever  he  had  a  mind  to  fee  in  it. 
Many  of  the  queftions  that  arofe  were,  in  no 
degree,  objed;s  of  reafon :  and  no  men  living 
were  lefs  fit,  than  the  fathers  of  the  church,  the 
greateft  of  them,  St.  Chrysosto:m  or  St.  Jerom, 
and  St.  Ambrose  or  St.  Austin,  to  fpeak  or 
write  on  any  fubjedt,  that  required  a  clear  deter- 
mination of  ideas,    a  clofenefs  of  reafoning,    an 

evanse- 
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evangelical  caYidor,  or  even  common  ingenuoiif- 
nefs.  Befides  that  it  was  difficult  very  often  to 
know  whether  thefe  men  fpoke  fincerely,  or  with 
economy,  they  declaimed  much  :  and  thofe  of 
them,  who  pretended  to  reafon,  reafoned  ill. 
They  perverted  the  fenfe,  and  detamed  the  cha- 
radlers,  of  their  adverfaries  :  they  quibbled  and 
cavilled,  and  then  decided  dogmatically  on  fub-^ 
jefts  they  did  not  underfland  ;  as  St.  Austin' 
did,  I  prefume,  in  the  cafe  of  pelagianifm,  and  in 
the  doftrine  of  abfolute  predefti nation  •,  which  he, 
after  St.  Paul,  and  Calvin  after  him,  endea- 
x'oured  to  eftablifh.  Their  perfonal  partialities, 
the  fpirit  of  party  and  faftion,  were  manifcft  •,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  Origen,  who  did  great  honor  and 
fervice  to  the  chriftian  church,  and  yet  was  con- 
demned by  the  fame  prelate  that  ordained  Svne- 
sius  bifiiop  of  Ptolemais,  tho  the  honeft  philo- 
fopher  declined  this  honor,  and  declared  he  would 
neither  abandon  his  wife,  nor  feveral  of  thofe  pla- 
tonic  opinions  that  were  repugnant  to  the  chri- 
ftian do6lrine.  There  are  lb  many  examples  to 
juftify  this  charge,  in  every  part  of  it,  that  if  any 
choleric  divine  fliould  prefume  to  deny  it,  the 
fame  fate  might  attend  him  and  the  fathers  he 
took  under  his  protcftion,  as  attended  them  and 
the  monk  who  defended  them  againfc  Barbeyr  a'c. 
The  charge  might  be  proved  out  of  their  own" 
works,  and  their  theology  fhewn  to  be  no  better 
than  their  ethics. 

I  have  touched  over  again,  among  others,  fome 

things 
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things  that  have  been  mentioned  already,  in 
order  to  introduce  my  conjefture  about  the  rea- 
fon,  that  might  determine  the  civil  powers  to 
make  no  oppofition  to  the  popes  when  they  af- 
fumed  firft  an  abfolute  authority,  even  fuperior 
to  that  of  councils,  in  matters  of  faith,  and  in 
all  matters  of  doftrine  and  difcipline.  Their  rea- 
fon  muft  have  been  political.  It  could  not  be 
religious.  The  manner  of  holding  the  firft  coun- 
cil at  Jerufalem,  and  the  manner  of  decreeing  in 
it,  as  they  are  reprefented  in  the  fifteenth  of  the 
A(5bs,  made  ftrongly  for  the  councils,  and  not  at 
all  for  the  popes.  This  was  certainly  the  firft 
council,  a  precedent  for  all  others,  and  the  foun- 
dation of  their  authority  over  the  whole  church. 
No  man,  I  believe,  before  Baronius,  had  difco- 
vered  that  Christ  himfelf  held  a  council,  and 
that  he  prefided  in  it,  when  he  called  his  difciples 
to  him,  and  afked  them  firft,  as  one  who  enquired 
about  news,  whom  men  faid  that  he  was ;  and 
next  as  a  prefident  who  took  their  opinions  whom 
they  faid  that  he  was  *.  But  this  little  fophiftry 
was  meant  to  infinuate  that  as  Christ  gave 
the  keys  on  this  occafion  to  Peter  and  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs,  lb  he  gave  them  particularly  a  fuperiority 
over  councils,  nay,  that  he  rendered  thefe  the 
leaft  ufeful  aftemblies  in  the  world.  Peter 
alone  pronounced  the  decree  of  this  type  of  a 
council  f  J  and  tho  the  others  affented,  no  doubt, 

•  Matt.  xvi.     Mark  viii.    Luke  ix. 

t  Aftio  Christi  typum  quendam  exprlmit  cde^randi  con- 
cilium . 

Vol,  IIL  S  yet 
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yet  does  it  not  appear  that  the  form  of  confulting, 
them  was  obferved.  The  practice  of  the  church 
afforded  no  more  rcafon,  than  the  terms  of  the 
gofpel,  for  this  fuperiority  of  the  popes  over: 
councils  y  but  the  woeful  experience  of  man^ 
ages  fhewed  how  inadequate  the  inftitution  of 
councils  themfelves  was  to  the  purpofe  of  preferv- 
ing  uniformity  in  chriftian  churches,  and  pea,cc 
i.n.chriftian  ftates :  and  this  poHtical  confidera- 
tion  became  a  fufficient  reafon  to  the  civil  pow-. 
ers  for  favoring,  or  at  leaft  for  not  oppofmg,  the 
ufurpation  of  the  pppes  in  the  inftancc  we  fpeak 
of  here.  ^  nr.^. 

It  had  been  found  necelTary,  even  m  the  apo- 
ftolical  age,  to  eledl  a  prefbyter  in  every  church, 
who  might  preferve  the  unity  of  it  by  his  autlio-. 
rity,  and  prevent  the  fchifms  which  arofe  per£en, 
tually.  This  was  the  inftitution  of  bifhops.  As 
chriaianity  fpread,  as  bifliops  multiplied,  as  they, 
grew  more  powerful,  and  as  theology  grew  more 
and  more  contentious,  the  fame  expedient,  that 
had  been  found  ufeful,  if  not  wholly  effedual,  to 
preferve  the  uniformity  of  particular  churches, 
might  feem  the  moft  proper  to  be  employed  tbr 
the  fame  purpofes  in  the  univei^al  church :  .aj^l 
in  this  cafe  who  fo  fit  to  be  the  unrverfal  bifhopas 
the  bifliop  of  Rome  ?  Roiiie  had  been  the  featot 
empire,  when  the  emipire  had  been  in  it's  glory, 
ff  the  dignity  of  cities  was  to  determine,  as  it  had 
always  done,  the  dignity  of  fees,  there  was  none 
that  could  vie  with  that  of  Rome.  If  a  right 
;  derived 
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derived  from  St.  Peter,  the  fuppofed  prince  of 
the  apoftles,  was  to  determine,  there  was  none 
neither,  in  this  cafe,  to  vie  with  that  of  Rome. 
Antioch,  the  firft  biHiopric  of  Peter,  had  yield- 
ed to  the  fecond  imperial  city,  Conftantinople. 
Who  could  vie  then  with  the  bifhop  of  the  firll 
imperial  city,  that  pretended,  and  was  believed  to 
have  been  the  fecond  bidiopric  of  Peter,  as  well 
as  the  fcene  of  his  martyrdom  ? 

It  is  true  that  fome  bifliops  of  Rome  had  er- 
red moft  grievouQy  in  their  judgments,  and  been 
fcandalous  in  their  manners.     But  others  had  re- 
trieved, in  fome  degree,  the  honor  of  the  fee  :  and 
if  the  herefies  and  vices  of  popes  were  riiade  ob- 
jedions  againft  them,  in  this  cafe,  what  church 
was  there  that  could  boail  an  uninterrupted  fuc- 
cefTion  of  orthodox  and  pious  prelates  ?    In  fhort, 
all  the  churches  of  the  weft  had  contraded,  in 
procefs  of  time,  fuch  an  habitual  reverence  for 
that  of  Rome,  that  her  opinions  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion and  confcience  had  been  frequently  aflced, 
and  that  the  judgments  of  her  bifhops  had  been 
received  with   an  apparent   fabmiffion,  even   by 
thofe  vvho  did  not  acknowledge,  till  long  after- 
wards, a  power  to  impofe  them.     The  churches 
of  Spain  and  of  Gaul  afford  a  moft  remarkable 
inftance  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  in  the  famous  cafe 
of  the  procefTion  of  the  Holy  Ghofr.     Both  of 
them  paid  a  great  regard  to  the  papal  authority 
in  matters  of  this  kind  :  the  latter,  I  think,  mofi: 
and  fooneft :  tho  the  former  has  outftripped  her 

S  2  fmcc 
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fince  in  a  bigot  attachment  to  it :  and  yet  both. 
thefe  churches  had  added  the  words  "  filioque,"  in 
order  to  declare  their  behef  that  the  Holy  Gholl 
proceeded  from  the  Son  as  well  as  the  Father,,  to 
the  conftantinopolitan  creed,  not  only  without^ 
but  againft,  the  confent  of  the  popes.  This  addi- 
tion too  was  not  only  maintained  three  hundred 
years  together,,  but  impofed,  at  laft,  on  the  church 
of  Rome  ;  one  of  her  infallible  bilhops  having  ad- 
mitted it  into  his  creed  very  wifely,  and  chofen 
to  authorife  what  he  could  not  alter,  rather  than 
fuffer  fo  great  a  part  of  the  weftern  church  to 
ftand  in  oppofition  to  his  infallibility,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  ellablifhment  of  it  was  at- 
tempted. 

After  this  time  the  clergy  grew  more  obfe- 
quious  to  the  popes,  and  more  infolent  to  their 
princes  -,  for  as  the  power  of  the  former  increafed, 
their  independency  on  the  latter  increafed  with  it. 
If  it  had  not  been  fo,  we  Iliould  have  heard  of 
more  oppofitions  to  the  doctrines  of  Rome  ;  and 
thofe  we  do  hear  of  would  have  prevailed  fooner. 
But  as  the  civil  power  defired  nothing  more,  than 
an  uniformity  of  belief  for  the  fake  of  peace, 
and  thought  that  this  uniformity  could  be  pre- 
ferved  no  way  fo  well,  as  by  giving  to  one  bi- 
fliop  a  fuperintendency  over  the  faith  of  the  whole 
church,  two  things  followed  of  courfe.  One  ws 
know.  The  other  we  may  conjedure  from  what 
we  know.  We  know  that  civil  and  ecclefiaftical 
power  united  their  efforts  to  exterminate,  by  in- 
2  quifitioQS, 
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quifitions,  by  croifades,  and  all  the  cruelties  they 
were  able  to  exercife,  every  feifl  that  arofe  in  di- 
redl  and  open  oppofition  to  the  doftrines  and  de- 
cifions  of  the  church  of  Rome.     We  conjecture 
that  in  cafes  where  tiie  oppofition  was  more  con- 
fined,, and  more  difguifed,  where  it  feemed  di- 
re<5ted  to  diminifh,  rather  than  to  aboHfh,  the  au- 
thority  of  the  popes,  the  fame  thing  happened 
formerly  in  many  places,  which  we  fee  happen  in 
France  at  this  day,     A  great  number  of  the  in- 
ferior clergy,  few  of  the  prelates,  refufed  to  ac- 
cept the  conftitution  Unigenitus.  The  former  have 
been  difcountenanced  and  opprefled  without  much 
noife ;  and  thofe  of  them  that  perfift,  perfift  in 
filence  and  obfcurity.     The  others  die  off,  and 
are  replaced  by  men  more  complaifant  and  more 
politic.     Thus  the   oppofition  to  this  bull   will 
make  no  figure  in  hiftory,  and  the  doctrine  of  it 
will  pafs  for  that  of  the  whole  gallican  church 
conforming    implicitly    to  a  papal   conftitution. 
The    pretended    explanations,    reftri<5lions,    and 
other  prevarications,  that  were  employed  to  trim 
between  God  and  the  pope,  will  remain  in  the 
pamphlets  of  the  time  alone,  and  in  the  clofets  of 
antiquaries.     Thus  an  appearance  of  uniformity 
in  matters  of  faith  has  been,  and  may  be,  impofed 
on  pofterity,  by  ftifling  the  proofs  of  the  contra- 
ry :  and,  if  this  failed,  the  church  would  have  no- 
thing more  to  do,  to  preferve  the  illufion  of  uni- 
formity, than  what  Ihe  has  done  fo  often  and  fo 
long ;  to  quote  thofe  alone  who  have  fpoken  the 
fame  language  as  ihe  fpeaks,  and  to  take  no  notice 

S3  ^f 
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of  others,  or  to  pafs  them  by  as  heretics  whofe 
fufFrage  ought  not  to  be  brought  to  account. 

The  pope  is  a  general ;  the  clergy  a  {landing 
army,  which  has  fought  his  battles,  like  other  ar- 
mies, without  any  regard  to  the  juftice  or  injuflice 
of  the  caufe :  and  the  common  foldiers  of  which, 
as  of  other  armies,  have  fometimes  mutinied  in 
particular  quarters,  the  general  officers  feldom, 
the  whole,  or  the  greateil  part,  never.  That  even 
the  common  foldiers  of  this  army  Ihould  mutiny, 
at  any  time,  may  appear  the  more  extraordinary, 
becaufe  no  general  ever  recompenfed.  the  zeal  of 
private  men  in  his  caufe  more  fignally  than  the 
pope  has  done.  He  procured  them  free  quarters, 
and  very  lucrative  exemptions,  in  every  chriftian 
country.  He  abetted  their  infolence,  and  em- 
ployed every  artifice,  as  well  as  his  whole  power, 
to  impofe  on  the  fuperftition  of  mankind  an  high 
conceit  of  the  dignity  of  this  fpiritual  militia. 
One  artifice  of  this  fort,  the  moft  extravagant 
that  was  ever  invented,  and  the  moft  effeflual  at 
the  fame  time,  Ihall  be  produced.  You  may  be 
furprifed,  perhaps,  when  I  fay  it  was  the  dodtrine 
of  tranfubftantiation. 

SECTION     XXXIX. 

"VT  o  T  H I N  G  could  be  more  intelhgible,  nor  even 
to  human  judgment  more  rcafonabie,  than 
the  inftitution  of  the  Lord's  fupper ;  fince  the  fole 
^efign  ot  it  was  that  Chriilians  fhoukl  comme- 
morate 
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morate  in  common  the  death  of  Christ  and  the 
redemption  of  mankind,  as  well  as  fignify,  by- 
participating  of  the  fame  bread  and  the  fame  wine, 
that  they  were  of  the  fame  religion,  if,  as  Eras- 
mus fays  in  paraphrafing  St,  Paul,  *'  videtur  a- 
"  gnofcere  communem  religionem  qui  communi- 
"  bus  cibisvefcitur*."  But  refinements,  and  figu- 
rative exprelTions  employed  about  it,  made  the 
plaineft  thing  in  the  world  myftical  and  unintel- 
ligible. The  effedis  of  the  eucharifb  were  made 
fo  firft,  and  the  very  elements,  the  bread  and  the 
wine,  became  fo  afterwards.  This  facrament 
was  no  longer  a  fimple  ad:  of  commemoration 
and  of  profefHon.  It  was  made  a  great  and  dread- 
ful myftery,  of  which  Chriftians  may  partake  to 
their  damnation,  as  well  as  to  their  falvation. 
The  perfon,  by  whom  it  was  inftituted,  is  repre- 
fented  fometimes  under  images  that  render  it  im- 
polTible  to  frame  any  of  the  efiicacy,  or  even  of 
the  inftitution,  of  the  facrament.  Christ  is  a 
vine,  he  is  a  rock,  nay  he  is  a  coat,  according  to 
St.  Paul  ;  and  we  clothe  ourfelves  with  him  in 
our  baptifm,  according  to  St.  Chrysostom. 
According  to  the  fame  eloquent  father  too,  he 
Hands  to  us  in  the  relation  of  an  head,  of  an 
houfe,  of  a  table,  and  of  a  root  f .  Now  one  of 
thefe  images  alone  can  give  us  any  imperfefb  idea 
of  the  efficacy  of  this  facrament.     Christ  is  the 

*  Paraph,  in  ep,  ad  Cor.  ep.  I.  c.  x.  V'  i ;. 

■f  — Christum  fuis  elTe  non  folum  caput,  domum,  men- 
fam,  radicem,  fed  etiam  veftem  quando  in  baptifmo  Chris- 
Tus  induatur.    Vid,  Casaub.  inExercit. 

S  4  head 
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head  of  a  body,  and  the  faithful  are  the  mem- 
bers. The  fame  loaf  is  made  up  of  many  crumbs, 
the  fame  body  of  many  members  f  :  and  there- 
fore according  to  St.  Paul's  reafoning,  all  thofe 
who  eat  of  one  loaf  compofe  one  body  ||.  Thus 
Christ  is,  in  this  community,  at  once  the  fon  of 
God  and  the  brother  of  man.  The  brother,  but 
the  elder  brother,  of  the  eled  *  :  and  in  the  epi- 
ftle  to  the  Ephefians  we  are  faid  to  be  fiefh  of  his 
flelh,  and  bone  of  his  bone,  "  ex  came  ejus  et 
*'  oiTibus  ejus."  Thefe  immenfe  and  inexplica- 
ble advantages  are  to  be  afcribed,  principally, 
to  the  efficacy  of  this  myfterious  facrament.  By 
baptifm,  we  are  made  partakers  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft.  By  this  facrament,  we  are  made  fuch 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  But  I  will 
conclude,  inflead  of  citing  any  more  particu- 
lar inftances,  by  borrowing  from  Casaubon  fome 
general  words,  that  may  ferve  to  fliew  how  high 
mens  notions  have  been  raifed  about  this  theolo- 
gical myftery,  by  the  theological  abufe  of  figures. 
"  The  eucharilly,  rightly^  taken,  is  the  inftru- 
*'  ment  of  that  conjunction  by  which  we  grow 
"  into  one  body  with  the  Son  of  God,  and  with 
*'  all  the  faithful — What  can  be  more  admirable, 
''  what  more  flupendous,  than  that  man  Ihould 
"  be  thus  joined  and  coaHted  with  God,  the 
**  creature  with  the  creator,  the  mortal  widi  the 

t  Pariis  ex  innumeris  granis  fic  cor.flatus  eft  . .  .  corpus  fic 
ex  diverfis  membris  conftat.    Paraph.  Erasm. 

ll  Quoniam  unus  panis,  unum  corpus  multi  fumus,  omnes 
qui  de  uno  pane  participamus.     Ep.  ad  Corin.  I.  c.  x. 

f  f  rimogenitus  in muliis  fratribus.  Ep.  ad  Rom.  viii.  29. 

<'  immortal. 
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"  immortal,  the  finite  with  the  infinite,  and  earth 
*'  with  heaven  ?  This  miracle  is  greater  than  that 
"  of  creating  a  world  out  of  nothing*."  I  think 
it  is ;  but  I  think  too  that  it  would  be  as  eafy  to 
diftinguifli  the  mod  extravagant  language,  that 
platonic  or  pythagorean  enthufiafts  ever  held,  out 
of  blafphemy,  as  thefe  orthodox  expreffions. 

The  yoke  of  chriflianity  is  eafy,  and  the  burden 
light.  But  if  theology  has  fhortened  the  decalogue, 
it  has  lengthened  the  creed  ;  and  has  maintained 
hitherto,  in  the  enlightened  ages,  fuch  a  tyranny 
over  the  minds  of  men,  in  oppofition  to  reafon  and 
revelation  too,  as  could  not  be  eltablifhcd  in  the 
darkeft  without  much  difficulty.  In  the  cafe  juft 
mentioned,  concerning  the  myftical  effeds  of  the 
eucharifty,  we  are  required  by  human  authority  to 
believe  that  the  moft  divine  and  important  truths 
are  concealed  under  a  variety  of  figurative  ex- 
prelTions,  which  have  no  conceivable  applications, 
at  leaft  none  that  are  conceivable  to  us  uninfpired 
perfons ;  or  elfe  fuch  as  cannot  be  made  by  us, 
without  a  profanation  that  fhocks  the  ear  of  every 
man  who  keeps  up  in  his  mind  an  awful  fenfe  of 
the  majefty  of  the  Supreme  Being,  nor  dares  to 

* Euchariftiam  legitimo  modo  fumptam  inflrumentum 

cfie  ejus  conjunftionis,  per  quam  in  corpus  unum  cum  iilio  Dei 
—  coalefcimus,  et  cum  caeteris  etiam  omnibus  fidelibus  — 
quid  magis  admirabile,  aut  magis  ftupendum,  quam  jungi,  at- 
que  adeo  coalefcere  in  corpus  unum,  hominem  cum  Deo,  crea-^ 
turam  cum  creatore,  mortalem  cum  immortali,  finitum  cam 
jnfinito,  coenum  cum  coelo  ?  Hoc  majus  eft  miraculum,  quam  ' 
de  njhilp  mundum  crealVe. 

think» 
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think,  like  thofe  whom  we  call  divines,  as  fami- 
liarly and  as  lowly  of  God  as  of  man.  In  the  cafe 
that  is  to  be  mentioned  concerning  the  elements, 
as  tliey  are  called,  of  the  eucharifty,  your  church 
requires,  and  the  whole  chriftian  church  did  re- 
quire before  the  reformation,  that  we  Ihould  be- 
lieve fubftances,  which  give  us  the  ideas  of  bread 
and  wine,  both  before  and  after  confecration,  to 
be,  after  it,  fuch  fubftances  as  give  us  the  ideas  ot 
flefli  and  blood.  If  we  fhould  fay  that  in  fad 
they  give  us  thefe  ideas,  we  fhould  lie  moft  impu- 
dently :  and  if  we  fliould  fay,  as  you  pretended 
Catholics  do  fay,  that,  tho  they  give  us  Itill  the' 
ideas  of  bread  and  wine,  yet  they  are  miraculoufly 
flelh  and  blood,  we  Ihould  talk  a  language  that 
paffes  on  millions,  and  yet  can  pafs  on  no  one  man 
who  confults  his  reafon  impartially, -or  who  con- 
fiders  the  proofs  of  chriftian  revelation  by  mira- 
cles, which  are,  in  truth,  appeals  to  the  fenfes. 

We  are  all  confcious,  or  very  little  experiment 
and  refleftion  will  fuffice  to  make  us  fo,  that  we 
know  nothing  more  of  fubftances  than  their  ef- 
feds.  God  has  given  us  no  other  way  of  diftin- 
guifhing  them  :  and  if  wc  abandon  that,  nothing 
can  be  affirmed  or  denied  concerning  them.  A 
miracle  may  change  one  fubftance  into  another,  as 
water  was  changed  into  wine  at  the  ieaft  in  Ga- 
lilee. But  the  accidents  cannot  remain,  and  the 
fubftance  be  changed ;  or  to  fpeak  more  plainly, 
a -different  fubftance  muft  produce  different  ideas 
in  us.     A  fupcrnatural  operation  muft  be  fenfi- 

ble. 
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ble,  or  it  is  no  more  a  miracle  than  if  nothing  was 
operated.  The  guefts  at  Cana  would  not  have 
believed  that  the  water  was  turned  into  wine,  if 
they  had  not  been  convinced  of  the  change  by  their 
tafte :  and  if  the  difciples  were  convinced,  after 
his  refurreftion,  that  Jesus  was  the  fame  Christ 
who  had  been  crucified,  it  was  becaufe  they  faid 
that  they  faw  him  to  be  the  fame,  and  that  one  of 
them  probed  the  wounds  he  had  received  on  the 
crofs.  According  to  the  firft  example,  then,  the 
communicants  in  your  church  fhould  eat  raw  flefh, 
and  the  prieft  by  his  peculiar  privilege  fhould  drink 
warm  blood ;  for  the  tranfubftantiation  is  inftan- 
taneous :  and,  according  to  the  laft  example,  if 
the  elements  in  the  eucharilly  continue  to  the 
fight  and  tafte  the  fame,  they  are  the  fame  bread 
and  the  fame  wine,  after  confecration,  that  they 
were  before. 

He  who  fhould  think  to  evade  the  abfurdlty  by 
infilling  that  God  works  two  miracles  at  once, 
that  he  changes  the  bread  and  wine  into  flefh  and 
blood,  and  that,  to  exercife  our  faith,  he  alters  the,, 
phyfical  conftitution  of  the  eleft  in  fuch  a  manner, 
on  this  occafion,  that  fiefh  and  blood  produce  in 
them  the  ideas  of  bread  and  wine  ;  he,  I  fay,  who 
fliould  think  fo,  would  only  increafe  the  abfurdlty 
byendeavouring  to  evade  it-,  as  they  who  are  in  the 
dirt,  dirty  themfelves  more  by  endeavouring  to  get 
out  of  it.  He  would  afTume  a  miracle  and  no  mi- 
racle, or  rather  a  miracle  contrived  to  difguife  a 
miracle,  and  a  fraudulent  impofition  on  our  fenfes 

for 
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for  the  excellent  purpofe  of  exercifing  faith  againft 
knowledge,  and  in  diredl  contradidion  to  all  the 
proofs  that  Christ  gave  of  the  divinity  of  his 
miflion  by  appealing  to  the  fenfes  of  mankind  : 
fo  that  if  tranfubftantiation  be  true,  the  whole 
chriftian  revelation  may  be  falfe.  No  one  would 
impute  fuch  a  kind  of  proceeding  to  any  man  who 
■was  not  a  profefled  juggler  :  and  yet  fuch  a  pro- 
ceeding is  imputed  to  God,  by  popes,  councils, 
and  the  whole  tribe  of  your  divines.  But  it  is 
time  I  fhould  leave  a  fubjed  that  gives  me  horror, 
even  when  I  write  againft  it ;  and  that  has  been 
exhaufted  by  abler  pens,  by  that  of  Tillotson 
particularly,  in  a  Ihort  trad  preferable  to  immenfc 
volumes.  It  is  time  I  fhould  remember  that  my 
bufmefs  here  is  not  to  refute  the  do6trine  of  tran- 
fubftantiation, but  to  fhew  how  it  came  to  be  efta- 
blifhed,  and  the  political  view  of  the  popes  in  the 
eftabiilhment  of  it. 

SECTION    XL. 

'T'  O  this  purpofe,  then,  I  fay  that  a  fuppofed 
myftery  in  the  elements  arofe  firft,  like  a 
fuppofed  myftery  in  the  efFefts  of  the  eucharifty, 
from  figurative  expreflion.  There  is  no  one,  per- 
haps, in  the  whole  gofpel,  lefs  liable  to  an  equivo- 
cal fenfe,  than  that  which  Christ  employed  when 
he  faid,  "  This  is  my  body,  and  this  is  my  blood," 
in  the  very  adt  of  giving  bread  and  wine  to  his 
difciples  who  were  at  fupper  with  him,  juft  before 
his  death,  for  a  remembrance  of  which  this  cere- 
mony 
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xnony  of  a  fupper  was  then  inftituted  by  him. 
The  figure  was  eafy,  the  application  natural,  and 
they  could  not  underftand  the  expreflion  literally. 
It  is  impoffible  to  fuppofe  that  they  did,  unlefs  we 
fuppofe  them  mad :  and  yet  it  is  this  very  ex- 
preflion that  has  been  made  the  foundation  of  a 
dodrine,  which  Hurons  and  Iroquois,  Samojedes 
and  Hottentots,  would  blufh  to  own,  and  which 
has  brought  difgrace  on  chriftianity,  if  any  ever 
did,  as  well  as  innumerable  calamities  on  the  chrr- 
ftian  world.  The  fathers  of  the  church  loved 
figurative  ftyle,  and  their  whole  theology  is  no- 
thing elfe  :  but  they  employed  it  more  to  perplex 
than  to  expljHn ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful,  there- 
fore, if  they  feemed  to  confound  the  typical,  or 
fymbolical,  with  the  real,  body  of  Christ.  They 
feemed  to  do  it,  or  they  did  it,  if  you  will,  fome- 
times.  But  when  their  matter  led  them  to  (peak 
with  more  caution  and  precifion,  fo  many  of  them, 
and  of  tlae  greateft  of  them,  contradiftinguifhed 
the  firft  from  the  lad,  in  fuch  plain  and  ftrong 
terms,  that  it  is  evident  a  real  corporeal  prefence  in 
the  eucharifty  was  neither  their  opinion,  nor  the 
general  belief  of  the  church  in  the  firft  ages.  Give 
me  leave  to  add,  tho  I  cite  no  other  particular  paf- 
fages  here,  becaufe  they  have  been  cited  by  many 
on  the  fame  occafion,  that  the  inconfiftency  of  your 
church  never  appears  to  me  more  barefaced,  than 
it  does  when  I  confider  that  flic  has  made  the 
writings  of  St.  Austin  almoft  a  rule  of  faith; 
and  yet  that  this  father  not  only  declares,  in  many 
places,  againft  her  favorite  doftrine,  which  was  not 

at 
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at  that  time  a  dodlrine  *,  but  guards  againft  it, 
for  fear  it  lliould  become  fuch  by  a  wrong  inter- 
pretation of  the  fcripture.  He  brings  an  example 
of  wrong  interpretations  that  may  be  made,  by 
quoting  thefe  words,  "  Except  ye  eat  the  flefh  of 
*'  the  fon  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no 
*'  life  in  you."  Thefe  words,  interpreted  literally, 
contain,  according  to  him,  a  great  impiety.  They 
are  to  be  interpreted,  therefore,  figuratively.  The 
doftrine  of  tranfubftantiation  is,  therefore,  an  im- 
pious doctrine,  according  to  this  father. 

But  how  carefully  foever  the  typical  and  fym^ 
bolical  body  of  Christ  in  the  eucharifty  was 
diftingui/hed,  on  fome  occafions,  from  his  real 
body,  from  the  body  born  of  the  virgin  Mary, 
which  was  crucified,  which  rofe  from  the  dead,  and 
which  afcended  into  heaven,  they  grew  to  be  eafily 
confounded  in  the  minds  of  men,  by  the  continual 
ufe  of  the  fame  figure  without  the  fame  explanation 
of  it ',  and  the  fign  pajTed  for  tlie  thing  fignified 
among  many.  This  has  often  happened  :  and  it 
happened  the  more  naturally  in  this  cafe,  becaufe 
the  imaginations  of  men  being  heated  ^)vith  my- 
llery,  the  do6lrine  that  v/as  the  moft  myflerious 
was  the  moil  likely  to  prevail.  The  docftrine, 
however,  of  Christ*s  corporeal  pretence  in  the 
facrament  would  not  have  prevailed,  even  in  the 
eighth  century,  very  probably,  fo  far  as  to  be  efta- 
bliilied  by  the  authority  of  a  council,  if  it  had  not 
been  found  nccelfary  to  evade  an  argument  that 

*  De  do(5l.  chriftiana,  lib.  iii. 

the 
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the  breakers  of  images  urged,  and  to  fupport  the 
ftupid  worfhip  of  them,  as  Tillotson  obferves. 
One  fynod,  that  of  Conftantinople,  determined 
that  Christ  had  left  an  image  of  his  body,  the 
bread  in  the  eucharifty,  and  therefore  no  other 
image  of  him  ought  to  be  made.  Another  fynod, 
the  fecond  nicean,  determined,  about  thirty  years 
afterwards,  that  the  bread  and  wine  after  confe- 
cration  were  the  body  and  blood,  not  the  images 
of  the  body  and  blood,  of  Christ  ;  that  he  had, 
therefore,  left  no  image  of  himielf,  and  that  other 
images  of  him  m.ight  be  v/orfliipped.  Zeal  for 
idolatry  of  one  kind  propagated  idolatry  of  an- 
other:  and  to  the  worfliip  of  images,  which  the 
Chriflians  pra6tifed,  as  well  as  the  heathens,  and 
which  the  heathens  excufed,  as  well  as  the  Chri- 
ftians,  the  latter  added  fomething  too  abfurd,  and 
too  abominable,  to  make  a  part  of  the  religious 
rites  of  the  former.  They  conjured  their  God  into 
a  wafer;  they  adored  him  in  that  wafer;  they  of- 
fered him  up  in  a  true  facrifice  to  himfelf ;  and  they 
eat  him  up,  to  conclude  the  ceremony.  "  Sit 
"  anima  mea  cum  philofophis,.  non  cum  Chrifti- 
"  anis,  gente  ftolidifTima,  qui  Deum  faciunt  et 
"  comedunt,"  a  faying  of  Averroes,  which  no 
man  needs  to  difown. 

All  this  was  not  eflabliflied  without  great  con- 
teft,  nor  foon.  In  the  ninth  and  following  cen- 
turies, it  was  much  oppofed.  One  of  thofe  who 
oppofed  it,  Beren'ger,  dean  of  Angers,  a-nd  a 
man  famous  for  learning  and  piety  when  there  was 

little 
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iittle  of  either  among  the  religious  fociety,  had 
been  frightened  into  a  recantation,  which  he  re- 
canted as  foon  as  he  got  out  of  the  papal  hands. 
It  is  the  lefs  wonderful  that  he  fhould  do  fo,  fincc 
the  pope  and  his  council  appeared  to  have  no  very 
clear  notion  of  their  own  doctrine,  but  blundered 
miferably  when  they  defined  it,  in  contradidion  to 
that  which  he  had  taught;  and  fince  Gregory 
the  feventh  found  it  neceflary,  a  few  years  after- 
wards, to  define  over  again  the  pretended  orthodox 
doflrine  of  the  real  corporeal  prefence.  He  left 
out  of  his  definition  the  circumftances  of  handling 
and  breaking,  of  grinding  and  bruifing,  this  body 
between  the  teeth  of  the  faithful,  as  I  believe,  be- 
caufe  they  were  too  fhocking  to  (land  in  it,  and 
might  be  infinuated  with  more  advantage  when 
the  general  doftrine  had  got  prejudice  on  it's  fide. 
They  have  been  fo,  they  arc  avowed  parts  of  it ; 
and  this  is  the  dodtrine  which  was  declared  ortho- 
dox, eleven  hundred  years  after  Christ,  in  the  latin 
church,  under  the  ridiculous  name  of  tranfubftan- 
tiation  :  a  ridiculous  name  indeed,  and  that  bears 
more  analogy  to  chemiflry  than  to  theology.  Wluir 
HiLDEBRAND  defined,  his  lucccfTors  maintained  : 
and  Innocent  the  third,  who  was  a  pope  of  the 
fame  fpirit,  procured  a  mofl  folemn  confirmation 
of  it  in  the  numerous  council  of  Lateran,  which 
he  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  in  v/hich  fo  many  other  things  were  done  to 
advance  his  own  tyranny,  and  the  fuperiority  of 
the  religious  over  the  civil  fociety.  The  folly  of 
the  holy  war  was  renewed,  book?  of  decretals  were 
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publiflied  and  authorifed,  auricular  confeffion  was 
introduced,  the  cup  was  taken  from  the  laity  :  ia 
Ihort,  ecclefiaftical  pride  and  policy  being  now 
come  to  their  height,  the  whole  fyftem  of  religion 
became  more  than  ever  a  fyftem  of  ufurpation  j 
and  ambition  improved  to  her  purpofes  all  that 
fuperftition  and  ignorance  could  be  m.ade  to  adopt. 
It  will  be  no  breach  of  charity,  therefore,  to  afnrm 
that  tho  the  doftrine  of  Christ's  real  and  corporeal 
prefence  in  the  facrament  owed  it's  firft  rife  to  the 
abufe  of  figurative  ftyle,  and  to  the  difputes  of  di- 
vines on  another  fubjeftj  yet  the  folemn  definition 
of  tranfubftantiation  v/as  one  of  thcfe  artifices,  that 
the  popes  employed  to  raife  an  high  opinion,  of  the 
dignity  and  power  of  the  priefthood.  No  popes 
had  ever  m.ore  reafon  to  raife  fuch  an  opinion,  than 
Gregory  the  feventh  and  Innocent  the  third -, 
for  none  ever  atchieved  or  undertook  fuch  con- 
quefts  as  thefe  two  made  at  the  head  of  the  church 
over  the  civil  power,  both  of  them  in  Germany, 
and  the  laft  of  them  in  our  ifland  likewife. 

We  may  fay  the  better  that  this  artifice  was 
contrived  for  the  purpofe  I  fuppofc,  fince  the  pre- 
rogative and  power  of  making  God  himfelf  is  not 
only  afcribed,  by  the  writers  of  your  church,  to 
every  prieft,  but  an  argument  is  drawn  from  thence 
to  fliew  hov/  much  reverence  ought  to  be  paid  to 
an  order  of  men,  the  leaft  of  whom  has  a  preroga- 
tive and  power  of  which  the  greateft  earthly  po- 
tentates cannot  boaft.  But  however  this  artifice 
was  contrived  and  conducted,  how  ijnpudently  fo- 
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ever  popes  and  councils  impofed,  for  an  article  of 
faith,  what  it  is  more  impious  to  believe,  than  it 
would  be  to  difbelieve  the  whole  creed,  and  how- 
ever civil  and  ecclefiaftical  power  united  to  enforce 
it,  with  all  tlie  fury  of  inquifitions,  it  never  could 
gain,  from  the  eleventh,  to  the  fixteenth  century,  in 
which  it  was  rejefted  with  a  jufb  abhorrence  by 
whole  nations,  a  full  and  quiet  pofieffion  of  the 
minds  of  men  in  any  country ;  no  not  in  Italy  ;  no 
not  at  Rome.     They  who  had  not  the  front  to  de- 
fend this  monftrous  dotlrine,  and  yet  would  not 
feparate  from  the  church  of  Rome,  had  rccourfe  to 
the  fole  expedient  that  remained.     Far  from  de- 
fending it,  far  from  maintaining  it  as  an  original 
article  of  chriftian  faith,  they  chofe  to  put  the  de- 
cifion  on  another  point.     Many  of  the  moft  learn- 
ed and  orthodox,  long  before  Luther  and  Cal- 
vin arofe,    had  declared  that  men  were  at  liberty 
to   believe,    or   not  to   believe,    the    manner   of 
Christ's  prefence  in  the  facrament  to  be  corporeal 
arid  by  tranfubftantiation  :   but  the  popifli  dodors 
infilled  that  this  liberty  fubfifted  no  longer,  fince 
the  church  had  defined  the  particular  manner  of 
this  prefence,  in  the  council  of  Lateran.     Thus 
they  tried  to  change  the  ftate  of  the  queftion,  to 
deliver  themfelves  from  the  cruel  neccflity  of  julli- 
fying    blafphemy,     and    demonftrating    contra- 
<.U5tions  j  and  to  decide  the  merits  of  a  caufe,  that 
could  not  be  maintained,  by  thofe  of  another  that 
they  thought  might  be  fo.     In  this,  however,  they 
were  deceived  :  and  inftcad  of  fupporting  tranfub- 
ftantiation by  the  authority  of  the  church,,  they 
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fliook  the  authority  of  the  church,  by  employing  it 
to  this  purpofe,  more  than  by  all  the  other  unwor- 
thy purpofes  to  which  it  had  been  often  proftituted. 
It  was  impoflible  to  perfuade  men  that  the  church 
had  any  right  to  make  new  articles  of  faith,  and 
ot  fuch  a  nature  as  this  was  efpecially,  under  the 
pretence  of  declaring  thofe  which  the  fcriptures 
had  impofed  on  Chriftians  :  and  fince  it  was  im- 
poflible to  perfuade,  the  fame  violence  was  ufed  to 
force  this  article  into  general  profeflion,  that  was 
employed  in  the  cafe  of  arianifm.  Nay  more 
blood  has  been  fhed,  and  the  calamities  brought 
on  the  world  by  thefe  contcfts  have  been  of  longer 
duration,  than  the  others.  They  are  not  yet  at  an 
end. 

SECTION    XLI. 

"^TZhat  has  been  faid  in  this  efTay,  and  nothing 
has  been  faid  which  may  not  be  eafily  jufti- 
fied,  is  fufficient  to  fliew  that  none  of  the  infli- 
tutions,  contrived  to  prefer ve  or  reftore  peace 
among  Chriftians,  have  had  this  effed:  even  from 
the  firft.  Thofe  that  the  apoftles  made,  concern- 
ing which  tho  men  talk  much  they  know  little, 
had  it  not.  If  the  diifenfions  of  chriftian  congre- 
gations were  fuch  as  did  not  break  out  to  the  eyes 
of  the  heathens,  all  v/as  ftrife  and  contention  with- 
in :  and  the  ftate  of  chriftianity  continued  the 
fame  during  thofe  ages,  when  the  government  of 
of  the  church  had  hrft-  a  great  miixture  of  demo- 
cracy in  it,  and  when  it  grew  up  attsrv/ards  into  a 
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more  ariflocratical  form.     The  evils  flrengthencd 
under  thefe  forms,  and  grew  quite  intolerable  un- 
der the  monarchical.     Under  that  government  it 
became  tyranny  :  and  the  whole  fyltem  of  chrifti- 
anity,  which  has  been  always  making,  and  is  not 
yet  made,  uniform,  became  fuch  a  fyftem  of  avarice 
and  ambition,  carried  on  by  fraud  and  violence  in 
their  turns,  that,  new  abufes  being  ftill  accumulated 
on  old,   it  might   have   been   difputed,    whether 
chriftian  flocks  would  not  have  fed  themfelves 
better  without  any  pallors  at  all,  and  whether  the 
peace  of  the  world  would  not  have  been  provided 
for  better  without  any  religion  at  all.     It  may  be 
aflvcd  nov/,  and  I  expedl  you  fhould  a(k,  in  what 
particulars  the  ftate  of  chriitianity  has  been  mend- 
ed, to  the  honor  of  religion  and  to  the  good  of 
mankind,  fince  the  laft  expedient  defigned   for 
thefe  purpofcs  was  laid  afide  by  multitudes,  and 
the  pope  was  no  longer  the  fpiritual  monarch  of 
Chriftians,  nor  the  center  of  their  union  ?     The 
queftion  is  reafonable :    and  I  will  anfwer  it  very 
fmcerely. 

I  THINK  then  diat  the  Hate  of  chriflianity  has 
been  mended  to  the  honor  of  religion  and  to  the 
good  of  mankind,  in  fome  particulars,  not  in  all : 
and  that  even  they  who  remain  in  the  papal  com- 
munion have,  in  this  refpe(51:,  fome  obligation  to 
thofe  v,'ho  have  feparated  themfelves  from  it. 
Th:"it  fo  many  nations  withdrew  in  the  fixteentli 
century  from  their  fubjedion  to  the  mock  fove- 
rciguty  and  real  tyranny  of  the  pope,  has  been  to 
2  the 
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the  honor  of  religion  furely  ;  fince  the  whole  body 
of  Chriftians  is  no  longer  obliged  to  acknowledge 

DO  O 

for  vicar  of  Christ  every  man,  however  un- 
worthy his  chara6ler  may  be,  whom  the  mod  cor- 
rupt college  on  earth  elecfrs  to  that  imaginary  di- 
gnity by  a  fuppofed  infpiration  of  the  Holy  Ghoft. 
It  has  been  to  the  good  ot  mankind  furely,  that 
the  independency  of  the  church  on  the  ftate  is 
taken  away  in  thofe  countries  that  have  renounced 
all  allegiance  to  the  powerful  abettor  of  it,  the 
pope ;  and  that  it  is  extremely  reduced  in  thofe 
that  profefs  to  hold  the  fame  allegiance  ftill.  It 
has  been  furely  for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  for 
the  honor  of  chriftianity,  to  fliew  the  world  that 
the  law  of  God  is  immutable,  like  the  author  of 
it ;  and  that  orders,  difciplines,  rites,  ceremonies, 
and  afts  of  external  devotion,  means  invented  by 
men  to  maintain  and  propagate  this  law,  are  not 
only  mutable  in  their  nature,  but  neceflary  to  be 
altered,  on  fome  occafions,  in  the  courfe  of  hu- 
man affairs.  It  was  the  more  fit  furely  to  con  • 
vince  men  of  thefe  truths,  fmce  they  had  been  led 
hoodwinked  fo  long  by  the  knavery  of  the  religi- 
ous fociety,  that  they  began  to  think  there  was 
nothing  immutable  in  religion  fo  miUch  as  the 
means  employed  to  fuuport  it,  nor  fo  little  as  the 
end.  The  wealth  and  grandeur  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  fuperftition  of  the  laity  had  been,  for  more  than 
fourteen  hundred  years,  the  principal  of  thefe  im- 
mutable means ;  and  the  experience  of  fo  long 
time  had  fnewn  that  the  means  deftroyed  the  end. 
They  gave  oGcafion  to  all  that  mifchief  which 
T  3  atheiilicai 
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atheiflical  perfons  are  fo  ready  to  impute  to  reli- 
gion itfelf.  Without  thefe,  difputes  concerning 
do(5trines  of  mere  fpeculation  would  have  made 
lefs  noife  and  difturbance  in  the  world,  and  enter- 
prifes  of  ambition  could  not  have  been  fupported 
as  they  have  been.  To  diminifli  all  thefe,  there- 
fore, and  to  remove  an  authority  which  often  has, 
and  always  may,  ftand  in  competition  with  the 
fuprcme  authority  of  every  fociety,  are  the  firft 
fteps  neceflary  to  eftablifh  true  religion,  good  go- 
vernment, and  public  tranquillity. 

As  thefe  fteps  were  necefTary,  fo  they  were  juft : 
for  the  v/ealth  and  grandeur  of  the  church  had 
been  the  free  gift  of  the  ftate  originally,  and  they 
might  be  refumed,  therefore,  whenever  they  be- 
came hurtful,  or  even  un necefTary,  with  as  much 
juftice,  and  better  policy,  than  they  were  given.  As 
to  the  other  means,  ignorance  and  fuperftition  •, 
tho  every  thing  necefTary  to  conflitute  them  was 
promoted,  they  were  not  diredlly  avowed  like  the 
others.  To  pretend  that  the  church  has  a  right 
to  the  former  by  compact,  or  by  virtue  of  any  al- 
liance with  the  flate,  would  be  to  fav  whatever 
comes  uppermoft  in  a  whimfical  head.  To  pre- 
tend that  the  right  to  them  is  divine,  may  be 
ranked  among  a  great  number  of  abfurd  pro- 
pofitions,  that  are  affirmed  without  proof:  and 
bold  affirmation  had  fucceeded  fo  well  in  this  cafe, 
that  he,  who  had  afked  for  any  other  proof,  than 
the  authority  of  thofe  who  affirmed  it,  v/ould  have 
pafTed  for  abfurd  himfelf 
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Again.  Nothing  can  contribute  more  to  the 
honor  and  advancement  of  chriftianity,  than  to 
reduce  the  preachers  of  it,  as  near  as  poITible,  to 
the  terms  of  their  original  inftitution.  Christ 
gave  his  apoftles  a  commifTion  to  preach  and  to 
baptife,  to  convert  men  by  the  miracles  they 
wrought,  and  to  edify  and  build  up  in  the  faith 
ilich  as  th^y  converted.  It  does  not  appear  that 
they,  or  their  immediate  fucceflbrs,  exceeded  the 
boundsof  this  commifTion.  This  was  their  fole 
employment.  The  fole  wealth  they  enjoyed,  or 
claimed,  was  a  voluntary  contribution,  for  their 
maintainance,  in  the  churches  which  they  vifited, 
or  wherein  they  refided :  and  how  moderate  this 
Itipend  was,  may  be  colleded  from  the  pradice 
of  St.  Paul,  who  took  nothing  from  the  Corin- 
thians, but  lived  on  what  he  earned  by  his  trade. 
The  fole  power  they  enjoyed,  or  claimed,  was  that 
of  reproving,  and  of  delivering  over  to  Satan, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  faithful,  and  not  other- 
wife,  fuch  Chriftians  as-  held  falfe  dodlrines,  or 
were  guilty  of  enormous  crimes.  If  any  pious 
foul  had  forefeen,  whilfl:  chriftianity  was  the  reli- 
gion of  a  defpifed  and  perfecuted  fed,  that  it 
would  be  the  religion  of  the  empire,  that  em- 
perors and  empreiTes,  kings  and  queens,  would  be 
raifed  up  by  God  to  be  the  nurfmg  fathers  and 
mothers  of  his  church,  we  may  allure  ourfelves 
that  great  expecflations  of  prefervingthe  faith  pure 
and  undefiled  under  fuch  patronages,  and  of  in- 
fufincr  univcrlklly  the  true  fpirit  of  chriftianity 
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after  fiich  examples,  would  have  been  railed.  But 
all  the  expeftations  of  this  pious  foul  would  have 
been  difappointed,  as  foon  as  the  event  happened  i 
for  then,  on  the  contrary,  the  church  got,  but  re- 
ligion loft  ;  the  church  was  decorated,  but  religion 
was  difgraced  -,  the  caufe  of  one,  and  the  caufe  of 
the  other,  was  nev^r  more  united  in  opinion,  nor 
fo  diilinft  in  reality.  The  nature  of  that  revo- 
lution which  CoNSTANTiNE  made  in  the  religion 
of  the  empire,  and  the  place  which  this  body  of 
mxn  had  held  in  the  chriftian  church  vvhilft  chri- 
fiianity  was  the  profeflion  of  a  fcft,  enabled  them 
to  take  the  lead,  and  to  be  the  principal  agents  in 
it.  Thus  they  fixed  themfelves  at  the  head  of  the 
new  eftablifhment.  Religion  v/as  made  fub- 
fervient  to  all  their  purpofes  ;  and  the  v/ealth  and 
grandeur  of  the  hierarchy  were  the  principal  ob- 
jedls  of  it.  They  were  principal  objedts  al- 
v/ays,  they  were  the  fole  objects  at  laft :  and 
during  feveral  ages  that  preceded  immediately  the 
reformation,  the  whole  fyftem  of  chriftianity, 
in  our  weftern  v/orld,  was  nothing  better  than  a 
fyftem  of  ecclefiaftical  fraud,  working  by  fuper- 
ftition  and  on  it,  under  the  direftion  of  the  bifhops 
of  Rome.  Many  faw  this  :  all  v/ho  faw  it,  and 
were  not  gainers  by  the  iniquity,  lamented  it.  Was 
it  not  time  to  make  ufc  of  the  firll  opportunity, 
which  a  favorable  conjundlure  offered,  to  aflert 
the  rights  of  the  civil,  againil  the  ufurpations  of 
the  religious,  fociety  ?  This  was  done  in  the  fix- 
tecnth  century.  It  had  been  attempted  before  : 
but  the  attempts  had    been  vain,  and  even  now 

they 
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they  were  various  ;  for  as  ecclefiaftics  had  taken 
the  lead  in  eftablifhing,  they  took  it  in  reforming, 
chriftianity.  They  preferved  much  of  their  di- 
gnity, wealth,  and  authority  in  our  church :  lefs 
in  that  of  Luther  :  lefs  of  the  latter,  in  preten- 
fion  and  appearance  at  lead,  and  none  of  the  two 
form.er,  in  that  of  Calvin.  The  conflitution 
of  our  church  feems  adapted  to  that  of  a  great  mo- 
narchy :  the  conflitution  of  the  Lutheran  to 
thofe  of  the  little  princes  and  flates  of  Germany  : 
the  conflitution  of  Calvin's  to  the  government 
of  a  little  and  poor  republic.  But  popery  was 
renounced  in  all,  the  fuperflitions  of  it  were  abolifli- 
ed,  and  that  fpiritual  tyrant  was  fufFered  no  longer 
to  encroach  on  civil  fovereignty,  nor  to  drain  the 
wealth  of  thefe  reformed  nations  into  his  coffers. 

Another  inflance,  wherein  the  reformation  has 
mended  the  flate  of  chriflianity,  to  the  honor  of 
religion,  and  to  the  good  of  mankind,  is  this. 
Chriflianity  retained  it's  name,  as  faftions  often 
do  when  they  have  abandoned  the  principles  that 
gained  them  reputation,  or  have  perverted  the 
befl  to  the  worll  purpofes,  becaufe  the  church  of 
Rome  profefled  to  believe  Christ  to  have  been 
the  Son  of  God,  the  Meffiah,  the  redeemer :  but 
then  human  authority  had  fo  controlled  divine 
in  the  courfe  of  many  ages,  and  had  been  blended 
with  it  fo  indifcriminately  to  the  obfervation  of 
men  who  were  forbid  to  confult  one,  and  were 
taught  the  duty  of  being  implicit  to  the  other, 
that  this  religion  was  no  longer  to  be  found  in 

the 
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the  gofpel,  but  in  the  canons  of  councils,  the 
opinions  of  fathers,  and  the  decrees  of  popes  j  aur 
thorities  that  muft  be  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of 
every  one  who  knows  what  councils,  fathers,  and 
popes  have  been,  and  who  knows,  befides,  that 
many  of  thefe  canons,  opinions,  and  decrees,  arc 
cither  fictitious  or  corrupted.  The  firft  preachers 
of  chriflianity  could  not  have  known  it  again. 
Many  articles  of  faith  muft  have  appeared  to 
them  nev/ :  they  would  not  have  acknowledged 
many  precepts  to  be  evangelical,  nor  many  infti- 
tutions  and  ceremonies  to  be  apoftolical.  They 
would  have  occafion  often  to  fay  much  what 
Socrates  faid  when  he  heard  the  Lyfis  of  Plato 
read.  In  a  word,  and  to  finifh  up  the  pi6lure, 
neither  Peter  nor  Paul  would  have  known  how 
to  adminifter  even  the  facraments  of  baptifm  and 
the  Lord's  fupper,  unlefs  they  had  gone  firft  to 
fome  feminary  of  priefts  for  inftruftion.  Now 
this  nev/-fangled  religion  the  reformation  purged ; 
tried  it  chiefly  by  the  only  true  criterion  of  ortho- 
doxy, the  gofpel,  and  brought  it  much  nearer  to 
the  plainnefs  and  fimplicjty  of  that  which  Christ 
jnftituted*. 

The 

*  I  hy  in  the  te.-:t,  much  nearer  to  the  plainnefs  and  fim- 
plicity  of  the  gofpel  of  CnRrsT  ;  becaufe  it  would  not  be  true 
to  fay,  entirely.  All  the  reformed  churches  renounced  their 
lubjcdion  to  that  of  Rome,  and  afferted  their  independency. 
Eut  fome  of  them  retained  enoujrh  of  her  inftitutions,  culloms, 
and  policy,  to  iTiew  that  they  had  been  once  members  of  that 
body.  The  churches  who  valued  themfe!/es  for  going  the 
,f:irrhcft,  and  who  thought  that  they  could  never  go  too  far,  in 
oppofitionto  thatof  Rome,Calviniiis  abroad,  and  their  difciples, 

our 
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The  honor  of  his  religion,  fo  altered,  fo  abuf- 
cd,    and   fo   defaced,    required   certainly  that  it 

our  Puritans,  at  home,  threw  oft  at  once,  with  the  outward 
pomp  of  the  ecclefiaftical  order,  even  the  decency  of  forma 
in  the  public  worfliip.  But  then  they  afTumed  as  great  a  li- 
cence in  the  interpretation  of  fcripture,  as  ever  had  been  taken, 
and  exercifed  as  real  an  ecclefiallical  tyranny,  under  another 
difcipline,  as  the  roman  clergy  had  ever  exercifed.  By  afteft- 
jng  to  deduce  their  reformation  from  the  moil  early  times, 
when  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  fuppofed  to  be  common,  they  ran 
into  enrhufiafm  ;  and  genuine  chriftianity  took  as  many  forms 
as  whimfical  teachers  could  invent.  Our  engliih  reformers 
purfued  a  middle  courfe.  They  retained  much  more  of  the 
hierarchical  order  j  and  when  they  had  rejedted  many  of  thofji 
fuperftitious  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  Vigilantius,  a  pi- 
ous and  learned  Spaniard,  had  cenfured,  and  which  Jerum, 
an  impudent  and  Icurrilous  "  Hungarian,  had  defended  a  thou- 
fand  years  before,  with  all  the  ferocity  of  a  modern  Hu/Tar ; 
they  thought  it  proper  to  go  no  farther,  or  very  little  farther, 
in  this  part  of  reformation,  and  fell,  I  think,  into  a  great  ab- 
furdity  in  another  :  in  that,  I  mean,  which  concerns  the  doc- 
trines of  artificial  theology,  grafted  on  chriftianiry  by  this  very 
Jerom,  and  by  the  other  fathers  who  went  before  him,  as 
well  as  by  thofe  who  followed  after  him,  ibme  in  the  third, 
others  in  the  fourth  and  fith  centuries;  when  that  art  of  en- 
flaving  mankind  with  words,  to  ufe  an  expreffion  of  my  lord 
Bacon,  was  eftablifhed :  and  when  that,  which  this  great 
man  applies  to  philofophical  knowledge,  might  be  faid  truly 
of  theological,  that  it  became  "  an  undigefted  heap  and  col- 
*'  ledion  of  much  faith  and  accident,  mixed  with  an  abund- 
*'  ance  of  chiidifh  notions  imbibed  in  youth/' 

If  we  roiifider  what  motives  our  reformers,  who  boailed  of 
reftoring  the  purity  of  chriltianity,  could  have  to  keep  open 
thofe  fprings  from  which  fo  much  of  the  impurity  of  that 

a  N.  B.  Erasmus  would  make  Jerom  almcft  an  Italian,  becaufe  Stri- 
ken, the  place  cf  his  birth,  was  not  far  from  Italy.  But  he  may  be  reck- 
oned more  properly  an  Hungarian  j  fince  this  place  wai  on  the  very  co.nhnss 
«f  Hi;n2.-.rv  andDalmatia. 

"       "  '  fhould 
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Ihouid  be  ftripped  of  many  rites,  ceremonies,  and 
cultoms  which  favoured  too  ilrongly  of  heathenifm 
and  judaifm,  or  which  had  been  invented  mani- 
feftJy-  v/ith  no  other  intention,  than  that  of  multi- 
plying fuperftitions,  which  helped  to  impofe  on 
the  people,  and  were  lucrative  to  the  prieits. 
The  worfliip  of  images  was  of  this  number ;  a 
worfhip  evidently  derived  from  the  heathens ;  as 
idolatrous  among  the  vulgar,  and  not  more  eafily 
diitinguilhed  out  of  idolatry  by  the  learned  men 

church,  whofe  communion  they  renounced,  had  been  deriv- 
ed ;  we  fhall  find,  I  think,  that  they  were  two  ;  antient  pre- 
judices, and  future  hopes.  They  were  averfe  to  unlearn  what 
they  had  been  learning  all  their  lives ;  and  they  were  defi- 
rous  to  retain  that  pre-eminence,  authority,  and  wealth,  which 
they  had  enjoyed  under  the  pope,  and  hoped  to  enjoy  under 
the  king.  The  church  of  Rome  ads  confiflently,  when  fhe 
maintains  a  veneration  for  the  primitive  fathers,  who  main- 
tained the  divine  inftitution  of  an  ecclefiaftical  order,  and  who 
invented  fo  much  fuperfticicus  worlhip,  and  fo  many  fham 
miracles,  to  eftablifh  a  fham  chrillianity.  But  what  could 
proteftants  mean  to  maintain  the  authority  of  thefe  antient  fa- 
thers, if  they  had  not  all  the  fame  purpofes  to  ferve  ?  Let  us 
acknowledge  the  truth.  They  had  them  not  in  the  whole, 
hut  they  had  them  in  part :  and  for  this  reafon  they  found  it 
necefiary  to  preferve  the  credit  of  fathers  and  councils,  in 
part  at  leaft,  and  as  far,  as  they  Vv'anted  their  authority. 
When  they  wanted  it  no  longer,  or  when  it  turned  againft 
them,  they  laid  it  afide  moft  prudently.  They  builded  up  a 
new  church,  or  modelled  an  old  one,  on  principles,  hov/ever 
inconfiftent,  that  reconciled,  in  good  meafure,  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  to  the  civil  policy  of  their  age  and  country :  and  they, 
who  thought  that  an  hierarchy  and  a  monarchy  were  necef- 
fary  to  fupport  one  another,  which  was  the  prevalent  opinion 
of  thofe  times,  could  not  have  defired  a  more  reafonable  in- 
ilitution,  than  that  which  oar  englifh  reformers  made,  under 
the  diiedion,  and  by  the  authority,  of  tlie  civil  power. 
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of  new,  than  of  old,  Rome.     Such  again  was  the 
ufe  of  holy  water,  which  your  divines  chufe  to 
derive  from  the  water  of  purification  in  ufe  among 
the  Jews,  and  which  might  be  derived  as  truly, 
perhaps,  from  the  luftral  water  in  ufe  among  the 
heathens.     Such  again  were  the  confecration  of 
altars,  the  celebration  of  jubilees,  and  other  ex- 
ternal obfervances,  which  had  been  fo  avowedly 
taken  from  the  ceremonial  law  of  the  Jews,  that 
your  writers  do  not  fcruple  to  juftify  them  by 
paflages  of  the  pentateuch.     In  fine,  and  to  quote 
an  inftance  or  two  of  the  fecond  fort ;  fuch  was 
the  invention  of  purgatory,  and  of  all  the  coftly 
means  to  be  delivered  from  it.     Such  was  the 
abufe  they  made  even  of  trdnfubfrantiation,  which 
is  fo  great  an  abufe  in  itfelf  that  one  would  hardly 
think  it  could  be  abufcd  by  any  additional  cir- 
cumftances,  when  it  was  eftablifiied  not  only  that 
priefls  could  make   God  at  any  time,  but  that 
they  might  carry  him  about  in  a  little  box,  where- 
ever  his  prefence  was  deemed  neceflary  for  public 
Ihew,  or  private  devotion. 

As  the  reformation  exploded  the  do6lrines  re- 
lative to  thefe  and  other  fuperftitious  pradlices, 
fo  would  it  have  been  much  to  the  good  of  man- 
kind, as  well  as  to  the  honor  of  chriftianity,  if 
filence  on  feveral  others,  which  caufe  great  diflen- 
tion,  had  been  impofed  at  the  fame  time.  But 
the  contrary  happened.  The  reformed  fell  out 
among  themfelves,  and  purfued  one  another  with 
lb  much  bitternefs,  that  they  gave  no  fmall  color 

to 
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to  the  pretended  catholics,  to  objed  to  them  that 
they  miiltiphed  fchifms,  broke  the  bands  of  chri* 
Itian  charity,  and  diflurbed  the  peace  of  thechri- 
ftian   world,  which   was   better  preferved  in  the 
communion  of  Rome.     I  do  not  mean  to  fpcak 
here  of  the  difputes  that  arofe  among  the  reform- 
ed about  religious  ceremonies  and  church-govern- 
ment, which  were  eafy  enough  to  be  determined, 
or  indifferent  enough  to  be  compounded,  in  their 
nature  •,  how  hard   Ibever,  or  how  important  fo- 
cver  eccleliaftical  obitinacy  and  the  fpirit  of  party 
made  them  appear  :   I  mean  to  fpeak  of  thofe  dif- 
putes that  are  in  their  nature  not  determinable, 
becaufe  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  real  de- 
termination of  ideas  about  them :  difputes,  that 
would  be  little  thought  of,  or  could  do  little  hurt, 
if  they  rem.ained  undecided,    and  have   done  fo 
much  by  dogmatical  and  contrary  decifions.     I 
might  inftance  in   feveral,  in  that  of  juiliiication 
particularly,  and  of  the  dodrincs  dependent  on  it, 
concerning  all  which  fo  much  untnteiligible  jargon 
has  been  vainly  employed  by  popifh  and  proteftant 
divines,  and  to  as  little  purpofe  by  the  council  of 
Trent.     Bat  I  chufe  rather  to  inftance  in  the  cafe 
of  the  Lord's  fuppcr.     Of  this  we  have  fpokeni 
already,  and  it  will  ferve  better,  than  any  cafe  lefs 
known,  to  iliew  in  what  manncir  the  reformers 
railed  new  difputes,  left  their   followers  expofed 
to  all  the  mifchief  which  theological  queftions  have 
brought  on  the  world,  and  the  atheiftical  objec- 
tion as  much  in  force  as  it  was  before  the  reforma- 
tion they  made. 

4  They 
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They  were  not  content,  then,  to  have  rendered 
tranfubftantiation  as  ridiculotis   and  odious  as  it 
deferves  to  be  efteemed  :  they  went  about  to  ex- 
plain, each  in  his  own  way,  this  llippofed  or  real 
myftery.     They  who  believed  there  v»'as  no  my- 
ftery  in  the  eucharifty  itfeif,  how  myflerious  fo- 
ever  the  occafion  of  this   inllitution  and  the  Ipiri- 
tual  effeds  of  it  might  be,  Ihould  have  talked,  I 
think,   of  the  bread  as  bread,  and  of  the  wine  as" 
wine,    which  Chriftians  ate  and   drank  in  their 
communion  to  commemorate,  by  this  ceremony, 
the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  redemption  of  man- 
kind.    They  who  believed  there  was  a  myftery 
in  the  eucharifty  itfeif,  and  that  the  bread  and 
wine   were,    after   thankfgiving  or  confecration, 
fomething  more  than  bread  and  wine,  nor  barely 
figns  or  fymbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
fliould  have  avoided  all  definitions,  inftead  of  on- 
pofmg  deiinition  to  definition,  and  making  that 
a  iTiyftery  which  Christ  had  not  made  fo.     But 
they  proceeded  in  a  manner  very  different.     They 
all  acknowledged,  if  Zwingltus  did,  that  the  bo- 
dy and  blood  of  Christ   were  truly  received  in 
this  faf  rament,  as  the  landgtave  of  Hefic  declar- 
ed to  Cjranvelle  and  others  in  a  folemn  confer- 
ence,  at  Spire  * :    and  by    this   acknowledgment 
they  put  themfelves  under  inextricable  difficulties. 
Luther    taught    that    the    body    and    blood    of 
Christ  were  really  in  the  elements  of  bread  and 
wine,  by  a  confubftantiation,  which  was  faid  to 

*  Vid.  Sleidan  Lib   xvii. 

laft. 
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laft,  if  I  miftake  not,    during  the  manducation 
only.     Did  the  Calvinifts  talk  a  whit  more  intel- 
ligibly when  they  profeiTed,  at  the  famous  confer- 
ence  at  PoifTy,  "  that  in   the  facrament  of  the 
'  Lord's  fupper,    Christ   gives,   prefents,  and 
'  exhibits  to  us  really  the  fubftance  of  his  body 
'  and  blood  :    that  by  faith  we  receive,    really 
'  and  in  fad,  the  true   and   natural  body  and 
'  blood   of  Christ,    by   virtue    of    the   Holy 
'  Ghoft*?"    What    did  Beza    mean   when   he 
alked  of  eating  with  the  mouth  of  faith  ?    He 
null  mean  that  he  believed  that  he  ate,  or  he 
muft  mean  nothing.     Now  what  did  he  believe 
that  he  ate  in  the  fame  facrament  ?    Not  the  fym- 
bolical  body  of  Christ  j  for  he  affirmed  that  he 
ate  the  true  and  natural  body  :  not  the  true  and 
natural  body  of  Christ  ;  for  he  affirmed  that  to 
be  in  heaven  and  no  where  elfe.     What  then  did 
he  believe  that  he  ate,  or  what  other  fenfe  can  be 
put  on  thofe  vv^ords,   "  eating  with  the  mouth  of 
"  faith,"  and  thofe  "  receiving  by  faith,"  than 
that  of  believing  he  ate,  and  believing  he  receiv- 
ed ?    His  adverfaries  held  a  great  impiety,    but 
they  held  it  confidently.     According  to  them,  the 
body  of  Christ  was   in  the   facrament   by   the 
charm   of   confecration,    and   they   ate   it  when 
they   ate  the  facramcntal   bread.     According  to 
Beza  and  his  collegues,  the  body  of  Christ  was 
not  there,  but  in  heaven  -,  and  yet  they  ate  it  too, 
really  and   in  fa6l.      This   conference  broke  up 
abruptly.     The  fools  on  one  fide  accufed  the  prO' 

*  AuEiGNv  HiH.  univerf.  Lib.  ii. 

teilants 
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teflants  of  blafpheming  when  they  deny  tranfub- 
ftantiation,  juft  as  the  heathen  reputed  thofe  phi- 
lofophers  atheifts  who  were  not  polytheifts.  The 
fools  on  the  other  remained  convinced  that  they 
ate,  fpiritually  and  with  the  mouth  of  faith,  in 
this  facrament,  a  bodily  fubftance  that  was  not 
there ;  whilft  they  ate  moft  corporeally  a  bodily 
fubftance,  the  bread,  that  was  there.  Both  went 
away  refolved  to  cut  the  throats  of  one  another  : 
and  fuch  are  the  effedts  of  theology,  that  is,  of  hu- 
man authority,  in  matters  of  religion. 

This  authority  has  impofed   chiefly,  when  it 
has  impofed,  on  the  minds  of  men  by  the  abufe 
of  words.     This  abufe  of  words  makes  the  fum  of 
metaphyfics  and  theology  ;  imaginary  fciences,  re- 
moved from  the  controll,  as  from  the  affiftance, 
of  fenfe,  converfant  about  hypothetical  natures, 
and  about  ideas  vaftly  complicated  and  perplexed. 
Such  theology   tinftured  all   the  philofophy   of 
Plato  ;   logic  all  that  of  Aristotle.       Thefe 
two  fchools  were  the  great  mints  of  infignificant 
terms ;  and  tho  Zeno,  who  did  little  elfe  than 
invent  new  words,  and  change  the  application  of 
old,  opened  another  mint  of  the  fame  kind,  yet 
the  coin  of  the  two  former  has  been  alone  cur- 
rent.    The  immaterial  forms,  the  eternal  ideas, 
and  all  the  incorporeal  ellences  of  Plato,    for 
inftance,  were  given  and  received  in  every  philo- 
fophical  payment,  like  the  fubftantial  forms,  the 
intentional  fpecies,  or  the  entelechy  of  Aristotle, 
till  very  lately. 
Vol.  IIL  U  I  havs 
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I  HAVE  often  thought  that  nothing  could  have 
happened  more  fortunately  for  the  propagation  of 
learned  ignorance,  th^n  the  fucceflion  of  the  peri- 
patetic to  the  platonic  phiiofophy ;  for  tho  Aris- 
totle oppofed  many  opinions  of  his  mafter,  yet 
the  fubtilty  of  his  logic  has  ferved  to  cover  both 
his  mafter's  errors  and  his  own,  ori  more  occa/- 
fions,  and  at  more  periods,  than  one.  No  writ- 
ings, certainly,  were  ever  fo  mad  as  thofe  of  the 
latter  Platonifts,  which  contain  the  very  quintef- 
fence  of  enthufiafm,  and  which  are  almoft  one 
perpetual  abufe  of  reafon  and  language.  Many 
of  the  chriftian  fathers  came  out  of  the  fame 
fchools  •,  and  all  of  them  ufing  the  fame  delirious 
ftylc,  it  became  that  of  chriftian  theology.  We 
muft  not  imagine,  however,  that  the  phiiofophy 
of  Aristotle  had  no  fliare  in  framing  the  fyfterh 
of  this  theology,  tho  that  of  Plato  had  the  greateft 
and  the  earlieft.  It  is  true  that  the  original 
works  of  the  former  were  unknown  in  the  weftern 
church  till  the  fifteenth  century,  when  greek 
learning  was  brought  into  Italy  by  thofe  who  fled 
thither  after  the  taking  of  Conftantinople.  But 
dill  Aristotle  was  at  that  time  rather  ill  known, 
than  unknown  ;  for  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  a  latin  tranflation  had  been  made,  by 
the  direftion  of  the  emperor  Frederic  the  fe- 
cund, of  Ibme  parts  of  his  writings  from  the  ara- 
ble vcrfion  of  them  :  and  other  fragments  had  ap- 
peared in  tlie  fame  language,  fuch  as  might  be 
;.eKpc6ted,  in  thofe  ages  of  ignorance,  from  men, 

among 
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among  whom  the  latin  and  greek  were  become 
very  barbarous  languages,  who  underftood  ill  the 
purity  of  one,  and  were  little  able  to  explain 
themfelves  properly  and  clearly  in  the  other. 
If  we  go  higher  up,  we  find  Aristotle  much 
better  known.  He  muft  have  been  lb  even  by 
the  firft  of  the  greek  fathers  :  and  his  reputation 
muft  have  been  great  during  all  thofe  ages  where- 
in fo  many  of  the  corner-ftones  of  chriftian  theo- 
logy were  laid  i  fince  he  had  commentators,  them- 
felves philofophers  of  great  fame,  among  the 
Greeks,  in  the  fecond,  the  third,  the  fourth,  and 
the  fifth  centuries,  Alexander  Aphrodisaeus, 
Themistius,  and  others.  No  doubt  can  be 
made  of  this ;  and  if  any  doubt  could  be  made, 
thofe  nice  diftinftions,  and  that  perpetual  torture 
of  words,  for  which  fathers  and  councils  were  fo 
famous,  would  be  fufficient  to  prove  it.  Tliey 
learned  of  Plato  to  talk  without  any  meaning  : 
and  they  learned,  I  think,  of  Aristotle  to  feem 
fometimes  to  have  one. 

The  logical  empire  of  Aristotle,  and  the 
abufe  of  words,  grew  up  v/ith  chriftian  theology  t 
but  they  were  never  ablblutely  confirmed  till  ig- 
norance prevailed  alike  in  the  eaft  and  the  weft, 
from  the  ninth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the 
firft  dawnings  of  knowledge  began  to  appear,  and 
men  began  to  fee  their  way  in  the  farther  acquifi- 
tion  of  it.  It  may  fcem  ftrange,  but  it  is  true, 
that  tlie  fchocls  which  were  erefted,  and  the  en- 
U  2  cou- 
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couragement  which  was  given  to  learning,  from 
the  days  of  Charles  the  great,  ferved  only  to 
keep  men  out  of  the  way  of  true  knowledge,  and 
to  impofe  a  falfe  appearance  of  it.  The  popes 
had  procured  chiefly  the  foundations  of  thefe 
fchools  :  and  the  encouragement  to  the  fcholars 
had  been  derived  from  them,  or  through  their 
means.  I  might  have  reckoned  this  among  the 
artifices  they  employed  to  carry  on  their  ufurpa- 
tions.  Bare  ignorance  alone  was  not  fufficient  to 
their  purpofe.  It  was  neceflfary  to  promote  learn- 
ed ignorance,  and  to  eftablilh  error,  with  all 
the  circumftances  of  authority  and  reverence-,  left 
even  the  ignorant  Ihould  ftumble  upon  truth. 
To  keep  men  from  the  fearch  of  it,  they  were 
told,  that  truth,  and  divine  truths  efpecially,  were 
hard  to  find  ;  that  perfons,  on  whofe  ability  they 
might  depend,  were  fet  apart,  therefore,  to  fave 
others  the  trouble  of  this  fearchj  and  that  their  holy 
mother,  the  church,  watched  over  all.  Thus  re- 
velation and  reafon  both  were  made  the  mono- 
poly of  the  clergy.  They  doled  out  the  former 
in  fuch  fcraps,  and  under  fuch  interpretations,  as 
they  thought  fit.  They  employed  the  latter,  not 
to  analyfe,  not  to  verify,  ideas,  in  order  to  com- 
pare them,  but  to  take  fuch  as  have  been  men- 
tioned above,  as  it  were  on  truft,  like  the  vile  in- 
ftruments  of  error  :  the  inftruments  of  error  in- 
deed, fince,  how  well  foever  thefe  coinparifons 
were  made,  nothing  that  was  true,  or  complete 
and  adequate,  or  diftinft  and  clear,  could  refult 
I  from 
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from  them  -,  and  nothing,  confequently,  that  de- 
ferved  the  name  of  knowledge.  In  Ihort,  they 
profaned  and  abufed  the  two  nobleft  gifts  of 
God  to  man,  natural  reafon  and  fupernaturai  re- 
velation. 

Natural  philofophy  and  mathematics  made 
little  progrefs  in  thefe  fchools  ♦,  experimental  phi- 
lofophy none  at  all.  To  turn  and  to  wind  the 
few  notions  they  had  a  thoufand  ways,  to  diftin- 
guifli  imperceptible  differences,  to  refine  and  fub- 
tilife  a  little  real  knowledge  till  it  evaporated  en- 
tirely, and  nothing  remained  but  a  caput  mortuum 
of  words,  was  their  whole  bufinefs.  John  of 
Damafcus  had  brought  logic  into  fafnion  amono- 
the  greek  divines,  and  Boctius  among  the  la- 
tins, long  before  the  inftitution  of  thefe  fchools, 
and  longer  fiill  before  their  dodlors  became  fa- 
mous under  the  name  of  fcholaftics  :  fo  that 
whenever  this  happened,  the  fame  manner  of  phi- 
lofophifing  on  logical  and  metaphyfical  notions, 
on  technical  and  infignificant  terms,  had  prevail- 
ed in  them  from  their  foundation,  and  had  been 
applied  to  theology.  The  men,  who  applied 
themfelves  to  it,  had  fome  broken  and  fuperficial 
acquaintance  with  Aristotle  at  fecond  hand,  as 
we  have  obferved  that  they  might,  and  even  at 
third  hand ;  for  much  of  it  came  to  them  through 
his  arabian  interpreters  and  commentators  :  and 
as  in  every  other  fcience,  fo  in  theology,  they 
were  fervilely  attached  to  his  principles  and  to  his 
l?iethod-     Some   have  placed  Lakfraxc,  arch- 

U  3  bilhop 
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bilhop  of  Canterbury,  at  the  head  of  the  fcholaftic 
tribe,  in  the  order  of  time  :  and  if  he  wrote 
againfl:  Berenger,  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  we  may  afTure  ourfelves  that  Aristo- 
tle's philofophy  was  employed  then,  as  it  has 
been  fince,  to  account  for  Christ's  corporeal  pre- 
fence  in  the  facrament.  It  has  been  faid,  I  know, 
that  Peter  the  Lombard,  a  famous  fcholaftic  in 
the  next  century  to  Lanfranc,  imitated  and  fol- 
lowed John  of  Damafcus  •,  tho  Erasmus  and 
others  have  made  a  doubt  whether  he  was  the  au- 
tiior  of  that  work,  which  procured  him  the  name 
of  Mafter  of  the  fentences.  But  fuch  criticifms 
are  trifling,  as  well  as  uncertain  :  for  whether  this 
writer,  or  his  predeceffor  Lanfranc,  imitated 
John  of  Damafcus,  or  no;  and  whether  Peter 
the  Lombard,  or  Abelard,  compiled  the  Sen- 
tences, their  theology  was  that  of  their  age  and 
of  thefe  fchools,  and  their  method  was  derived  ul- 
timately from  Aristotle. 

These  fchools  continued  in  great  fame,  and 
produced  in  every  age,  during  the  courfe  of  man)-, 
a  multitude  of  writers,  fomc  of  whom  were  men 
of  fuch  extraordinary  genius,  that  they  might 
have  enlightened,  like  fo  many  funs,  the  orb  ot 
Learning,  and  have  carried  human  knowledge  to 
the  utmoft  bounds  of  human  capacity.  Bur, 
infccad  of  this,  they  ferved,  like  fo  many  ignes 
fatui,  to  lead  men  backwards  and  forwards  throngli 
the  briai's  and  thorns  of  vain  fpeculations,  within 
the   narrow  bounds  that   Aristotle   fct  •,   as  il 

truth 
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truth  was  not  to  be  found  out  of  thefe.  They 
checked  the  growth  of  true  philofophy  by  bring- 
ing into  it  no  new  materials  from  nature :  and 
they  corrupted  true  rehgion  by  blending  their 
philofophical  fpeculations,  and  the  vain  fubtilties 
of  their  logic,  with  divine  truths.  They  thought 
that  Aristotle  had  left  a  mofb  complete  and  per- 
fecft  fyftem  of  philofophy  :  but  they  feemed  to 
think  that  Christ  had  left  an  incomplete  and 
imperfed  fyftem  of  religion.  To  fupply  thefe  de- 
feds,  they  made  fummaries  of  chriftian  theolo- 
gy, to  fay  nothing  of  fcntences  of  the  fathers  and 
tedious  commentaries  on  them,  of  commentaries 
on  the  bible*,  of  theological  queftions  and  cafes  of 
confcience,  that  are  much  larger  than  all  the  fcri- 
ptures  canonical  and  apocryphal,  and  in  compari- 
fon  of  which  the  gofpels,  nay  the  whole  New  tefta- 
ment  is  but  a  pocket-book  :  tho  the  pocket-book 
ought  to  contain  every  one  of  thefe  folios,  and 
none  of  them  arc  excufablc  for  containing  more 
than  the  pocket-book.  I  have  touched  fo  ofteii 
already  the  abfurdity,  and,  as  I  think,  the  iniqui- 
ty, of  feeking  chriftianity  out  of  the  gofpel,  of 
making  any  criterion  ol  natural  rcHgion  but  the 
y/orks,  or  any  criterion  ot  revealed  religion  but 
tlie  word,  of  God,  that  I  fiiould  lay  nothing  here 
concerning  the  lafc,  if  I  had  not  often  found  an 
anfwer  to  it  infifted  on  v,itli  a  filly  air  of  tri- 
umph, by  dogmatical  perfons  in  their  converfation, 

*  N.  B.  The  expofition  of  St.  Matthkv.-'s  gofpel  takes  up, 
I  think,  ninety  homilies,  and  that  of  St.  John-  eighty  fcven,  in 
tl>e  works  GrCHRV':ouTOM. 

TI  4  and 
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and  in  writing.     What  do  you  complain  of,  fay 
thefe  perfons  ?    Is  not  the  fyflem  of  chriftianity 
in  the  fame  cafe  with  every  other  fyflem,  of  laws 
particularly  ?    Yes  •,  and  that  is  the  very  thing  I 
complain  of.     A  fyftem  of  human  law  and  hu- 
man policy  is  the  produd:  of  human  underftand- 
ing ',  and  therefore  incomplete  and  imperfeft,  li- 
able to  different  confbrudions  at  all  times,  and 
fit  to  be  altered  at  fome.     But  this  cannot  be  faid, 
without  blafphemy,  of  the  chriflian  difpenfation  •, 
tho  it  has  been  muttered  by  fome  divines,  and  has 
been  flrongly  implied  by  the  whole  condud  of 
the  chriflian  church.     What  is  made  by  man  may 
be  explained,  fupplied,  altered,  and  improved  by 
man.     But  has  the  word  of  God,  fpoken  to  all 
mankind,  need  to  be  explained  by  any  man,  or 
by  any  order  of  men,  v/ho  have  as  little  pretence 
to  be  thought  infpired,   as  thofe  who  are   not  of 
their  order  .'*    Can  any   humdn  authority  fupply, 
or  alter,  and  much  Icis  improve,  what  the  Son  of 
God,    God  himfelf,    came  on  earth  tq  reveal  ? 
Again  :  is  there  no  difference  between  my  being 
led  into  error  by  human    authority  which  I  know 
to  be  human,  and   by  human  authority  which  I 
take  to  be  divine  ?    l"o  take  the  laws  of  God  for 
the  laws  of  man,  is  inipious :    but  is  it  lefs  fo,  to 
"impofe  the  lav/s  of  man  for  the  laws  of  God  ^ 
Surely  it  is  much  more  fo :  as  one  may  be  im- 
piety without  deflgn,  and  the  other  muft  be  pre- 
meditated. 

It  Is  notorious  that  m.any  great  points  of  chriflian 

faith 
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faith  and  do6lrine  were  firft  taught,  or  firft  deter- 
mined, leveral  ages  after  the  immediate  difciples 
of  Christ  were  dead,  on  the  authority  of  tradition 
alone,  till  there  was  a  canon  of  fcriptures  ;  and  on 
tradition  and  them,  when  there  was  one.  The 
trinity,  the  co-eternity,  the  co-equality,  in  a  word 
the  famenefs,  of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  the  pro- 
ceflion  of  the  Holy  Ghofl;  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  the  fires  of  purgatory,  and  the  real  corporeal 
prefence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharifty,  to  mention 
no  more,  were  of  this  number.  It  was  lawful  to 
difpute  about  them  ail,  till  the  church  had  decide, 
ed.  Nay  Erasmus  *  is  fo  indulgent  as  to  doubt 
if  it  was  heretical  in  Origen,  to  make  a  queition 
whether  "•  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghoft  are  of  the 
"  fame  divine  eifence  with  the  Father,  or  whethei!" 
"  they  are  only  creatures  more  excellent  than  all 
"  other  creatures."  After  the  church,  that  is» 
certain  affemblies  of  ecclefiaflics,  had  decided  and 
decreed,  "  poft  evulgatam  ecclefiae  fententiam,'* 
it  was  lawful  to  doubt  no  longer,  nor  to  difpute 
about  any  of  thefe  points,  "  ambigere  fas  non 
"  eft."  They  were  become  articles  of  faith. 
They  were  made  fuch,  then,  by  thefe  decifions  and 
decrees.  They  were  made  fuch,  then,  by  human 
authority.  Not  at  all,  fays  Erasmus,  or  any 
ether  divine  ;  they  were  made  fuch  by  the  fcrip- 
tures. Whatever  is  not  agreeable  to  them,  is  not 
of  Christ  -f;  and  therefore  falfe  interpretations  of 
the  fcriptures  are  tp  be  redtified  by  fuch  as  are 

*  Symb.  catech.  iv-'. 

I  Quod  aberrat  a  facris  volunilnibuj,  non  eft  CnRiiT  i.  Ibid. 

true, 
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true  *.  Now  thofe  which  the  church  makes  are 
true  :  and  it  is  enough  for  you,  and  fuch  as  you 
are,  to  beHeve  firmly  all  that  the  church  has  de- 
clared to  be  neceflary  f.  Roundly  aflerted  indeed, 
but  very  fallacioufly  argued  ;  for  whether  the  in- 
terpretations of  the  church  arc  true,  which  is  af- 
ilimcd,  cr  whether  they  are  falfe,  which  is  pofiible, 
the  do6lrincs  eflablifhed  on  them  are  eilablifhed  on 
human,  not  on  divine,  authority.  The  I'cripture  is 
the  word  of  God :  the  interpretation  is  the  word 
of  man.  But,  befidcs,  I  learn  from  that  judicious 
and  orthodox  divine  Mr.  Hooker  J,  and  Eras- 
mus and  others  of  the  fame  tribe  fpeak  to  the  fame 
CtTcft,  that  all  the  things  necciTary  to  falvation  are 
not  neccfTary  to  be  contained,  and  fet  down  in 
plain  terms,  in  the  fcripturcs.  It  is  fufticient  that 
they  be  comprehended  in  fuch  fort,  that  by  reafon 
wc  may  conclude  from  the  fcripturcs  all  things 
v;hich  are  neccfTary  :  from  whence  I  conclude,  jufc 
as  I  did  before,  that  the  great  points  fpoken  of 
have  been  eftablifhcd  on  human,  not  on  divine,  au- 
thority ;  deduced,  collected  by  reafon,  or  what  has 
been  called  rcafun,  not  cxprefjy  taught  by  re- 
velation. 

That   thefe  great  points  of  chrifrian  faith  and 
do6trine  wert  not  very  evidently  deduced,  nor  very 

*  Falfa  fcriptura.ri!ni  intcrprctatlo  vera  intcrpretatione  refu- 
tanda  eil.     Symb.  catcch.  iv-'. 

t  Tibi  tuique  ninilibus  fatir>  eft  ea  conflanti  tcnere  fide,  quae 
rro  r.eceiTariis  exfertc  et  exprefie  tradidit  ccciefia.     ibid. 
•    t  EccIc^blHcal  ?clf-v    lib,  i. 
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accurately  collefted,  from  the  fcriptures,  may  be 
prefumed  from  the  difputes  that  have  been  always, 
and  that  Hill  labfift,  about  them.  It  mi^t  be 
proved  too  that  Icripture  is  not  fo  favorable  in 
many  cafes,  nor  more  fo  in  any  one,  to  thefe  opi- 
nions, than  to  thofe  that  ftand  in  oppofition  to 
them  ;  and  that  the  only  advantage,  which  the 
Athanafians  or  the  Auguftinians,  for  inftance,  have 
over  the  Arians  or  the  Semi-pelagians,  is  not  an 
advantage  which  the  fcripture  gives  them.  They 
derive  it  from  the  fuffrages  of  particular  men, 
whofe  motives  were  often  not  entirely  chriiiian, 
and  from  the  arbitrary  dogmas  of  iadiers,  and  de- 
crees of  councils.  Thefe  opinions,  therefore,  that 
are  become  articles  of  faith,  and  that  pafs  for 
fome  of  the  do6lrines  which  Christ  taught,  tho 
they  arc  nothing  more  than  inventions  of  fathers 
improved  by  fclioolmen,  may  be  quoted  as  fo 
many  particular  inftances  of  theological  prefump- 
tion,  and,  I  think,  impiety*.     But  call  it  which 

*  Te?ere  have  been  fome  divines  a  little  more  modefT: 
than  others,  fince  there  are  ibme,  I  think,  who  have  fcenied 
afnanied  of  their  .irtifcuil  theology,  and  have  endeavoured  to 
excufe  rather,  than  defend,  the  fathers  of  their  church.  The 
fathers,  it  has  been  faid,  taught  the  doctrines  of  chrillianity  iu 
their  genuine  purity,  and  affecled  to  teach  them  no  otherwifc. 
The  heretics  forced  them  to  abandon  this  piou?  referve,  in  or- 
der to  defeat  the  defigns  of  thefe  men,  who  attempted  daily  to 
introduce  errors  in  opinion  and  practice.  Now  if  this  win 
their  cafe  in  general,  it  may  have  been  fuch  even  of  St.  Paul, 
who  was  the  father  of  the  fathers;  and  his  gofpel  mav  have 
been  writ  in  tlu"^  fame  fpirit  of  contradiiflion  and  of  diiputc. 
But  it  is  impoiiible  to  diicover,  with  certainty,  on  what  point>, 
and  ;a  what  degrees,  artificial  theology  gave  occafion  to  herely 

you 
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you  pleafe,  or  what  you  pleafe,  the  proceeding 
grew  more  general  and  more  fyftematical  in  the 
ichools  that  have  been  mentioned.  They  did  not 
take  this  licence  with  particular  points  of  doctrine 
alone,  but  with  the  whole  fyllem  of  chriftianity. 
They  melted  down  the  whole  mafs  with  all  the  al- 
loy that  had  been  already  added  to  it  by  others, 
and  they  caft  it  anew  with  an  immenfe  deal  of  their 
own.  They  made  it  fo  voluminous,  that  it  was 
no  longer  ufeful :  and  Erasmus  might  well  fay, 
"  Quis  polTit  AQuiNATis  fccundae  fecundam  cir- 
"  cumferre  *  ?"  They  perplexed  it  with  fo  many 
bold  and  indeterminable  queflions  about  the  di- 

or  herefy  to  artificial  theology ;  tho  we  know,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  what  the  difputes  were,  that  arofe  in  the  chrilHan  church, 
The  dodrines  that  were  termed  afterwards  orthodox,  or  here- 
tical, were  in  their  origin,  no  doubt,  co-eval,  and  both  grew 
up  together,  till  one  outgrew  the  other.  In  general  the  ortho- 
dox fathers  had  no  advantage  over  the  others.  If  the  former 
had  recourfe  to  tradition,  fo  had  the  latter :  and  the  former 
were  not,  certainly,  fuperior  to  the  latter  either  in  learning,  or 
jn  means  of  knowledge,  or  in  fanflity  of  life  ;  great  foundations 
of  credibility  in  fuch  cafes  as  thefe.  Arius,  for  inftance,  or 
Nestorius,  to  mention  no  more,  were  in  all  thefc  refpefts  at 
leaft  equal  to  Athan.\sius  or  Cyr:l  :  and  whoever  examines 
the  partial  accounts  of  one  fide  alone,  for  we  have  none  of  the 
oliier,  of  all  that  paffed  in  the  difputes  that  arofe  whether  the 
Son  was  confubftantial  with  the  Father,  and  whether  tke  virpin 
Mary  was  properly  the  mother  of  God,  will  find  great  reafon 
to  believe  that  the  two  heretics  were  not  the  leaft  refpedtable 
doftors  of  the  four.  Thus  we  (hall  be  apt  to  think,  if  we  con- 
fultnot  only  antient  memorials,  but  the  writings  of  modern  di. 
vines,  and  fuffer  ourfelves  neither  to  be  amufed  by  arbitrary 
epithets  and  vague  declamations,  in  which  the  modern  imitate 
the  antient  fathers,  nor  to  be  perplexed  by  fophiftical  argu, 
pnents,  in  which  they  fometimes  imitate  the  fchoolmen. 
*  Ep.  cccxxix. 

vine 
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vine  nature  and  operations,  with  fo  many  ferious 
trifles,  with  fo  many  minute  queilions  about 
formalities,  quidities,  and  other  fantaftical  no- 
tions, that  it  grew  contentious,  and  more  than 
ever  hurtful.  In  fliort,  they  multiplied  difl:in<5tions 
and  definitions  till  their  manner  became  as  unin- 
telligible as  their  matter :  and  my  lord  Bacon 
might  have  added  fcholaftic  theology  to  the  fciences 
that  fway  the  imagination  more  than  the  reafon, 
fuch  as  aftrology,  natural  magic,  and  alchemy. 
If  the  fii*fl:  pretends  to  difcover  the  influence  of 
fuperior  on  inferior  bodies,  this  theology  pretended 
to  difcover  the  influence  of  fuperior  on  inferior 
fpirits,  by  illuminations,  infpirations,  and  the  in- 
ternal aftion  of  grace.  If  the  fecond  pretends  to 
reduce  natural  philofophy  from  fpeculation  to 
works,  this  theology  pretended  to  deduce  the  du- 
ties of  man  from  fpeculations  concerning  the  moral 
attributes  of  God,  and  to  inftrud  him  in  the  imi- 
tation of  God.  If  the  third  pretends  to  feparate 
diflimilar,  and  to  throw  out  heterogeneous,  parts  of 
bodies,  to  cleanfe  fuch  as  are  impure,  and  to  per- 
fect fuch  as  are  immature,  this  theology  pretended 
to  perform  much  the  fame  operations  on  ideas, 
notions,  terms.  Thefe  the  profeflbrs  of  it  con- 
founded, and  diftinguiflied,  at  their  pleafure ;  and, 
like  chemiflis  or  apothecaries,  made  new  out  of  old, 
old  out  of  new,  one  out  of  many,  and  many  out 
of  one  *.     Nay  this  comparifon  may  be  carried 

*  Pharmacopolarum  ritu,  ex  novis  retera,  ex  veteribus 

nova,  e  pluribus  unum,  ex  uno  plura  fubinde  fingentium  et  re- 
fingentium.     Eras.  ibid. 

farther. 
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farther.  The  fcholaftic  divines  rendered  their  art, 
for  fuch  it  was  rather  than  a  fcienccj  as  incom- 
prehenfible  as  they  could,  that  they  might  make  a 
greater  profit,  and  acquire  a  greater  reputation,  by 
;it  among  the  ignorant. 

In  this  manner,  and  by  the  help  of  thefe  fchools, 
,a  theological  fyftem,  which  had  no  intention  to 
promote  the  true  and  holy  purpofes  of  chriftianity, 
was  impofed  on  an  ignorant  and  luperftitious 
world  for  the  very  religion  which  Christ  had  in- 
itituted,  and  his  diiciples  had  propagated.  The 
ible  intention,  and  the  iole  effed:  ot  it  was  to  cfta- 
.bliih  an  ecclefiailical  empire  under  that  fpiritual 
monarch  the  pope,  and  his  fpiritual  minifters  the 
clergy.  This  was  the  effeft,  of  that  fuppofed  al- 
liance  bctv/een  the  church  and  the  flate  :  an  ef- 
fect fo  natural,  that  he  who  pleads  for  any  right  in 
-a  church,  or  ecclefiaflical  order,  independent  on 
the  ftate,  may  be  juilly  fuppofed  to  mean  this  ef- 
fect in  fonie  degree,  and  under  fome  form  or 
43tl>er.  The  firft  foundations  of  this  empire  were 
laid  in  private,  the  fecond  only  in  public,  con- 
fcience.  To  fecure  this  empire,  therefore,  it  was 
ivcceiTary  to  keep  the  firll  entirely  and  exclufivcly 
in  the  hands  ot  the  pope  and  the  clergy  •,  and, 
whatever  influence  the  civil  power  might  on  fome 
occafions  gain  over  the  latter,  to  take  effectual 
care  that  it  Ifjould  never  be  able  to  gain  any  over 
the  former.  Now  nothing  either  did,  or  could, 
contribute  more  to  this  great  principle  of  policy, 
than  the  condiift  of  rhde  fchools.     By  wrapping 
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up  both  natural  and  revealed  religion  in  the  ob- 
fcurity  of  metaphyfics  and  of  logic,  they  made 
themfelves  the  fole  judges  of  both.  By  fending 
abroad  their  difciples  under  the  charaders  of  con- 
feflfors,  diredors,  cafuifts,  inquifitors,  preachers, 
they  had  fure  means  of  exercifing  their  judgments, 
inftilling  what  opinions,  and  raifmg  what  paffions, 
the  permanent  and  occalional,  the  immediate  or 
remote,  interefts  of  the  church  required.  Thefirft 
duty  of  the  religion  thefe  dodors  propagated  was 
to  believe  what  the  church  believed  :  and  what  the 
church  believed,  they  alone  had  a  right  to  declare. 
The  fecond  duty  of  this  religion  was  to  obferve  all 
the  ceremonies,  and  to  perform  all  the  external  ads 
of  devotion  and  worlliip  that  the  church  had  infti- 
tutcd,  or  Ihould  inftitute.  The  third  and  leaft 
"was  the  pradice  of  morality.  On  the  firll  there 
was  no  mitigation  nor  indulgence.  Men  were  to 
believe  implicitly,  or  to  be  treated  as  enemies  to 
God  and  to  his  church  in  this  world,  and  to  be 
damned  eternally  in  the  other.  On  the  fecond  and 
the  third  much  indulgence  was  Ihewn.  It  was 
even  profufe  on  the  third.  Compofitions  with  the 
church  might  be  made  on  both,  on  the  breach  of 
her  own  laws,  and  on  the  breach  of  thofe  of  God 
and  nature  :  and  thefe  compofitions  werc  fo  often 
pecuniary,  efpccially  on  the  breach  of  the  laft,  that, 
whilil  the  church  was  enriched,  no  layman,  who 
had  money  enough  to  fave  his  foul,  could  be 
damned.  But  there  was  fomething  ftill  m.ore  fa- 
vorable to  vice  in  the  laft  cafe.  The  duties  which 
the  church  exaded  were  fo  particular  that  they 
4  couid 
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could  not,   and  they  coft  fo  little  to  perform  that 
they  did  not,  deferve  to  be  explained  away.     But 
the  duties  of  morality  were  more  genera],  and  more 
liable,  by  variety  of  circumftances,  to  different  mo- 
difications in  the  application  of  them,    as  they 
were  much  harder  to  be  obferved  ftriftly  amidft 
the  infirmities  of  human  nature.     Cafuifts  there- 
fore interpofed.     They  lightened  the  burden  in 
favor  of  thefe  infirmities,  by  all  the  definitions, 
diftinftions,   and  exceptions  that  logic  could  fur- 
nifh.    They  did  more.     In  all  cafes  where  the 
church  was  concerned,  they  gave  full  range  to  the 
pafTions  of  mankind.     Juftice  was  no  longer  a 
moral  virtue.     Faith  was  not  to  be  kept  with  he- 
retics.    Benevolence  or  charity  were  no  longer 
principles  of  natural  or  revealed   religion.      He- 
retics or  excommunicated    perfons   were  to   be 
perfecuted  and  exterminated  with  the  moft  un- 
relenting fury  :  and  I  may  defy  any  man  to  fhew 
inflances  of  greater   inhumanity,   and  more  pro- 
fligate wickednefs,  committed  by  the  ferocity  of 
lawlefs  favages,  or  barbarous  nations,  than  I  am 
able  to  fliew  of  thofe  which  have  been  committed, 
not  only  under  the   veil  of  this  fpurious  chrifli- 
anity,  but  on  motives  taken  from  it,  and  at  the 
inftigation  of  thofe   who   taught   it.      By   fuch 
means,  and  with  fuch  effects,  as  thefe,  was  an  ec- 
clefiaftical  empire  maintained  during  feveral  ages, 
whilfl  churchmen  governed  confcience  of  every 
kind,  and  by  governing  confcience  governed  the 
world. 

The  fcholaflics  had  indeed  manycontefls  among 

themfelves. 
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themfelves,  that  were  carried  on  with  great  animo- 
Hty,  and  broke  out  fometimes  into  open  violence. 
Such,  for  inllance,  was  the  difpute  between  the 
Thomifts  and  the  Scotifts  about  the  immaculate 
conception  of  the  virgin  ;  and  that  between  the 
nominalifts  and  the  realifts  about  the  nature  of 
iiniverfals.  How  could  thefe  difputes,  or  any 
other,  be  determined  among  men,  whofe  pleaiure 
and  whofe  pride  it  was  to  difpute  perpetually,  and 
who  cultivated  an  art  that  was  of  ufe  to  no  man 
in  the  difcernrnent  of  truth,  but' might  help  the 
fubtil  dialectician  to  pofe  even  the  man  he  could 
not  refute  ?  Thefe  difputes,  however,  were  kept 
among  themfelves,  by  the  policy,  not  by  the  mo- 
deration of  fcholaftics  certainly  :  and  as  long  as 
they  neither  rent  the  theological  fyfiiem,  nor  fhook 
the  ecclefiaftical  empire,  the  court  of  Rome  tem- 
pered, managed,  and  fuffered  them,  notwithfland- 
ing  all  the  fcandals  they  occafioned,  in  the  uni- 
verfities  of  Oxford  and  of  Paris  particularly. 
But  as  foon  as  our  Ockham,  the  invincible  do6tor, 
began  to  maintain  that  the  ecclefiaftical  jurif- 
didlion  ought  to  be  fubjeft  to  the  civil,  the  no- 
minalifts were  reputed  heretics,  and  the  realifts 
alone  pafled  for  orthodox.  There  was  as  little 
union  among  thefe,  as  among  the  others  •,  and  re- 
ligion might  feem  to  be  more  nearly  concerned  in 
their  difputes.  But,  the  great  purpofe,  for  v/hich 
all  thefe  fchools  were  ereded,  being  the  fupport  of 
the  ecclefiaftical  empire,  any  dodlrines,  that  re- 
duced or  weakened  it,  were  the  greatcft  of  here- 
fies.  This  happened  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Vol.  in.  X  when 
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Vv'hen  WicKLEF  went  much  farther  than  Ockham, 
and  laid  the  ax  to  the  root  of  a  tree,  which  the 
popes  had  watered  with  fo  much  care  and  expence, 
and  which  bore  fo  much  bitter  fruit :  fo  that,  if 
the  impertinent  philofophy  and  profane  theology 
of  the  fchools  took  their  rife  in  our  countiy  from 
Lanfranc,  Ruccline,  Swineshead,  and  Ock- 
ham, we  may  boaft  that  fome  of  the  firfb  and 
greateft  advances  towards  a  reformation  of  both 
were  made  by  men  of  our  country  likewife. 

From  the  time  that  Ockham  had  fignalifed 
himfelf,  in  a  public  difpute  at  Avignon,  in  favor 
of  the  emperors  and  the  civil  power,  againft  the 
popes  and  the  ecclefiaflical  jurifdiftion,  the  no- 
minalifts  were  not  only  more  than  ever  oppofed 
by  the  other  fcholaflics,  the  Scotifts  efpecially,  but 
fo  perfecuted  by  the  court  of  Rome,  and  all  the 
fautors  of  her  ufurpations,  that  their  whole  doc- 
trine was  condemned  by  Lewis  the  eleventh  in  a 
public  edift  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury *.     The  doftors  and  mafters  of  the  univer- 
fity  of  Parisy  for  the  fcholaftics  too,  as  well  as  the 
rabbins,  had  the  title  of  mafters,  were  obliged  to 
renounce  the  name,  with  the  dodlrine,  of  that  fed; 
and  all  their  books  were  burnt,  according  to  the 
laudable  precaution  of  the  orthodox.    The  realifts, 
on  the  other  fide,  were  recommended:  and  nothing 
was  negledled  on  this  and  every  other  occafion,  that 
might  keep  thefe   fchools  firmly   attached  to  a 
caufe,  which  they  had  been  principal  inftruments 

*  MoRHOFPolyhift. 

of 
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of  impofing  on  the  world  for  the  caufe  of  chriftian 
rehgion.     Thefe  efforts,  however,  proved  infuf- 
ficient.     The  papal  throne  was  fhook,  and  eccle- 
fiaftical  empire  was  in  a  vifible  decline.    Scholaftic 
divines  had  fupported  it  in  the  opinion  of  man- 
kind, as  long  as  they  were  favored  by  general 
ignorance,  even  greater  than  their  own.  But  as  foon 
as  learning  began  to  dawn,  towards  the  beginning 
of  the  fixteenth  century,  thefe  birds  of  night  were 
forced  to  fly  fi'om  day,  tho  they  fcreeched  and 
clapped  their  wings  for  a  while.     It  was  in  vain 
that  modern  fcholaflics  proflituted  learning,  as 
their  predecefl^ors  had  proflituted  genius,  to  main- 
tain the  credit  of  this  theology,  and  the  papal  au- 
thority conneded  with  it.     The  talk  was  too  hard 
even  for  the  council  of  Trent,  and  for  all  the  great 
men  who  have  undertaken  it  fince.     Nothing  fup- 
ports  the  fyftem  now,  except  general  ignorance  in 
'fome  countries,  and  the  force  of  civil,  abetting' 
ccclefiailical,  power,  on  principles  of  political  con- 
fideration    among  thofe  who  are   not   ignorant. 
Many  a  man  thinks,  many  fuch  I  have  known,  that 
the  theology  of  the  fchools  is  abfurd,    that  the 
monarchy  of  the  pope,  tho  reduced,  is  ftill  imper- 
tinent and  hurtful,  and  that  the  abufes  of  wealth 
and  power  in  the  church  are  intolerable.     But  yet 
the  fame  man  will  contend  that  it  is  better  to 
bear,  than  to  attempt  a  reformation  of,  evils  that 
are  o-rown  inveterate  :   and  will   think  that  he  is 
ftrong  when  he  quotes  not  only  the  diforders,  the 
wars,  and  the  maffacres,  which  attended  and  fol- 
lowed the  reformation  in  the  fixteenth  century,  but 

X  2  the 
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the  feveral  ridiculous  and  mad  fedls,  to  the  rife  of 
which  this  reformation  gave  occafion,  tho  the  re- 
formers condemned  them. 

I  HAVE  heard  men  of  good  parts  and  good  in- 
tentions reafon  in  this  manner :  I  have  heard  it 
faid  by  a  very  refpefbable  man  in  the  gallican 
church,  when  he  excufed  rather,  than  defended, 
fubmifTion  to  the  papal  power,  that  this  power  is 
the  key-ftone  of  that  arch  whereon  the  whole  chri- 
flian  fyftem  refts,  and  that  the  whole  building 
muft  fall  if  the  key-ftone  be  taken  away.  I  have 
heard  another  of  the  fame  church,  and  of  the  fame 
chara6ter,  advance,  that  many  things  abfurd  in 
belief,  and  ridiculous  in  practice,  were  neceflary  to 
attach  the  greateft  number  of  men  and  women,  and 
efpecially  of  the  vulgar,  to  chriflianity;  that  men 
of  fenfe  and  knowledge  afcribed  to  thefe  dodlrines 
and  inftitutions  as  little  as  they  deferved  ;  but  that 
men  of  fenfe  and  knowledge  ought  to  confider  and 
diftinguifh  what  is  for  them,  and  what  for  the  vul- 
gar ;  that  this  cannot  be  done  in  outward  pro- 
feffion,  but  that  every  man  of  fenfe  and  know- 
ledge may  do  it  for  himfelf,  and  fhould  therefore 
bear  with  an  ufeful  deception.  Much  may  be  faid 
in  favor  of  this  political  reafoning,  and  much  may 
be  faid  againft  it.  It  might  have  been  better, 
perhaps,  if  it  had  been  pradicable,  to  reform  as 
Erasmus  would  have  done,  than  as  Luther  did, 
I  fhall  not  enter  into  the  controverfy ;  but  this  I 
fay  :  Such  inftances,  as  have  been  given,  confirm 
the  whole  drift  of  this  elTay,  becaufe  they  fhew  the 
I  mifchievous 
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mifchievous  confequences  of  theology,  by  which 
an  order  of  men  have  been  able  to  ufurp  on  God, 
if  I  may  ufe  the  expreflion,  as  well  as  on  man  -,  to 
propagate  their  own  inventions  for  his  revelations ; 
and  to  affume  an  authority,  to  which  they  have  no 
right,  over  all  the  other  orders  of  fociety,  till  the 
fraud  and  the  ufurpation  were  fo  efbablifhed,  that 
it  was  not  pofTible  to  reject  them  without  falling 
into  fome  of  thefe  calamities  which  the  eflablifh- 
ment  of  them  had  coft  mankind.     A  melancholy 
alternative  furely :  and  yet  fuch  an  one,  that  the 
love  of  truth,  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  and  an  awful 
refpefb  for  the  Supreme  Being,  ought  to  determine 
men  to  take  their  refolution  in  it.     When  Lu- 
ther and  Calvin,  and  the  other  reformers,  took 
this  refolution,  it  muft  not  be  denied  that  affedions 
and  paiTions,  and  private  interefls,  had  their  Ihare, 
as  well  as  the  other  motives,  in  determining  them 
to  it.     Such  will  be  the  cafe  in  all  human  enter- 
prifes,  even  in  the  beft  :   and  therefore  the  iffues 
even  of  the  beft  are  always  imperfeft.     Our  re- 
formers fhook  off  entirely  the  papal  yoke,  they  laid 
afide  and  expofed  many  falfe  traditions  and  un- 
chriftian  dodrines.     But  our  reformers  had  fome 
of  the  prejudices,  and  much  of  the  fpirit,  of  the 
fchools  about  them :    and  he  *  was  not  in    the 
wrong,  perhaps,  who  made  the  fcholaftic  chrono- 
logy begin  at  Lanfranc  and  end  at  Luther  -, 
tho  many  of  your  divines  and  of  ours  have  talked 
the  fame  gibberilh  fmce,  and  talk  it  ftill. 

*  MoRHOF  Polyhift. 
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May  we  not  compare  the  great  revolution  which 
happened  in  the  roman  church,  to  that  which  hap- 
pened in  the  roman  empire  ?  The  empire  broke  to 
pieces,  fome  of  the  provinces  became  diftinft  flates, 
afTerted  their  independency,    and  acknowledged 
no  longer  the  imperial  authority,  nor  the  laws  of 
the  empire.     But  in  all  thefe  new  conftitutions 
there  was  fome  tindure  of  the  old,  fomc  principles 
of  law,  and  fome  of  policy,  which  bore  a  near  re- 
femblance  to  it.     Thus,  in  the  conftitutions  of  our 
reformed  churches,  tho  they  were  independent  on 
that  of  Rome,  fomething  remained  to  fhew  that 
they  had  been  once  members  of  that  body,  as  much 
as  they  differed  now  in  dodrine  and  difcipline. 
The  church  of  Rome  fhut  up  the  bible  from  the 
Jaity.     The  reformed  churches  opened  it,  and  de- 
clared that  the  pure  word  of  God  was  the  fole  teft 
of  true  religion,  and  the  fole  foundation  of  theirs. 
That  it  is  the  true,  the  fole,  and  the  fufRcient  teft 
of  chriftian  religion  muft  be  owned ;  for  if  it  was 
not,  it  could  not  be  the  v/ord  of  God,  nor  chrifti- 
anity  the  religion  of  God.     But  is  it  certain  that 
this  word  has  been  made  the  fole  foundation  of 
our  reformed  religions  ?    I  apprehend  it  is  not. 
Nay,  fmce,  to  fpeak  properly,  I  muft  fay  religions, 
it  cannot  have  been  made  fuch.     The  word  of 
God  is  one,  and  one  religion  alone  can  be  taught 
by  it.     If  there  are  different  religions  raifed,  there 
piuft  have  been  diff'erent  foundations  laid.     How 
p,re  we  to  account  for  this  ?    We  muft  acknow- 
ledge the  truth.     Human  authority  has  pafled  for 

divine. 
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divine,  tho  not  fo  coercively  in  our  churches,  as  in 
yours ;  and  the  uncertain,  variable  word  of  man 
for  the  infallible,  invariable  word  of  God.  We 
freed  ourfelves  from  fpiritual  tyranny,  and  we  fell 
into  fpiritual  anarchy.  The  change,  however,  wa.s 
advantageous  ;  fince  there  is,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  has  been  in  this  cafe,  a  tranfition, 
through  confufion,  into  order  ;  whereas  there  is  no 
immediate  tranfition  from  eftablifhed  tyranny  into 
a  fettled  Hate  of  liberty. 

Before  the  reformation,  Chriftians  knew  no- 
thing of  the  bible  more  than  the  church  told  them. 
It  might,  and  it  might  not,  be  a  rule  to  the  paftors : 
but  it  was  none  to  the  flocks.  After  the  reform- 
ation, it  was  put  into  the  hands  of  every  one.  The 
paftors  appealed  to  it,  and  the  flocks  were  fuppofed 
to  judge  for  themfelves  by  it.  What  happened  ? 
The  very  fame  thing  that  happened  in  the  pri- 
mitive church  before  any  canon  of  fcripture  was 
made  by  public  authority,  and  received  by  com- 
mon confent.  Various  traditions  and  various 
doctrines  of  men,  who  pretended  alike  to  the  gifts 
of  the  Spirit,  divided  the  faithful:  and  every  teacher 
had  his  followers.  Juft  fo  at  the  reformation,  va- 
rious interpretations  of  authentic  fcriptures,  and 
various  comments  upon  them,  divided  the  re- 
formers and  the  reformed.  Every  teacher  had  his 
followers :  and  fom.e  of  thefe  affedted  to  preach,  as 
well  as  pray,  by  the  Spirit.  Ambiguous  and  ob- 
fcure  exprefTions  in  the  text  had  the  fame  efi'edt  as 
no  text  at  all:  and  modern  theology  broke  theuni- 

X  4  formity 
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formity  of  religion  as  much  as  antient,  caufed  as 
much  defolation,  and  fpiiled  as  much  blood.  The 
reformed  churches  perfecuted  one  another,  and 
your  church  perfecuted  them  all.  Atheiflical  per- 
fons,  therefore,  continue  to  take  the  pretence, 
which  every  religion  gives  them,  to  confound  reli- 
gion and  theology,  and  to  afcribe  to  the  former  all 
the  evils  that  are  due  to  the  latter. 

It  is  natural  to  afk,  can  nothing  be  done  to  re- 
move this  fcandal  by  putting  an  end  to  thefe  evils  ? 
I  will  prefume  to  anfwer,  Nothing ;  unlefs  men  can 
be  prevailed  upon  to  aflume  the  fpirit  of  chrifli- 
anity,  as  well  as  the  name  of  Chriflians  :  and  this 
will  be  found,  I  fuppofe,  impradicable  as  long  as 
the  fole  care  of  religion,  and  the  fole  direction  of 
confcience,  is  confined  every  where  to  a  diftindl  or- 
der of  men,  whofe  diftinft  interefts,  and  whofe 
palTions  of  courfe,  carry  them  to  keep  thefe  dif- 
fenfions  and  feuds  alive.  If  they  were  content  to 
explain  what  they  underft^nd,  to  adore  what  they 
underftand  not,  to  leave  in  myftery  all  that  Christ 
and  his  apoftles  have  left  fo,  to  a  time  that  is  not 
yet  come,  and  to  teach  others  to  content  them- 
felves  with  natural  theology,  a,nd  fuch  revealed 
theology  as  this  j  the  evils  fpoken  of  would  foon 
ceafe,  and  the  fcandal  confequently.  If  they  pro- 
ceeded in  this  manner,  there  would  be  ample  mat- 
ter left  to  employ  their  tongues  and  their  pens, 
and  none  to  employ  the  fv/ords  and  daggers  of  the 
reft  of  mankind.  The  law  of  God  would  be  a 
plain  and  confiftent  law,  and  no  color  would  re- 
main 
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main  for  infidels  to  form  this  argument :  "  Ei- 
*'  ther  the  fcriptures  do  not  contain  the  law  of 
"  God,  or  it  was  not  in  the  intention  of  God  to 
"  promote  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  mankind, 
*'  or  he  did  not  proportion  the  means  to  his 
"  end :"  every  one  of  which  propofitions  is  bla- 
fphemy ;  and  yet,  as  theology  has  corrupted  genu- 
ine chriftianity,  it  will  be  hard  to  evade  them  all. 

But  fince  fuch  a  change  as  this  may  be  wiHied 
for  by  good  men,  rather  than  expeded  by  any 
man,  it  is  proper  to  confider  what  can  be  done  to 
lelTen  an  irremediable  evil,  and  whether  good  po- 
licy cannot  furnifli  an  antidote  againft  the  poifon 
of  theology  -,  on  which  I  fhall  fay  a  word  or  two 
before  I  finiih  this  long  effay.  There  are  argu- 
ments, no  doubt,  even  of  the  political  kind,  and 
of  irrefiftible  force,  againft  atheifts  who  rejed:  all 
religion,  latitudinarians  who  admit  all  alike,  and 
rigidifts  v*'ho  fuffer  one  alone.  If  the  firft  prevail, 
there  will  be  no  religious  confcience  at  all ;  if  the 
fecond,  there  will  be  as  many  as  there  are  religious 
feds  in  every  fociety  •,  if  the  third,  perfecution  for 
religion  will  be  made  a  maxim  of  government,  as 
it  is  made  in  fome  countries,  to  the  bane  of  foci- 
ety, and  to  the  fhame  of  the  chriftian  profeflion. 
Do  there  remain  then  no  means  to  prevent  the 
fatal  effeds  of  theological  difputes,  and  ecclefia- 
ftical  quarrels  ?  Some  countries  are  fo  miferablc 
by  principles  of  bigotry  incorporated  with  thofc 
of  their  government,  and  by  the  eftablifhment  of 
inquifitions,  that  there  remain  no  fuch  means,  but 

by 
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by  the  total  extirpation  of  all  thofe  who  differ,  or 
who  are  fufpeded  to  differ,  from  the  eftablifhed 
dodrines.  In  other  countries,  tho  a  rigid  fpirit 
prevails,  yet  if  inquifitions  are  not  eftabiiihed, 
and  if  ecclefiailics  do  not  govern,  it  is  very  pof- 
fible  by  fkiU  and  management  to  allay,  for  the 
moll  part,  the  ferments  which  theology  is  apt  to 
raife  in  the  ftate,  and  to  blunt  the  fury  of  thofe 
who  call  themfelves  orthodox,  and  every  man  who 
diffents  in  opinion  from  them  heretical.  In  coun- 
tries where  this  rigid  fpirit  is  not  that  of  the  go- 
vernment, tho  duTei'Lion  cannot  be  entirely  pre- 
vented, the  bad  influence  and  effeds  of  it  may. 
To  make  government  efFedual  to  all  the  good 
purpofes  of  it,  there  m.uft  be  a  religion  j  this  reli- 
gion mufl  be  national ;  and  this  national  religion 
jmuft  be  maintained  in  reputation  and  reverence  ; 
all  other  religions  or  feels  mull  be  kept  too  low 
to  become  the  rivals  of  it.  Thefe  are  in  my  ap- 
prehenfion  firft  principles  of  good  policy.  The 
eflablilhment  of  a  religious  order  fubjed  to  the 
civil  magiflrate,  and  fubfervient  to  the  civil  pow- 
er, not  that  of  a  religious  fociety  pretending  to  be 
the  allies,  and  aiming  to  be  the  mafters,  of  the  civil, 
may  be  reconciled  very  well  to  thefe  principles  : 
and  fure  I  am  that  they  may  be  purfued,  not 
only  without  perfecution,  but  without  the  inva- 
fion  of  any  one  right  which  men  can  juflly  claim 
under  the  freeft  and  moil  equitable  government. 
The  parliament  of  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
forty  one  declared,  that  human  laws  cannot  bind 
confcience ;    wiiich   is   a   declaration    every  fwCt 

makes 
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makes  out  of  power,  and  none  obferve  willingly 
in  it.  But  be  it  fo.  Human  laws,  however, 
may  and  ought  to  exclude  thofe  men  from  pqwer 
in  the  ftate,  kings  efpecially,  who  profefs  a  pri- 
vate confcience  repugnant  to  the  public  confcience 
of  that  ftate.  Such  men  will  make  ufe  of  power, 
and  the  better  men  they  are  the  more,  to  propa- 
gate their  own  fchemes  of  religion,  to  ftrengthen 
their  own  party,  and  to  recommend  their  particu- 
lar notions  about  ecclefiaftical  government :  v/hich 
cannot  be  done  without  manifeft  danger  to  the 
public  peace.  The  wifdom  of  our  conftitution 
has  therefore  joined  admirably  well  together 
the  two  moft  compatible  things  in  the  world, 
how  incompatible  foever  they  may  have  been  re- 
prefented,  a  teft  and  a  toleration ;  and,  by  rejefting 
alike  the  principles  of  latitudinarians  and  rigidifts, 
has  gone  far  to  prevent  thofe  evils  that  gave  oc- 
cafion  to  the  objection  of  atheiils  :  as  I  hope  that 
I  have  done  in  this  eflay  to  prove,  by  confidering 
the  nature,  rife,  progrefs,  and  effefts  of  authority 
in  matters  of  religion,  that  theology  has  been  al- 
ways liable  to  this  objeflion,  chriftianity  never. 
Chriftianity,  genuine  chriftianity,  is  contained  in 
the  Gofpels,  it  is  the  word  of  God  :  it  requires, 
therefore,  our  veneration,  and  a  fbridt  conformity 
to  it.  Traditional  chriftianity,  or  that  artificial 
theology  which  paftes  for  genuine,  and  which  we 
all  profefs,  is  derived  from  the  writings  of  fathers 
and  doftors  of  the  church,  and  from  the  decrees 
of  councils.  It  is  therefore  the  word  of  men,  and 
of  men  for  the  moft  part  either  very  weak,  very 
4  mad. 
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mad,  or  very  knavifh.  It  requires,  therefore,  no 
regard,  nor  any  inward  conformity  to  it.  You 
have,  I  know,  at  your  elbow  a  very  foul-mouthed 
and  a  very  trifling  critic,  who  will  endeavour  to 
impofe  upon  you  on  this  occafion,  as  he  did  on  a 
former.  He  will  tell  you,  again,  that  I  contradict 
myfelf ;  and  that,  by  going  about  to  deftroy  the  au- 
thority of  the  fathers  and  the  church,  which  I 
rejed,  I  go  about  to  deftroy  the  authenticity  of 
the  Gofpels,  which  I  admit.  But  if  the  dogmati- 
cal pedant  fhould  make  this  objection,  be  pleafed 
to  give  him  this  anfwer  :  that  I  do  indeed  admit 
the  Gofpels,  not  on  the  teftimony  of  the  Spirit,  like 
Calvin,  but  on  that  of  the  fathers  and  dodtors 
of  the  church,  who  not  only  bear  this  teftimony 
feparately  ;  but,  aflembled  in  a  council  at  Lao- 
dicea,  rejedling  many  other  Gofpels,  made  a  ca- 
non of  thefe  :  and  yet  that  his  objeftion  is  imper- 
tinent, fince  I  may  receive  the  Gofpels  on  the  cre- 
dit of  thefe  men,  of  whom  I  think  very  little  bet- 
ter than  I  do  of  him,  for  authentic  fcriptures, 
juft  as  well  as  he  receives  the  books  of  the  Old 
teftament,  concerning  which  he  has  ftarted  fo 
many  idle  paradoxes,  for  fuch,  on  the  credit  of 
the  Jews,  tho  he  rejeds  their  oral  law  and  the  fa- 
bulous traditions  of  their  rabbins.  Thus  I  fhall 
conclude  this  long  effay,  wherein  I  have  recalled 
the  fum  of  what  I  have  faid  to  you  in  converfation, 
and  which  has,  I  fear,  too  much  of  the  loofe  and 
wandering  air  of  converfation, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

TH  E  foregoing  EfTays,  if  they  may  deferve 
even  that  name,  and  the  Fragments  or  mi- 
nutes that  follow,  were  thrown  upon  paper  in  Mr. 
Pope's  lifetime,  and  at  his  defire.  They  were  all 
communicated  to  him  in  fcraps,  as  they  were  oc- 
cafionally  writ.  But  the  latter  not  having  been 
connefted  and  put  together  under  different  heads, 
and  in  the  fame  order  as  the  former  had  been,  be- 
fore his  death,  if  that  may  be  called  order ;  I  have 
contented  myfelf  to  corred:  and  extend  them  a  lit- 
tle, and  to  leave  them  as  Fragments,  or  minutes, 
in  the  form  in  which  they  appear,  tho  they  might  be 
ftyled  EfTays  with  no  more  impropriety  than  thole 
which  precede  them.  They  are  all  nothing  more 
than  repetitions  of  converfations  often  interrupted, 
often  renewed,  and  often  carried  on  a  little  confu- 
fedly.  The  opinions  I  held  are  expofed  as  clearly, 
as  they  ought  to  be  by  a  man  who  thinks  his  opi- 
nions founded  in  truth.  I  thought,  and  I  think 
ftill,  that  mine  were  fo.  The  more  important, 
^therefore,  the  fubjedts  are,  the  more  neceffary  ic 
feemed  to  me  not  to  difguife  the  truth,  efpecially 
to  friends  not  eafy  to  be  fcandaliled,  even  when 
their  own  opinions  and  prejudices  were  frequently 
contradicted,  and  on  occafions  when  freedom  of 
fpeech  could  be  neither  indecent  nor  hurtful.  It 
could  be  neither  indecent  nor  hurtful  to  thefe 
friends  ;  nor  will  it  be  fo,  I  hope,  to  thofe  into 
whofe  hands  thefe  papers  may  fall  after  my  death. 
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ESSAYS. 

I. 

I  Have  read  again  Dr.  Cudworth's  pofthumous 
treatife  concerning  eternal  and  immutable  mo- 
rality, which  you  fent  me  long  ago :  and  fmce 
you  afk  my  opinion  of  it  now,  I  fhall  take  fomiC 
notice  of  thofe,  which  this  very  learned  author 
defends  on  two  fubjedls,  the  nature  of  human 
knowledge,  and  the  principles  of  natural  religion. 
On  the  firfl  I  have  writ '  to  you  already,  and  on 
the  laft  you  know  that  I  intend  to  write  to  you. 
On  both  of  thefe  I  differ  widely  from  the  do6tor, 
and  am  very  far  from  finding  any  thing  in  this  trea- 
tife, which  can  induce  me,  in  the  leail  degree,  to 
change  my  way  of  thinking.     On  the  contrary, 
the  great  principle  on  which  he  proceeds  feems  to 
me  of  the  utmoft  abfurdity,  and  the  confequences 
deducible  from  it  at  leail:  as  dangerous,  perhaps 
more  fo,  to  the  foundation  of  all  religion,  than 

the 
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the  confequences  that  flow  from  the  dodrines  Ke 
oppofes. 

CuDWORTH  enters  into  the  difpute  between  Des 
Cartes  and  his  oppofers,  who  have  triumphed 
exceedingly  over  him  for  faying,  "  I  do  not  think 
"  that  the  efTences  of  things,  and  thofe  mathema- 
*«  tical  truths  which  can  be  known  of  them,  arc 
"  independent  on  God;  but  I  think,  however, 
*'  that  they  are  immutable  and  eternal,  becaufe 
*'  God  willed  and  ordered  that  they  fhould  be  fo.'* 
It  is  more  probable,  and  it  is  more  candid  to  be- 
lieve that  this  philofopher  was  in  earneft,  than  that 
he  was  in  jeft,  when  he  advanced  this  propofition. 
He  might  think  that  he  took  the  beft,  if  not  the 
ftrongeft,  fide  in  difpute,  and  approve  his  own  in- 
tention in  the  choice  he  made  •,  as  it  deferves  to  be 
approved  by  every  fincere  theift,  and  modeft  en- 
quirer into  matters  of  the  firft  philofophy,  even  by 
thofe  who  are  not  of  his  mind. 

If  Des  Cartes  was  to  arife,  and  to  anfwer  for 
himfelf,  might  he  not  diftinguifli  between  immu- 
table and  independent  ?  Might  he  not  fay  that 
thefe  truths  are  immutable,  becaufe  they  affirm 
what  is  conformable  to  that  univerfal  nature 
whereof  God  is  the  author,  as  he  is  of  that  intel- 
ligence by  which  they  are  perceived  •,  and  that 
they  are  therefore,  in  a  proper  fenfe,  both  immu- 
table and  dependent  ?  immutable,  as  much  as 
the  nature  is  to  which  they  belong  •,  dependent, 
on  that  Being  by  whole  energy  this  nature  began 

so 
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to  exift,  and  is  preferved.  He  might  own  him- 
ielf  afraid  to  affert,  notwithftanding  the  decifions 
of  fchoolmen,  or  the  decrees  of  councils,  that 
there  can  be  any  entity  whatever,  or  any  thing 
in  any  being  whatever,  which  is  independent  on 
God.  He  might  lament  his  own  fate,  to  be  ac- 
cufed  of  atheifm  becaufe  he  employed,  in  phy- 
fical  hypothefes,  matter  and  motion  alone  ;  the 
he  always  fuppofed  a  firft  mover,  and  had  prov- 
ed, by  a  demonftration  he  thought  good,  the  ex- 
iftence  of  an  all-perfed:  Being  :  and  to  be  thus 
accufed  by  men,  who  prefume  to  maintain  that 
they  have  other  objects  of  knowledge,  befides  the 
exiftence  of  an  all-perfe6t  Being,  which  exift  by 
the  necellity  of  their  own  natures,  and  indepen- 
dently on  him.  He  would  rejeft  moft  certainly, 
with  fome  of  that  fournefs  which  he  had  in  his 
temper,  as  well  as  in  his  countenance,  the  imputa- 
tion of  betaking  himfelf  to  a  pitiful  evafion.  He 
would  fhew,  with  great  force,  that  his  apprehen- 
fion  of  admitting  any  thing  independent  on  God 
into  the  corporeal  or  intelleftual  fyftem,  is  a  moft 
reafonable  apprehenfion,  and  no  bugbear,  as  the 
doflor  calls  it.  He  might  Ihew,  perhaps,  the 
profane  confequences  of  fuch  metaphyfics  as  the 
dodlor's,  by  citing,  among  others,  this  afTertion 
from  the  treatife  we  fpeak  of  here  :  "  the  eternal 
"  and  immutable  wifdom  in  the  mind  of  God  is 
"  thence  participated  by  created  beings  indepen- 
"  dent  upon  the  will  of  God."  He  might  infift 
that,  fince  "  the  wifdom  of  God  is  as  much  God 
*'  as  the  will  of  God,'*  and  the  will,  by  confe- 
VoL.  IIL  y  quence. 
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quence,  as  the  wifdom,  it  is  abfurd  to  diftinguifh. 
them  -,  and  that  it  is  fomething  worfe  than  abfurd 
to  reafon  about  the  divine,  as  we  reafon  about  the 
human,   intelled; ;  to  divide  and  parcel   out  the 
former  on  the  plan  of  the  latter.     If  the  yj'iW  of 
man  is  blind,  dark,  plumbean,  flexible,  and  lia- 
ble to  be  feduced,  is  the  will  of  God  to  be  con- 
ceived in  the  like  manner  P  And,  if  it  is  not,  why 
are  we  led  to  conclude  that  a  fuperior  faculty  is  ne- 
cefTary  to  determine  it,  as  the  judgment  of  reafon 
does,  or  fhould,  determine  that  of  man  ?  The  anti- 
ents  thought  matter  eternal ;  and  afllimed  that  the 
demiurgus,    or  divine  architefV,    compofed   the 
frame  of  the  world  with  materials  which  were  rea- 
dy prepared,  and  independently  on  him  in  a  con- 
fufed  chaos.     Much   in  the  fame  manner,    fuch 
metaphyficians  as  the  learned   Cudworth  have 
imagined  a  fort  of  intelleftual  chaos,  a  chaos  of 
eternal  ideas,  of  incorporeal  eflences,  independent 
on  God,  felf-exiftent,  and  therefore  co-eval  with 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  therefore  anterior  to  all 
other  natures.      In  this   intelledual  chaos,  God 
fees,  and  man  muft  endeavour  to  fee,  the  natures, 
the  real  eflences,  of  things  :  and  thus  the  founda- 
tions of  morality  are  laid  higher  than  the  exifl:encc 
of  any  moral  agents,  before  there  was  any  fyfl:em 
of  being,  from  which  the  obligations  to  it  could 
rcfult,  or  to  which  they  could  be  applied :  jufl 
as  the  fame  philofophers  fuppofe  the  incorporeal 
effences  of  white  and  black,  for  inftance,  to  have 
exifl:ed  when  there  v/as  no  fuch  thing,  as  color ; 
I  and 
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and  thofe  of  a  fquare  and  circle,  when  there  was 
neidier  form  nor  figure. 

Des  Cartes  would  have  broke  off  die  difpute 
by  acknowledging,  what  he  had  acknowledged 
before,  that  "  all  thefe  things  are  unintelligible  to 
*'  us,"  and  that  by  confequence  all  difpute  about 
them  is  impertinent.  I  Ihould  have  gone  away 
confirmed  in  my  opinion  that  there  is  nothing  in 
any  kind  of  being,  which  does  not  depend  on  the 
fupreme,  immenfe,  all-perfect  Being,  nor  any 
nature  which  does  not  depend  on  the  Author  of 
all  nature ;  tho  I  felt,  ^t  the  fame  time,  the  dif- 
ficulty of  maintaining  this  opinion  by  argument. 
Mr.  Locke  obferves  how  impoffibie  it  is  for  us 
to  conceive  certain  relations,  habitudes,  and  con- 
nexions, vifibly  included  in  fome  of  our  ideas,  to 
be  feparable  from  them  even  by  infinite  power. 
Let  us  obferve,  on  this  occafion,  how  impoffibie, 
or  at  lead  how  extremely  difficult,  it  is  for  us  to 
feparate  the  idea  of  eternity  from  certain  mathe- 
matical and  moral  truths,  as  well  as  from  fuch  as 
are  called  neceffary,  and  are  felf-evident,  on  one 
hand :  and,  on  the  other,  how  impoffibie  it  is  to 
conceive  that  truths  fnould  exift  before  the  things 
to  which  they  are  relative  -,  or  particular  natures 
and  effences,  before  the  fyflem  of  univerfal  nature, 
and  when  there  was  no  being  but  the  fjper-ellen- 
tial  Being. 

God  knew,  from  all  eternity,  every  fyftem,  cor- 
poreal and  intellectual,'  that  he  created  in  time. 

Y  2  He 
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He  knew  by  confequence,  for  he  ordered,  the  va- 
rious  manners  in  which   all  the  parts  of  thefe 
fyftems,  and  the  fyftems  themfelves,  fhould  operate 
on  one  another,  the  relations  they  fliould  have,  the 
proportions  they  fhould  bear,  the  ideas  they  fliould 
communicate  to  creatures  fitted  to  receive  them, 
and  capable  of  knowing  only  by  them.     All  this 
he  foreknew  •,  but  all  this  did  not  therefore  exift : 
fuch  an  exiftence  was  at  moft  eventual,   and  de- 
pended on  the  will,  not  the  knowledge,  of  God  •,  if 
we  may  diftinguifli  them,  to  be  a  little  more  intel- 
ligible.    Thefe  immaterial  forms  and  efTences,  if 
any  fuch  there  were,  and  thefe  immutable  truths, 
for  fuch  there  are  moft  certainly,  could  not  begin 
to  exift  in  any  proper  fenfe  till  thofe  fyftems  of  na- 
ture, to  which  the  former  are  faid  to  belong,  and 
from  which  the  latter  do  manifeftly  refult,  were 
called  into  afluality  :  and,  in  fliort,  I  cannot  per- 
fuade  myfelf  that  Des  Cartes  aflerted  without 
good  reafon,  tho  he  has  been  much  cenfured  for 
afTcrting  it,  that  God  is  the  author  of  the  eflence, 
as  well  as  of  the  exiftence,  of  all  that  he  created  *. 

*  What  I  have  been  led  to  fay  on  this  occafion  makes  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  explain  myfelf  a  little  more  fully  ;  for  tho  I  dare  not 
affert,  like  metaphyfical  divines  of  your  and  my  communion, 
that  the  efTences  of  things  are  in  a  ftrift  and  proper  fenfe  in- 
dependent on  God,  any  more  than  their  exiftence ;  nor  am  abis 
to  conceive  a  dependency  of  exiftcnces  or  beings,  and  an  inde- 
pendency of  efiences  or  manners  of  being;  yet  am  I  far  from 
aflentlng  to  Des  Cartes  in  all  he  has  advanced  on  this  fubjedl 
and  on  matters  relative  to  it.  He  has  puflaed  hypothefis,  and 
even  truth  itfelf,  into  chimera.  There  is  a  fort  of  knight-erran- 
try in  philofojihy,  as  well  as  in  arras.  The  end  propofed  by 
1)0th  is  laudable ;  for  nothing  can  be  fo  mere  than  to  redrefs 

It 
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If  what  has  been  faid  fhould  be  called  hypothe- 
tical, it  muft  be  allowed  to  be  leis  lb,  and,  at  the 

wrongs  and  to  correft  errors.  But  when  imagination  is  let 
loofe,  and  the  brain  is  overheated,  wrongs  may  be  redrefTed  by 
new  wrongs,  errors  may  be  correfted  by  new  errors.  The 
caufe  of  innocence  may  be  ill  defended  by  heroes  of  one  fort, 
and  that  of  truth  by  heroes  of  another.  Such  was  Don 
QuixoTTE,  fuch  was  Des  Cartes;  and  the  imaginary cha- 
rafter  of  one,  and  the  real  charader  of  the  other,  gave  occafion 
to  the  two  moft  ingenious  fatirical  romances  that  were  ever  writ. 

In  one  of  thefe,  a  chinefe  mandarin  meets  fome  difciples  of 
this  philofopher  as  they  travelled  through  the  moon  to  thofe 
imaginary  fpaces,  to  that  third  heaven,  where  his  thinking 
fubftance  was  employed  in  building  a  new  world,  or  the  model 
of  a  world,  on  his  own  principles  of  matter  and  motion,  whilft 
his  extended  fubftance  lay  buried  at  Stockholm,  or  at  Paris. 
The  mandarin  had  contracted  acquaintance  with  father  Mer- 
SENNE  in  a  former  journey,  had  read  the  metaphyfical  me- 
ditations, was  inftrufled  in  this  part  at  leaft  of  the  cartefian 
philofophy,  and  the  judgment  he  made  of  it  1  own  to  be  mine. 
It  contains  opinions  that  feem  to  my  apprehenfion  moil  evi- 
dently falfe,  and  paralogifms  fj  much  oftener  than  demon- 
ftrations,  that,  when  I  am  of  the  fame  mind,  I  am  fo,  free 
quently,  for  reafons  different  from  his,  and  even  contrary  to 
them.  Thus,  for  inftance,  I  take  it  to  be  evidently  falfe  that 
we  have  certainty  of  knowledge  whenever  we  have  clear  and 
diftinft  ideas  of  any  thing.  Our  ideas  are  often  clear  and 
^illind,  and  at  the  fame  time  fantaftical.  Examples  may  be 
brought  of  fuch  as  we  recefve  immediately  and  paflively  from 
outward  objefts,  and  of  fuch  as  the  mind  frames  by  it's  own 
activity  :  for  that  which  Gassendi  acknowledges  of  himfelf, 
in  his  objedtions  to  the  third  meditation  of  Des  Cartes,  muft 
have  been  alike  true  of  others.  Many  things  had  feemed  to 
him  fo  clear  and  diltinclthat  lie  held  them  for  undoubted  geo- 
metrical truths,  which  he  was  obliged  afterwards,  and  on  a 
further  examination,  to  rejeft.  To  what  purpofe  now  i§  it 
faid  that  an  attribute,  which  we  perceive  to  be  contained  in 
tjie  idea  of  any  thing,  way  b*  affirmed  of  that  thing  v>'itti 

Y  3  Tume 
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fame  time,  to  convey  to  the  mind  ideas  and  no- 
tions much  more  inteUigible,  than  all  that  meta- 

truth  ?  Such  an  attribute  may  be  affirmed  with  metaphyfical 
truth  of  the  moft  fantaftical  idea.  But  the  difference  between 
metaphyfical  and  real  truth  is  great :  and  tho  we  have  the 
former  on  our  fide  in  affirming  the  attribute,  yet  the  whole  mul^ 
be  chimerical  if  the  idea  be  fo  ;  and  iuch  a  procefs  of  reafon- 
ing  may  confirm  us  in  fantaftical,  it  cannot  lead  us  to  real 
knowledge. 

This  happened  to  the  author  of  thefe  maxims,  the  firft  of 
which  is  falfe,  and  the  fecond  precarious  and  uncertain,  when 
he  attempted  to  demonftrate  the  exiftence  of  God.  I  do  not 
believe  that  he  meaned  to  weaken  this  great  truth  by  employ- 
ing a  fophifm  to  prove  it  •,  but  I  believe  that  the  alFedlation  of 
novelty  led  him  into  a  paralogifm,  or  an  undefigned  fophifm. 
He  afTumed  that  he  had  in  his  mind  a  clear  and  diftindl  idea  of 
an  infinite  all-perfed:  Being;  that  this  idea  has  an  objedive 
reality,  or,  in  plainer  terms,  a  real  objed,  which  may  be  known 
by  the  idea  alone,  and  without  any  further  proofs  ;  and  that 
jiecefiary  exiftence  is  contained,  as  indeed  it  is,  in  this  idea. 
From  all  this  he  concluded  that  an  infinite  all -perfeft  Being 
exifts,  and  is  the  caufe  of  this  idea  which  reprofents  himfelf. 

Now  that  fuch  a  being  exifts,  and  that  he  can  want  no  per- 
feftion  conceivable  or  inconceivable  by  us,  may  be,  and  has 
been,  demonftrated  invincibly.  But  to  fay  that  he  can  become 
the  objeft  of  a  clear  and  diftinft  idea,  is  to  advance  a  ground- 
lefs  paradox.  We  may  know  very  certainly  that  there  is  a 
£gure  which  has  a  thoufand  fides:  but  no  man  will  fay,  I  think, 
that  his  mind  reprefents  thefe  thoufand  fides  to  him  in  one  clear 
and  diftinft  idea,  nor  that  he  has  any  other  than  a  general  and 
confufed  notion  of  this  figure.  Much  Icfs  will  any  man,  whp 
3S  not  a  fworn  Cartefian,  pretend  that  he  perceives  in  his  mind  a 
clear  and  diftindl  idea  of  the  infinite  all-perfedl  Being.  He 
knows  in  general  that  there  is  fuch  a  being,  and  that  to  fup- 
pofe  there  is  not,  implies  contradidlion,  or  rather  many  contra- 
diflions.  He  has  particular  ideas  and  notions  of  fome  of  the 
divine  perfeftions,  well  determined  as  far  as  they  extend,  and 
yet  inadequate.     There  are  others  which  he  caimot  fo  detcr- 

phyfiC^I 
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phyfical  jargon  which  Dr.  Cudworth  employs, 
after  his  grecian  mafters.     Is  it  any  thing  better 

mine;  and  he  knows  that  there  are  many  of  which  he  can  have 
no  conception  at  all :  for  I  do  not  agree  with  the  chinefe  phi- 
lofopher,  nor  with  the  Jefuit  who  makes  him  fpeak,  that  there 
are  any  which  feem  incompatible  to  him,  unlefs  it  be  when  he 
determines  ill  the  ideas  he  has,  or  when  he  pretends  to  have 
ideas  he  cannot  have  ;  and  that  we  are  apt  to  do  fo  often,  the 
very  examples,  which  arc  brought  to  fhew  an  incompatibility  in 
the  divine  perfeftions,  are  fufficient  to  fhew. 

To  believe  that  there  is  a  God,  we  muft  be  taught  this 
great  principle  of  all  religion,  and  receive  it  on  authority. 
To  know  that  there  is  one,  we  mull  go  through  a  proccfs  of 
reafoning  that  conneiSts  certain  evident  truths  intuitively  toge- 
ther, and  fo  arrives  at  demonftration.  The  the  atheifl  does 
not  conned  them  into  a  demonftration  of  God's  exiftence,  yet 
he  knows  them  all  to  be  truths,  as  well  as  the  theifl.  He 
knows  that  they  refult  from  the  nature  of  things.  He  pro- 
nounces them  therefore  immutable  and  eternal,  as  he  con- 
ceives that  nature  to  be  ;  and  can  take  no  fide  in  the  queftion, 
whether  they  are  dependent  or  independent  on  God,  fince  he 
acknowledges  no  God.  The  theill  makes  a  better  ufe  of  thefe 
truths ;  for  he  conneds  them  into  a  demonftration  of  God's 
exiftence,  and,  inftead  of  acknowledging  the  truth  of  no  pro- 
pofition,  like  Des  Cartes,  till  he  aifcovers  the  truth  of  this, 
he  finds  by  experience  that  he  could  not  have  difcovered  the 
truth  of  this,  if  he  had  not  antecedently  known  and  acknow- 
ledged the  truth  of  many  others.  He  owns  feveral  neceflary 
truths  not  written  nor  imprinted  on  his  mind,  but  fuch  as  he 
has  framed  by  obferving  the  agreement  and  difagrcement  of 
his  ideas,  and  fuch  as  he  concludts  every  other  man,  who  has 
the  fame  faculties,  and  the  fame  perceptions  in  his  mind,  muft 
neceffarily  frame.  He  calls  thefe  truths  eternal  and  immut- 
able relatively  to  that  fyflem  of  nature  from  which  they  refult. 
But  he  cannot  call  tkem  independent  as  properly  and  as  con- 
fiftently  as  the  atheift  may,  fince  he  acknowledges  a  firil  caufe, 
•gn  author  of  this  and  every  other  fyflem  of  nature. 

Aristotle,  who  afts  a  part  as  well  as  the  chinefe  man- 
Y  4  .     than 
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than  jargon,   to  tell  us  that  our  ideas  of  v/hite,   or 

black,  which  we  receive  from  outward  objedls  -, 

darin  in  the  fcenes  of  the  romance  I  quote,  when  he  comes  to 
examine  thofe  aiTertions  of  Des  Cartes,  "  That  the  efTences 
"  of  things,  and  the  truths  called  necefiary,  are  dependent  on 
"  God,  and  that  they  are  immutable  and  eternal  in  no  other 
*'  fenfe  than  this,  that  God  willed  they  fhould  be  fo,'"  fiippofes 
that  the  french  philofopher  could  mean  :o  fpeak  of  no  eifences 
except  thofe  of  created  beings,  nor  of  any  propoutions  except 
fuch  as  are  advanced  concerning  them.  That  this  was  his 
meaning  no  doubt  ca.i  be  made  :  and  he  explained  it  fufficient- 
ly  when  he  faid  "  God  is  the  author  of  the  eflence,  as  well  as  of 
"  the  e.\illence,  of  his  creatures."  But  even  with  this  meaning 
the  Stagyrite,  or  rather  the  Jefuit,  is  not  contented.  Des 
Cartes  (hould  have  reflecled,  he  fays,  that  truths,  which  re- 
gard the  eiknce  of  created  beings,  have  a  necelTary  connexion 
witjj  thofe  which  regard  the  eflence  of  God.  He  brings  an 
example.  "  That  the  creature  is  effentially  dependent  on 
*'  God,"  is,  he  fays,  a  propofition  which  belongs  to  the  eflence 
of  the  creature.  "  That  God  is  the  abfolute  m.after  and  the 
"  free  caufe  of  all  beings,"  is  a  propofition  which  belongs  to 
the  efTence  of  the  Creator;  and  yet  that,  if  one  of  thefe  could 
be  falfe,  the  other  might  be  fo  too:  Now  furely  the  want  of 
ref.eCtion  was,  in  this  cafe,  on  the  fide  of  Aristotle  himfelf. 
"  Jf  one  of  thefe  prcpofiiions  could  be  falfe,  the  other  might 
*'  be  fo  too."  i^greed,  but  not  for'the  reafon  he  gives,  a  fup- 
pofed  necefiary  and  general  connedion  between  truths  that  re- 
gard the  eJfences  of  created  bcmgs,  and  truths  that  regard  the 
efTence  of  the  divine  uncreated  Being.  The  reafon  is,  that 
thefe  propofitions  are  in  truth  identical,  that  the  firft  belongs 
to  the  ellence  of  God  as  really  as  the  laft,  and  that  to  fay  the 
creature  is  dependent  on  the  Creator,  or  the  Creator  is  ablblute 
mafter  of  the  creature,  is  to  affirm  the  fame  thing.  Their  ef- 
fences  are  infinitely  diftant,  but  they  are  conneded  by  this 
relation ;  and  all  other  conneclion  of  them  is  purely  imaginary. 

We  know  the  relation  of  the  Ci'eator  to  his  creatures,  and 
of  the  creatures  to  their  Creator.  But  to  talk  of  a  neccfiar/ 
connexion  between  truths  that  belong  to  the  eflence  of  one 
and  the  effences  of  the  other,  feems  to  be  little  dfe  thaa 

our 
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our  ideas  of  a  fquare,  or  a  circle,  which  we  ac- 
quire  by  the  help  of  our  fenfes  liicewife ;  or  our 

metaphyfical  nonfenfe,  and  the  language  of  men  who  feek  to 
evade  what  they  cannot  explain.  When  God  made  the  ani- 
mal world,  he  made  fubllances  whofe  eflences  are  unknown 
to  us.  Even  our  own  is  fo.  What  now  is  the  neceflary  con- 
nection between  the  incomprehenfible  efTence  of  the  fupreme, 
felf-exiftent,  all-pe?feft  Being,  and  thofe  of  created  iublliances 
which  he  has  not  given  us  the  means  of  knowing,  or  between 
truths  that  belong  to  either  ?  When  God  created  finite  ex- 
tenfion  he  created  all  the  pofiible  modes  of  it,  and,  among  the 
reft,  that  of  a  fpace  included  within  three  lines,  which  we 
have  obferved,  and  have  called  a  triangle.  Ey  contemplating 
this  figure,  we  difcover  the  various  properties  of  it,  and  are 
able  to  demonilrate  fevcral  truths  concerning  them,  as  the 
equality,  for  inftance,  ofthefe  three  angles  to  two  right  an- 
gles. What  now  is  the  neceffary  connexion  between  finite 
extenfion  in  the  feveral  elTential  modes  of  it,  and  an  infinite 
but  fimple  unextended  fpiritual  kibftance,  fuch  as  we  conceive 
that  of  God  to  be  in  his  ineffable  manner  of  being  ?  What  is 
the  necefiary  conneflion  between  true  and  falfe  propofitions 
relative  to  one,  or  the  other  ? 

On  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  in  favor  of  Des  Cartes, 
that  he  imagined  no  fuch  abfurd  connexion;  and  thought 
himfelf  therefore  at  liberty  to  afiume  what  he  did  afTume 
concerning  the  dependency  of  created  efTences,  as  well  as  ex- 
igences, on  God,  who  is,  according  to  him,  the  efficient  caufe 
of  the  truth  of  all  true  propofitions  about  them.  Truths  re- 
lating to  God  ahvays  have  been,  and  always  mull  be,  the 
fame.  They  are  abfolutely  from  all  eternity,  and  to  all  eter- 
nity, independent  on  his  will,  for  he  is  what  he  is,  by  the  ne- 
ceility  of  his  nature  j  and  felf-exillence  is  part  of  his  elTence. 
But  nothing  of  this  kind  is  applicable  to  the  creatures.  They 
might  have  been,  or  not  have  been  ;  and  the  fuppofition  of 
their  non-exillence  implies  no  contradiction.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  whilil:  they  exiii,  they  are  what  God  made  them 
to  be  ;  and  omnipotence,  that  can  deftroy  them,  cannot  alter 
their  eflences,     Thefe  efTences,  however,  and  the  truths  con- 

ideag 
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ideas  of  jufl  and  unjufl:,  which  we  frame  on  ex- 
perience,   are  incorporeal  fubflances,    eternal  ef- 

cerning  them,  are  not  fo  abfolutely  independent  on  God,  as 
the  adverfaries  of  Des  Cartes  pronounce  them  to  he  j  for 
even  in  the  hypothefis,  that  God  had  no  other  {hare,  nor  ex- 
erted any  other  power,  in  the  great  work  of  the  creation,  than 
that  of  calling  effences  he  could  not  create  into  exifteiice,  by  M 

creating  the  things  to  which  they  belong ;  thefe  eflences  are  ■ 

Hill  indireftly,  if  not  direftly,  dependent  on  him,  and  he  is  I 

doubly  the  caufe  of  thofe  truths  which  we  affirm  concerning  * 

them,  as  he  called  the  effences  into  exigence,  and  as  he  cre- 
ated beings  capable  of  perceiving  them. 

This  diflindlion  betv/een  exillences  and  effences,  the  former 
of  v/hich,  that  are  dependent  on  the  will  of  God,  drew  the 
latter,  that  are  independent  on  his  will,  along  with  them 
into  the  fyftem  of  things  that  are,  is  not  very  clear.  Might 
not  the  obfcurity  be  taken  away  by  taking  away  this  diilinc- 
tion,  and  by  underflanding  effences  to  be  nothing  more,  than 
manners  of  being  determined  by  the  power  that  gives  the 
being,  and  manners  of  conceiving  determined  by  the  power 
that  forms  the  conceptions  ?  When  God  made  limited  ex- 
tenfion,  he  made  it  capable  of  receiving  various  modifications, 
and  of  producing  various  appearances.  Thefe  we  diftinguilh 
by  names  for  our  own  ufe.  We  call  them  circles,  for  inftance, 
or  fquares,  or  triangles  (I  fpeak  not  here  of  fubflances,  for 
with  their  real  eflences  it  is  not  pretended  that  we  have  any 
thing  to  do)  and  when  we  have  given  them  thefe  names,  phi,, 
lofophers  affume  that  they  are  real  effences,  independent  on 
God,  tho  he  is  the  author  of  all  extenfion,  and  gave  us  facul- 
ties to  perceive  thefe  forms  of  it. 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  needlefs,  to  fpeak  of  the  doflrine 
of  the  fchools  concerning  effences.  I  fhall  content  myfelf  to 
make  one  obfervation  more  on  this  head.  The  combina- 
tions of  ideas  which  are  diftinguiflied  by  the  term  of  mixed 
modes,  and  are  principally  of  the  moral  kind,  have  no  bad 
title  to  be  efteemed  effences.  We  compound  them,  we  can 
therefore  decompound  them ;  and  the  real  conftitution  of  every 
fpecies  of  tliem  cannot  be  unknown  to  us.     They  are  not, 

fences, 
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fences,  independent  natures,  things  ingenera- 
ble  and  unperifhable,  according  to  Plato  and 

however,  effences  like  thofe  which  feveral  philofophers  have 
imagined,  from  Plato  down  to  Cudworth,  and  others  in- 
•fe£led  by  the  fame  metaphyfics.  They  are  not  ingenerable, 
nor  immutable,  nor  unperifhable  in  a  proper  fenfe  ;  for,  if  they 
were  fo,  thefe  efFedts  would  be  more  perfedl  than  their  caufe, 
fince  the  human  mind  is  their  caufe,  and  in  ibme  fort  their 
creator,  and  fince  the  human  mind  is  none  of  thefe.  They 
are  not  independent  neither  on  the  waII  of  God.  They  are 
abftradl  complex  notions.  Such  Mr.  Locke  gives  us  leave  to 
call  them,  "  as  by  a  peculiar  right  appertaining  to  the  under- 
"  Handing  *."  The  mind  makes  them  arbitrarily  and  occa- 
fionally,  by  virtue  of  a  power  to  conceive  things  in  this  man- 
ner, which  God  has  bellowed,  and  direfted  to  the  improve- 
ment of  general  knowledge.  There  they  fludluate :  they  ar^ 
not  the  fame  efl'ences  in  every  mind,  nor  always  in  the  fame 
mind ;  and  if  they  anfwer  their  purpofe  in  any  degree,  that 
degree  is  proportionable  to  the  mental  power  of  conceiving 
things  in  this  manner  which  God  has  given  us.  Thus  even 
the  truths  we  call  neceffary,  the  eternae  veritates  of  whicliwe 
boaft,  are  one  way  or  other  dependent  on  the  Supreme  Being. 
Their  neceffity  is  not  antecedent,  but  confequential,  to  the  ex- 
iftence  of  material  and  intelledual  created  natures.  Their 
neceffity  arifes  from"  a  conform.ity  to  thefe  natures,  which  we 
gre  made  able  to  difcern  intuitively  in  certain  cafes. 

But  it  is  time  to  conclude  a  note  too  'ong  perhaps  already, 
tho  I  have  hurried  through  it,  and  touched,  the  matter  of  it 
more  lightly  than  I  could  have  done.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
decide  the  queftion  between  Des  Cartes  and  his  adverfariet. 
All  I  would  inculcate  is  this,  that  fmce  his  opinion  may  re- 
ceive a  reafonable  interpretation,  it  fhould  not  be  condemned 
as  ablblutely,  and  as  dogmatically,  as  it  has  been ;  and  that 
it  becomes  a  theift  to  incline  always  to  the  fide  which  afcribes; 
the  greatefl:  pofuble  power  to  God,  from  that  which  has  even 
the  appearance  of  limiting  it  by  alluming  an  independency^ 
when  a  dependency  on  him  implies  no  contradiction. 

*  Lib,  jii,  c.  5. 

Aristo- 
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Aristotle,  and  which  the  former,  as  Tully 
cxprefies  his  fenfe,  "  negat  gigni,  fed  femper  efle, 
"  et  rationc  et  intelligentia  contineri  ?"  Is  it  any 
thing  better  than  jargon,  to  tell  us  that  "  thefe 
"■  fubftances,  eiTences,  natures,  are  the  primary 
"  objefts  of  fcience,  and  the  fame  too  with  the 
*'  intelleft  that  knows  them  ;  that  they  are  uni- 
*'  form  modifications  of  the  human  and  of  the 
"  divine  mind,  and  that  altho  the  former  be  ere- 
"  ated,  yet  the  knowledge  it  has  is  a  participation 
"  of  that  one  eternal,  immutable,  and  uncreated 
"  wifdom  ?  In  fhort,  is  it  any  thing  better  than 
jargon,  to  talk  of  "  e6typal  prints,  and  deriva- 
"  tive  fignatures  from  one  architypal  intellect  or 
*'  fcal,  like  fo  many  multiplied  reflexions  of  one 
"  and  the  fame  face  made  in  feveral  glafies  ?'* 

According  to  fuch  philofophy  as  this,  we 
may,  and  we  muft,  pierce  into  the  myfliery  of 
God's  nature,  and  into  the  depths  of  his  wifdom, 
to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  his  ^ill  relatively  to 
man.  We  muft  found  the  principles  of  morality, 
not  on  our  knowledge  of  what  our  Creator  has 
done,  but  on  our  knowledge  of  what  he  knows. 
We  muft  not  confjit  his  will  as  it  is  fignified  by 
the  conftitution  of  the  fyftem  wherein  he  has  plac- 
ed us,  but  we  muft  abftrad  ourfelves  from  this, 
and  deduce  our  moral  obligations  from  an  eternal 
reafon,  from  the  immutable  and  independent  na- 
tures of  things.  We  muft  contemplate  the  fame 
archi types  according  to  which  our  fyftem  of  be- 
ing v;as  made,  to  luiow  how  we  are  to  conduft 
2  our- 
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ourfelves  in  it :  and  thus  the  fame  rule  becomes 
common  to  God  and  man.  Our  knowledge  is 
no  longer  human,  it  is  divine.  It  is  no  longer 
derived  from  outward  imprefTions,  and  inward 
operations ;  our  ideas  have  no  longer  their  diftin<5fe 
architypes  exifting  out  of  the  mind,  or  formed  in 
it ;  they  are  all  the  impreflions  of  an  architypal 
feal,  that  is,  of  the  divine  intelled.  A  ftrange 
method,  furely,  of  proving  our  ideas,  if  not  the 
knowledge  we  acquire  by  them,  to  be  independent 
on  God. 

I  CANNOT  foar  fo  high  as  Plato  and  Cud- 
worth.  I  will  not  fink  fo  low  as  Protagoras, 
and  other  antients  ;  as  Hobbes,  and  other  mo- 
derns. The  former  amaze,  inftead  of  inftructing, 
me  i  and.,  if  I  underfland  the  latter,  konly  under- 
ftand  them  to  know  that  they  im.pofe  on  them- 
felves,  and  would  impofe  on  me,  the  groflefl  ab- 
furdities.  Strange  extremes!  When  Cud  worth 
holds  up  the  metaphyfical  glais  to  my  eye,  I  fee 
fomething,  I  know  not  what ;  fomethino;  that  glit- 
ters at  an  immeafurable  dillance  from  me.  Whea 
Hobbes  holds  it  up,  he  changes  the  pofition : 
and  I  fee  fomething  monllrous  at  the  very  end 
of  the  glafs. 

As  whimfical,  and  as  little  intelligible,  as  the 
doctrines  of  the  former  are,  they  may  lead  men  to 
think  that,  the  will  of  God,  fignified  by  his  works, 
not  being  the  fole  true  criterion  of  moral  good  and 
evil ;  and  fmce  there  is  another  criterion  antece- 
dent to  this,  nay,  even  the  criterion  of  it,  that  is, 

the 
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the  eternal  reafon  of  immutable  independent  na- 
tures •,  they  ought  to  have  an  entire  regard  to  thefe, 
and  none  to  the  will  of  God  fignified  by  his  works  : 
becaufe  in  them  he  has  done  little  elfe  than  clothe 
thefe  eternal  uncreated  elTences  with  a  garment  of 
exiftence,  "  fartoris  inftar  rerum  eflentias  veftirc 
*'  exiftentia.'*  Cudworth  declares  againft  this 
abfurd  conceit,  which  Aristotle  too  chaftifes. 
But  then  what  did  the  good  man,  and  all  thofc 
who  have  held  the  fame  opinions,  mean  ?  To  an- 
fwer  truly,  they  thought,  as  men  deep  in  imaginary 
fcience  are  apt  to  do,  that  they  had  much  meaning 
when  they  had  really  none. 

After  founding  loudly  in  our  ears,  and  repeat- 
ing dogmatically,  that  things  are  what  they  are  by 
their  nature^  eternal,  immutable,  and  independent 
on  the  will  of  God;  they  are  driven  to  diftinguifh, 
that  they  may  avoid  all  miftake,  as  they  pretend, 
and  to  afTert,  not  what  their  words  import,  but 
fomething  which  their  words  do  not  import,  nor 
can  be  faid  to  import  any  where  out  of  the  fchools. 
When  they  talk  of  natures  by  which  things  are 
what  they  are,  they  do  not  mean,  it  feems,  as  any 
vulgar  man  would  have  thought,  the  conftituent 
effences  of  things,  the-  real  natures  by  which  alone 
things  can  be  what  they  are.  They  mean  fome- 
thing which  is  not  a  nature  nor  eflence,  but  fome- 
thing which  fchoolmen  and  philolbphers  have 
been  pleafed  to  call  fo.  When  they  fay  that  things 
are  white  by  whitenefs,  triangular  by  triangularity, 
or  juft  byjuftice,  and  that  omnipotence  itfelf  can- 
no 
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not  make  them  white,  triangialar,  nor  juft,  with- 
out fuch  certain  natures  ;  a  man  who  is  no  me- 
taphyfician,  nor  logician,  muft  be  induced  to  think 
their  meaning  to  be,  that  God  makes  things,  de- 
pendent on  him,  to  exift  conformably  to  natures 
independent  on  him.     If  they  were  not  thought  to 
have  fome  fuch  meaning,  they  could  be  underftood 
to  mean  nothing  more  than  this,  that  things  are 
white,  triangular,  and  juft,  becaufe  God  has  made 
them  white,  triangular,  and  juft  ;  and  that  omni- 
potence itfelf  cannot  make  black,  fquare,  nor  un- 
juft,  what  omnipotence  makes  white,  triangular, 
and  juft.     Thefe  are  moft  immutable  truths,  no 
doubt,  and  deferve  to  have   their  place  at  the 
fountain-head  of  fcience.     But  thefe  philofophers 
do  not  mean  by  their  eternal,  independent  natures, 
any  natures  at  all.     They  mean  fuch  intelligible 
eflences,  and  rationes  of  things,  as  are  objedls  of 
the  mind.     Now,  the  objeds  of  our  minds  being 
nothing  but  our  ideas,  it  follows  that  thefe  na- 
tures, fo  much  talked  of,  are  not  natures,  but  fim- 
ple  or  complex  ideas  of  natures  :  and  all  the  in- 
corporeal fubftances  vanifti  into  air,  that  is,  they 
are   confefTedly  phantaftic,   not   real.     They  are 
merely  certain  abftraft  ideas  which  philofophers 
have  taken  it  into  their  heads  to  affirm  that  they 
frame;  and  in  which  affirmation  I  may  have  leave 
to  be  of  opinion  that  they  deferve  no  more  credit, 
than  a  man  who  is  in  any  other  delirium.     They 
who  are  as  fubtile  as  Aristotle  or  Cudv/orth, 
who  can  difcover,  with  the  firft,  that  fenfe  is' the 
fame  with  fenfible  diings;  and,  widi  both,  that  un- 

derftanding 
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derftanding  is  die  fame  with  the  things  underllood, 
may  find  out,  likewife,  that  the  nature  of  a  thing, 
and  the  idea  of  that  nature,  are  one  and  the  fame. 
But  I  fuppofe  that  they,  who  preferve  their  com- 
mon fenfe  free  from  the  taint  of  metaphyfics,  will 
not  eafily  conceive  that  their  ideas,  however  gene- 
ral or  abftraded,  can  be  called,  with  the  leafl  pro- 
priety,  immaterial  effences,  incorporeal  fubflances, 
eternal,  immutable,  and  fo  on. 

It  is  an  obfervation  of  Mr.  Locke,  that  "  we 
"  have  very  few  abftraft  names  for  our  ideas  of 
*'  fubftances ;  and  that  the  few  which  the  fchools 
"  have  forged,  could  never  get  into  common  ufe, 
"  nor  obtain  public  approbation  :  whereas  all  our 
"  fimple  ideas  have  abftradb,  as  well  as  concrete, 
*'  names  ;  and  fo  have  our  ideas  of  modes  and  re- 
"  lations.'*  From  hence  that  great  author  infers 
a  confeiTion  of  all  mankind,  that  they  have  no 
ideas  of  the  real  effences  of  fubflances,  and  a  de- 
claration, that  their  llmple  ideas,  and  thofe  of 
modes  and  relations,  are  real  effences,  or  the  ideas 
of  real  effences.  Now,  the  truth  of  the  fuppofed 
confefTion  I  admit  entirely;  but  the  truth  of  the 
fuppofed  declaration  is  not  fo  evident,  and  requij-es 
fonie  explanation  as  it  is  exprefled.  It  is,  if  I 
miftake  not,  in  part  falfe,  and  in  part  true  •,  and 
ferves  neither  Mr.  Locke's  piirpofe,  nor  Dr.  Cud- 
worth's,  even  where  it  is  true.  To  argue  from 
the  ufe  of  words  to  the  reality  of  things,  is  no  very 
fure  method.  Languages  are  framed  by  the  vul- 
gar, not  by  philofophcrs :    and  when  names  are 

improperly 
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improperly  given,  and  v/ords  come  to  be  impro- 
perly applied,  cuflom  efl^blifhes  them  foon,  and 
they  eafily  miflead  even  the  minds  of  philofophers. 
The  fubjetl  before  us  affords  an  example  of  this 
fort,  and  if  we  examine  it  a  little  attentively,  we 
fliall  find  a  corner  of  Mr.  Locke's  fyftem  about 
ideas,  rent  and  torn,  but  the  whole  fabric  of  Dr. 
Cudv/orth's  demohfhed  to  the  foundations. 

Words  have  been  invented  and  applied,  and 
names  have  been  aiTigned,  as  men  wanted  them,  or 
fancied,   by  miftake,   that  they  wanted  them,  to 
communicate  their  ideas  with  more  precifion,  or 
even  to  conceive  them   more  diftinctly.     What- 
ever advantage  has  been  procured  to  the  improve- 
ment of  knowledge  by  the  firfl:  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding, much  confufion  and  error  have  arifen 
from  the  fecond  :  innumerable  inilanccs  of  which 
there  are.     One  of  the  greateft,  and  of  the  moil 
pernicious  in  its  confequences,  we  find  in  the  ule 
and  application  of  the  word  abftraclion.     There  is 
a  very  practicable  operation  of  the  mind,  by  which 
we  are  laid  to  abftrad  ideas,  and  by  which  we  do, 
in  effed,  generalize  them  in  a  certain  manner,  and 
to  a  certain  degree,  by  fubftituting  one  as  repre- 
fentative  of  many.     There  is  another  fuppofed, 
but  imprafticable,  operation  of  the  mind,  by  which 
fome  philofophers  have  made  themfelvcs  and  others 
believe,  that  they  abllradi:,  from  a  multitude  of 
particular  ideas,  the  idea  of  one  general  nature  or 
efFence,  which  is  all  of  them  and  none  of  them: 
whereas,  in  truth,  the  they  can  define  general  na- 
VoL.  III.  Z  tures 
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tures  or  eflences  in  very  clear  propofitions,  they 
cannot  frame  an  idea  of  any  general  nature,  whicli 
is  not  a  particular  idea  of  that  nature. 

Since  men  do  not  commonly  employ  abftraft 
names  for  their  ideas  of  fubftances,  it  is  a  fhrewd. 
fign,  indeed,   that  they  are  not  confcious  of  any 
ideas  of  fubflanccs  made  by  the  fecond  kind  of 
abftradlion,   as  Mr.  Locke  obferves,  but  content 
tli^mfelves,  in  this  cafe,  with  general  ideas  made 
by  the  firft.     To  talk  of  nominal  eflences,  and  the 
abftradion  of  fuch,   comes  too  near  the  gibberifh 
of  the  fchools  about  genera  and  fpecies  :  and  i-f  it 
does  not  coincide  with  the  doftrine  of  certain  ef- 
fential  forms,  or  moulds,  wherein  different  things 
are  cait,  as  it  were,  to  conftitute  different  natures, 
it  perplexes  the  underftanding,  and  darkens  the 
plaineil  objefts  of  it  but  little  lefs.    If  we  lay  afidc 
thefe  refinements,  and  think  for  ourfelves,  we  fhall 
foon  diicover,  unlefs  I  am  extremely  miftaken, 
that  the  former  method  of  abfl:ra<fting  or  gene- 
ralizing our  ideas,  is  the  univerfal  practice  of  man- 
kind •,  and  that  the  latter  is  purely  imaginary,  not 
only  in  the  cafe  of  fubflances,  and  of  fimple  ideas, 
whereof  the   real  effcnces   are,   in   my  opinion, 
equally  unknown  to  us,  but  in  the  cafe  of  modes 
and  relations,  whofe  real  eflences  muft  of  necefTity 
be  known  to  us,  fince  our  underftanding  frames 
them. 

Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  what  Mr» 

Lqcke  himfelf  confeflTes,  that  "  general  and  uni- 

2  *•'  verfal 
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**  verfal  belong  not  to  the  real  exiftence  of  things, 
*'  but  are  the  inventions  and  creatures  of  the  un- 
"  derftanding,  made  by  it  for  its  own  ufe,  and 
*'  concern  only  figns,  whether  words  or  ideas  *.** 
On  this  principle  I  proceed ;  but  it  will  not  carry 
me  to  all  the  confequences  my  mafler,  for  fuch  I 
am  proud  to  own  him,  deduced  from  it.  Let  us 
confider  fubflances  in  the  firft  place.  We  have 
innumerable  ideas  of  particular  fubflances,  and  I 
need  not  ftand  to  Ihew  how  little  improvement  we 
fhould  make  in  knowledge,  and  how  impoffible  it 
would  be  to  reafon,  or  to  communicate  any  reafon- 
ings  about  them,  by  the  help  of  fuch  ideas  alone. 
How  then  does  the  mind  proceed  ?  As  thefe  com- 
plex ideas  are  innumerable,  fo  are  they  beyond 
meafure  various.  Out  of  this  variety  the  mind 
felefls  fuch  as  have  a  more  remote,  and  fuch  as 
have  a  more  immediate,  refemblance  ;  and  claffes 
them  accordingly.  From  this  operation  of  the 
mind  has  arifen  the  fchool  diftinccion  of  genus  and 
fpecies.  Now,  to  fpeak  according  to  it,  which  wc 
may  do  intelligibly  on  this  occafion  :  as  the  mind 
is  unable,  by  abftradlion,  or  any  imaginable  way, 
to  comprehend  any  one  fpecies,  and  m.uch  more 
any  one  genus,  under  one  general  idea,  it  com- 
prehends each  under  one  general  name,  and  we 
fay,  for  inftance,  man,  or  animal.  The  mind  does 
(till  more  in  the  former  cafe  ;  for,  all  the  ideas 
that  compofe  a  fort  or  fpecies  having  a  clofe  re- 
femblance to  one  another,  the.  mind  fubftitutes 
one,  as  I  faid  above,  to  reprefent  them  all.     This 

*  EfTay,  lib.  Hi.  c,  3. 
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ideal  man  is  neither  Peter  nor  Paul  •,  it  Is  not 
the  idea  of  any  particular  man  •,  it  is  a  particular 
idea  of  man  made  general  by  the   application. 
The  archetypes  of  this  phantafm  are  without,  and 
it  is  abftraded,  if  you  pleafe  to  uie  the  word, 
from  them.     But  it  is  fo  far  from  being  an  ab- 
(Iraft  univerfal  idea  of  man,  abftrafted  from  thofe 
particular  forms,   or  complex  phantafms,  which 
tlie  mind  reprefents  to  itfelf  (as  Cudworth,  af- 
firms againft  intuitive  knowledge)  that  it  is  one  of 
thefe  very  phantafms.     It  is  not,  in  fiiort,  an  idea 
of  humanity.     The  mind  creates  it  to  fupply  the 
want  of  an  idea  we  cannot  have.     A  general  uni- 
verfal idea^  is  inconfiftent  with  the  real  exiftence  of 
things  :  but  fuch  a  particular  idea  of  that  which 
may  exift  becomes  itfelf  an  archetype,  according 
to  which  we  include,  in  the  fame  ideal  clafs,  or 
exclude  out   of  it,    the  objedls    that  ftrike   our 
fenfes.     Thus  it  becomes  general,  by  the  ufe  the 
mind  makes  of  it,  tho  it  be  particular,  and  be  fig- 
nified  by  a  particular  word. 

The  mind  proceeds  in  the  fame  manner  with 
refpe6l  to  all  the  other  forts  or  fpecies,  into  which 
it  has  claiTed  its  ideas  of  fubftances.  But  with  re- 
fpedt  to  kinds,  or  genera,  this  cannot  be.  They 
may  be,  and  they  are,  comprehended  under  diflinfl 
general  names  ;  but  none  of  them  can  be  repre- 
lented  to  the  mind  by  any  particular  phantafm  or 
idea,  as  in  the  other  cafe.  How  fliould  there  be 
one  common  archetype  for  things  that  have  not  a 
clofe,  but  a  very  remote,  refcmbiance  ?    Such  are 
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the  various  forts  which  every  kind  contains  :  and 
therefore  when  the  mind  would  advert  to  the  idea, 
as  well  as  to  the  name,  of  animal,  it  finds  itfelf 
difappointed.  Far  from  having  any  abftradt  uni- 
verfal  idea,  it  has  not  fo  much  as  a  particular  idea 
that  may  be  generalized,  and  fland  in  the  place  of 
the  other. 

There   are   two   other  operations  which   the 
mind  performs  not  conftantly,  but  occafionally. 
The  firft  may  ferve  to  facilitate  the  communication 
of  knowledge  :  the   fecond  has  ferved  to  nothing 
but  to  facilitate  the  intrcdudion  of  error.     From 
the  names  that  fignify  particular  forts^  we  deduce 
fometimes,  and  as  the  mind  has  need  of  them,  ad- 
jetlives,  or  concrete  terms,  that  fix  and  appro- 
priate to  each  fort  whatever  belongs  to  it,  or  is 
meant  to  be  afcribed  to  it.     Thus  from  man  we 
derive  Jiuman,  and  we  fpeak   of  human   figure 
when  we  would  fignify  the  figure  peculiar  to  him, 
and  of  human  paiTions  when  we  would  apply  thofe 
to  him  which  belong  to  him,  tho  they  are,  at  the 
fame  time,  common  to  him,  and  to  other  animals. 
But  the  fchoolmen  have  not  Hopped  here.     They 
♦have  invented  words  to  fignify,  very  confuledly 
and  falfely,  what  v/as  fignified  very  diftindlly  and 
truly  before.     Thus,  for  example,  they  have  coin- 
ed the  terms,  humanity  and  animality.     If  they 
meant  to  fignify,  by  thefe  terms,   nothing  more 
than  what  we  know  to  be  comprehended  under  the 
names  of  man  and  animal,  I  fhould  have  no  ob-' 
jsdion  to  the  ufe  of  them,  nor  to  thofe  of  tableity, 
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cuppeity,  and  gobleity,  when  cuflom  had  eila- 
blifhed  them,  as  much  as  Diogexes  fcoffed  at 
Plato  for  introducing  them  into  philofophy. 
But  Plato  did  mean  Ibmething  elfe,  and  fo  has 
many  a  deep  metaphyfician  and  logician  lince  his 
time,  and  after  his  example.  They  have  not 
meant  only  thofe  appearances,  according  to  which 
the  minds  of  men  have  forted  things,  which  Mr. 
Locke  calls  nominal  eflences,  and  which,  he  fays, 
are  the  abftradt  ideas  their  names  fland  for  i  but 
they  have  meant  real  eflences,  intelligible  natures, 
the  patterns  and  archetypes,  according  to  which 
every  thing  is  what  it  is.  The  firfl  is,  to  me,  un- 
intelligible ;  for  I  neither  comprehend  how  eflences 
can  be  purely  nominal,  nor  how  words  can  be  ab- 
flrafl  ideas  :  and  the  fecond  is,  I  fuppofe,  at  this 
time,  an  exploded  opinion  among  rational  men. 
In  fliort,  he  mufl:  know  his  own  mind  very  ill,  or, 
knowing  it  well  in  other  inflances,  muft  be 
ftrangely  deceived  in  this  by  the  prejudices  of  ima- 
gination, who  can  perfuade  himfelf  that  the  words 
humanity  and  animality  have  any  other  ideas  an- 
nexed to  them  than  the  words  man  and  animaL 
When  the  firll  raifes  any  idea  in  the  mind,  it  is  one 
of  thofe  complex  phantafms  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, and  that  draws  after  it  fucceflively,  but 
rapidly,  the  ideas  of  all  thofe  qualities,  corporeal 
and  intelledual,  which  are  flgnified  when  we  join 
to  them  the  term,  human.  When  the  fecond 
raifes  any  idea  at  all  there,  a  confufed  huddle  of 
ideas  rufh  into  the  mind  at  once :  an  aflemblage 
of  feveral  fpecies  of  animals  that  throng  together, 

like 
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lik€  thofe  which  throng  about  Adam,  in  the  fa- 
mous defign  of  Mr.  John  Overton,  to  receive 
their  names  from  the  hrft  of  men,  who  became 
dius  tlie  inllitutor  of  nominal  eflences, 

But  now,  if  it  fhould  be  confefTed,   that  we 
know  nothing  of  the  real  eiTcnces  of  fubftances, 
a,nd  therefore  can  abitracb  no  fuch  ideas  of  them  as 
fome  have  pretended ;  if  it  Ihould  be  confelTed 
further,  that  nominal  elTences  are  nothing  more 
than  general  names  of  particular  things,  not  made 
by  abftradion,   but  by  impofition  ;    yet   ilill   it 
would  be  aiTerted,  perhaps,  that  our  fimple  ideas 
are  real  effences  ;  that  the  mind  is  able  to  abftract 
their  general  from  their  particular  natures  •,  and 
that  we  give  them,  for  that  reafon,  both  abflradt 
and  concrete  names  -,  the  truth  of  which  latter  pro- 
pofitions  I  fhould  take  the  liberty  to  deny,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  former.     Our  fimple  ideas,  not  one 
of  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  make,  or  to  un- 
make, may  be  called,  properly  enough,  intelledual 
atoms,  the  principles  or  materials  of  our  whole 
intellectual  fyftem.     Matter,   and  the  atoms  that 
compofe  it,  have  been  thought  eternal,  and  if  we 
aflume  that  they  were  created  in  time,  we  muft  af- 
fume  too  that  they  were  created  at  once.     The 
fame  atoms,  fpecific  in  number,  as  well  as  of  fpe- 
cific  natures,  pafs  through  all  the  changes,  and 
take  all  the  various  forms,  which  we  obferve  in  the 
material  world.     There  is  no  new,  no  continued, 
creation  of  them.     But  we   know,   confcioufly, 
that  there  is  a  continued  creation  of  thefe  intel- 

Z  4.  Icclual 
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leftual  atoms,  that  is,  of  fimple  ideas,  in  the  in- 
telledtuai  world,  in  different  minds,  and  even  in 
the  fame  mind,  neither  fpecific  in  number,  nor, 
perhaps,  always  exactly  fo  in  nature  :  and  thus 
they  are  not  only  combined,  as  the  former  arc  al- 
ways, with  one  another,  that  is,  with  the  fame,  but 
new  ideas  that  arile  from  new  perceptions,  enter 
very  often  into  thefe  combinations.  There  is  an- 
other difference  to  be  obferved,  much  more  to  our 
purpofe.  We  can  analyfe  more  eafily,  and  with 
greater  fuccefs,  our  complex  into  fimple  ideas, 
than  we  can  decompound  fubftances.  In  one  of 
thefe  operations,  we  go  up  to  the  intelleflual 
atoms.  In  the  other,  we  flop  far  fhort  of  the  cor- 
poreal. To  what  now  is  this  difference  owing  ? 
Is  it  owing  to  our  flrength,  or  to  our  weaknefs  ? 
Is  it  a  difference,  as  it  may  appear  at  firfl  fight,  in 
favor  of  the  human  mind  ?  Much  otherwife.  It 
ferves  only  to  fhew  the  deficiency  and  imiperfe6i:ion 
of  our  fimple  ideas,  of  the  firfl  principles  of  all  our 
knowledge.  If  thefe  v;ere  not  fo  confined,  and 
fo  fuperficial,  as  they  are  mofl  evidently  •,  if  they 
were  extended  to  more  objeds,  and  made  their 
imprefTions  on  us  from  a  fpring  that  lay  deeper  in 
the  nature  of  things,  we  fhould  know  much  more 
than  we  do  concerning  the  compofition  and  de- 
compofition  of  fubflances.  If  they  were  real  ef- 
fcnces,  or  the  ideas  of  real  eficnces,  we  fhould  be 
acquainted  with  the  real  eiTences  of  fubilances,  at 
lead  to  a  certain  degree  :  for,  what  do  we  miCan, 
when  we  fay,  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
real  effences  of  fjbflances,  except  thefe  tv/o  things  ? 

\Ve 
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We  mean  certainly,  that  we  have  not  a  number 
of  ideas  fufficient  for  the  acquifition  of  fuch 
knowledge-,  and  thus  the  deficiency  of  fimple 
ideas  caufes  one  half  of  our  ignorance  about  the 
complex  ideas  of  fubflances.  We  mean,  likewife, 
that  the  fimple  ideas,  which  we  perceive  by  the 
imprefTions  of  outward  objeds,  are  often  falfe, 
and  always  inadequate  to  the  nature  of  thefe  ob- 
jects ;  and  thus  the  imperfe<5tion  of  fimple  ideas 
caufes  another  half,  at  lealf,  of  our  ignorance  about 
the  complex  ideas  of  fubftances. 

Simple  ideas  are  real  eiTences.  Of  what  ?  Of 
fimple  ideas  ?  of  themfelves?  Juft  fo  certain  me- 
taphyfical  ideas  are  real  ideas.  They  are  really 
in  the  mind  ;  but  they  have  no  other  reality. 
Such  effences  and  fuch  ideas  are  chimerical  alike. 
All  our  fimple  ideas  arife  from  fenfation  and  re- 
fleflion,  from  the  impreffions  of  outward  objects, 
and  from  the  operations  of  our  minds.  What  the 
powers  are  that  make  thefe  imprefiions  on  the 
mind  in  a  paflive  ftate,  v/e  know  as  little  as  we 
do,  what  thofe  are  to  which  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  in  an  adive  ftate,  are  due.  But  this  we 
know,  the  powers  that  caufe  are  more  properly 
effences,  than  the  fimple  ideas  that  are  caufed  by 
them.  An  effence  is  that  by  which  a  thing  is 
what  it  is.  We  have  an  idea  of  white,  we  know 
what  it  is  in  our  minds :  but  do  we  know  by 
virtue  of  what  it  is,  what  it  is  there  ?  Certainly 
we  do  not.  It  is  not  fo  much  as  the  idea  of  any 
knowable  effence  :  how  can  it  be  itfelf  a  known 
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eiTence  ?    or,   what  feek  we  further  than  to  know 
that  it  is  a  fenfation  ? 

Such  concrete  names  were  neceflary  to  be  in- 
vented, not  to  fignify  things  that  exift  by  them- 
selves like  fubftances,  but  to  fignify  qualities,  fo 
we  ufually  call  them,  that  cannot  exift  indepen- 
dently of  fome  fubftance  in  which  they  appear  to 
exift,  and  are  conveyed  to  the  mind  in  the  com- 
plex idea  of  it. 

As  it  is  real  or  apparent  want  that  determines 
the  invention  and  ufe  of  names,  fo  there  have  been 
fome,  and  may  be  more,  invented,  to  fignify,  by 
one  general  word,  and  to  appropriate  to  one  fub- 
ftance, all  the  particular  ideas  that  men  conceive 
to  belong  to  it,  or  defire  to  apply  to  it.  This  has 
been  obferved  already :  and  here  we  obferve  fur- 
ther, that  thefe  terms  are  limited  by  the  fub- 
ftance to  which  they  are  applied,  human  by  man, 
golden  by  gold,  and  fo  in  fome,  not  in  many, 
other  inftances  of  forts  or  kinds,  juft  as  cuftom 
has  decided.  It  is  not  much  otherwife  in  the  cafe 
of  the  concrete  terms,  which  fignify  each  one 
fimple  idea.  The  complex  idea  of  man  was  in 
the  mind,  before  the  word  human  was  invented 
to  fignify,  without  the  trouble  of  enumerating 
them,  all  the  particular  ideas  comprehended  in 
that  complex  idea.  The  fubftantive  gave  occa- 
fion  to  the  adjeftive.  So  the  complex  ideas  of 
all  thofe  fubftances  that  communicate  to  us,  among 
©ther  fimple  ideas,  thofe  of  white  and  black,  for 
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inftance,  were  in  the  mind  before  the  names  of 
thefe  fimple  ideas  were  invented.  This  was 
enough  for  ufe  :  and  our  ideas,  when  thefe  names 
were  invented,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  feve- 
ral  fubllances  to  which  they  belonged,  were 
enough  determined  and  diftinguiflied.  But  the 
fchools  were  not  thus  contented.  They  endea- 
voured to  eftablifh  the  dodlrine  of  general  natures 
abftrafted  from  particular  •,  and  fmce  they  endea- 
voured it,  without  fuccefs,  in  the  complex  ideas 
of  fubftances,  they  refolved  to  do  it  in  the  cafe  of 
cur  fimple  ideas  :  and  thus  whitenefs  and  black- 
nefs,  and  all  the  abflrafl  names  of  fimple  ideas, 
were  confirmed  in  general  ufe. 

The  fame  fimple  ideas  being  communicated  to 
us  from  a  mtltitude  of  different  fubftancesj  and 
being  obferved  to  be  the  fame  in  the  child,  and 
in  the  man,  in  the  peafant,  and  in  the  philofo- 
pher,  they  might  cafily  pafs  for  adequate  ideas  of 
real  natures  imparted  to  all  the  fubftances  wherein 
they  were  perceived.  Thus  the  vulgar  mio-lit 
think  very  naturally  -,  and,  in  fad,  not  only  chil- 
dren, but  much  the  greateft  part  of  men,  are 
firmly  perfuaded,  that  the  idea  of  white,  which 
they  perceive  in  fnow  or  milk,  is  whitenefs  in  the 
fnow  or  milk.  Nay,  this  opinion,  exploded  as 
it  is  at  prefent,  has  been  that  of  the  great  ora- 
cles of  philofophy,  and  many  puerilities  have  been 
grounded  on  it,  which  are  fcarce  yet  a- while  lau<>h- 
edoutof  the  world.  They  who  faw  formerly,  or 
who  fee  now,  the  impropriety  of  thefe  words,  in 
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a  philofophical  fenfe,  as  they  denote  real  effences, 
or  abilrad  ideas  of  fuch,  may  have  thoiighr, 
however,  not  only  that  the  ufe  of  them  is  of  fome 
conveniency  in  language,  but  that  it  is  a  very 
harmlefs  concefCon  to  the  vulgar.  They  may 
have  thought  it  too  an  indulgence  of  no  great 
moment  to  the  dodors  of  abftraftion,  who  have 
refined  themfelves,  on  this  occafion,  as  philofo- 
phers  do  I'o^-netimes,  into  vulgar  error. 

Whiteness  and  blacknefs  feem  to  ftand  in  the 
fame  degree  of  a  fuppofed  abftra(5tion  with  hu- 
manity, and  color  with  animality.  This  would 
be  admitted  by  fome,  whilft  others  would  con- 
tend that  it  is  prafticable,  with  application  and 
a  ftrong  effort  of  the  mind,  to  abftrad:  general 
natures  of  forts  or  fpccies  from  any  particular 
ideas  that  wc  perceive  to  be  the  fame  in  fubflances 
of  different  forts  or  fpecies,  as,  in  the  former  in- 
ftance,  that  of  whitenels  or  blacknefs,  they  fay 
they  do ;  but  that  it  is  imprad:icable  to  abftra<^l; 
fuch  a  general  nature  from  many  particular  ideas 
that  we  perceive  not  to  be  the  fame,  tho  co-exift- 
ins  in  the  fame  fubftance,  as  in  the  inilance  of 
humanity  they  fay  they  cannot.  They  would 
contend  further,  that  tho  it  be  practicable  to  ab- 
llraft  the  general  natures  even  of  kinds,  as  well  as 
the  lefs  general  natures  of  forts,  where  fimple 
ideas  are  alone  concerned  ;  yet  it  is  impracticable 
to  do  the  fame,  v/here  the  various  forts  that  com- 
pofe  the  kind  are  fo  many  complex  ideas,  as  in 
the  inftance  of  animality  they  fay  they  cannot. 

But, 
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But,  I  think,  we  may  afiirm  all  this  to  be  whim- 
fical  and  falfe   alike,    without   entering  into  the 
difpute  between  thefe  doftors  of  abftradion,  and  on 
this  fingle  principle,  whereof  we  have  an  intuitive 
knowledge.     That    things   cannot   exifb    in  our 
minds  as  it  is  impoffible  they  fhould  exift  in  na- 
ture.    Now  fingulars  do,    but  univerfals,  about 
which  fo  much  noife  has  been  made  in  the  fchools, 
and  fo  many  good  heads  have  been  broken  for- 
merly in  the  univerfities  of  London  and  of  Paris, 
do  not  exift  in  nature.    It  is  therefore  as  impoffible 
to  abftract  ideas  of  whitenefs  or  blacknefs  from  all 
white  or  black  things,  as  it  is  to  abftraft  an  idea 
of  humanity  from  all  human  exiftence  ;  or  an  idea 
of  color  from  all  things  colored,  as  it  is  to  abftraft 
an  idea  of  animality  from  all  animal  exiftence.    In 
all  thefe  cafes,  having  no  real  eflence  to  abftrafl,  we 
have  nothing  to  abftrad. 


Let  us  confider,  whedier  we  are  able  to  make 
fuch  abftrafiions,  when  real  efiences  are  known  to 
us,  as  they  are  in  modes  and  relations.     For  my 
part,  I  know  that  I  am  not.     I  am  utterly  una- 
ble to  elevate  my  mind  from  particulars  to  ge- 
nerals,   as  wc  muft  do  in  order  to  acquire  Dr. 
Cudworth's  apodeftical  knowledge,    of  which 
therefore  I  muft  be  content  to  remain  deprived. 
J  know  the  real  effence  of  triangularity,  and  can 
define  it  in  one  ftiort  propofition.     But  to  con- 
template triangularity,  abftraded  from  every  tri- 
angular figure,  is  to  my  narrow  and  weak  mind 
as  impoffible  as    to   contemplate  humanity,    ab- 
3     ,  ftraded 
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ftrafted  from  every  human  figure,  and  every  hu- 
man quaUty.     He  who  can  frame  the  idea  of  a 
triangle,  which  is  neither  right,  obtufe,  nor  acute- 
angled,  nor,  in  fhort,  of  any  triangular  fpecies, 
but  is  all,  and  none  of  thefe,  at  once  :  he,  I  fay, 
if  in  truth  there  is  any  fuch  he,  muft  be  of  a  fpe- 
cies different  from  mine,  as  furely  as  he  would  be 
fo,  if  his  fight  could  pierce  to  the  center  of  the 
earth,  or  difcern  every  frozen  inhabitant  of  Sa- 
turn.    Triangularity  is  fo  far  from  being  no  par- 
ticular triangle,  that  it  is  every  particular  trian- 
o-le  :  and  no  man,  as  I  prefume,  can  think  of  a 
fpace  included  by  three  lines  that  meet  at  three 
angles,  without  thinking  of  fome  one  or  more 
particular   triangles.      Triangularity  can   be   no 
otherwife   reprefented  to  the  mind.     The  defini- 
tion gives  particular  ideas,  but  is  not  itfelf  an 
idea.     I  know  the  real  effence  of  juftice,  and  can 
define  it  feveral  ways,  as,  for  inftance,  by  faying, 
after  Tully,  "  Juftitiae  primum  munus  eft  ut  ne 
"  cui  quis  noceat,  nifi  laceflitus  injuria ;  deinde 
"  ut  communibus  pro  communibus  utatur,  pri- 
*'  vatis  autem   ut  fuis."     But  what  then  ?    Do 
thefe  definitions,  or  their  contraries,  a  conformity 
to  one  or  the  other  of  which   conftitutes  every 
action  juft,  or  unjuft,  form,  in  any   mind,  one 
abftraft  idea   of  juftice  ?    We   can   contemplate 
each  of  thefe  apart,  and  compare  any  particular 
action  with  it ;  but  we  cannot  abftracl  any  gene- 
ral nature,  with  which  we  may   compare  every 
action  that  falls  under  fome  one  of  thefe  defini- 
tions.    Juftice  is  a  word  that  denotes  particular 

natures. 
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natures,  under  a  general  term,  but  exprefTes  no 
general  nature. 

If  there  were  fuch  general  natures  as  are  fup- 
pofed,  they  would  exift  in  the  mind,  and  be  per- 
ceived there.     They  do  not  exift  in  the  mind ; 
for  they  are  not  perceived  by  it.     They  exift  then 
no  where,    whatever   Plato   might  dream,    or 
might  fay  hypothetically   and  poetically.      The 
mind  creates  real  effences  for  it's  own  ufe ;  but 
that  the  mind  abftradls,    even  from  thefe  crea- 
tures of  it's  own,  any  general  natures,  is  a  mere 
poetical  fidlion,    which  has   been   adopted,    like 
many  other  fidlions,  of  the  fame  author,    for  a 
philofophical   truth.      All   the   real   ellences  we 
know  are  fo  far  from  being  uncreated,  that  they 
are  creatures  of  the  human  mind ;  they  are  fo  far 
from  being  independent,  that  they  are  dependent 
on  the  will  of  man,  as  far  as  concerns  their  exift- 
ing  or  not  exifting ;  they  are  fo  far  from  being 
ingenerable,  unperifliable,    and  even  immutable, 
that  they  begin  to  be,  and  ceafe  to  be,  in  the  mind ; 
and  that  whilft  they  actually  exift  there,  if  they 
were  not  maintained  by  diftin(5l  names,  and  by  a 
conftant  attention  of  the  mind  to  them  and  to  their 
names,  they  would  fluftuate  and  vary  without  any 
precifion  or  fteadinefs. 

When  the  Stagirite  declared  moft  dogmati- 
cally, that  he  would  have  Heraclitus,  Cra- 
TYLus,  and  Protagoras  to  know,  that,  befides 
fenfible  things,    which  they  fuppofed   always  to 
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flow,  and  he  admitted  to  be  always  mutable,  there 
were  other  beings  or  entities,  neither  fubjed  to 
motion,  corruption,  nor  generation,  but  immo- 
vable effences,  the  objedts  of  theoretical  know- 
ledge, of  the  firft  philofophy,  and  of  pure  mathe- 
matics -,  when  he  Ipoke  in  fuch  high  terms,  I  fay, 
the  flowing  philofophers  might  have  told  him  that 
intelleftual  beings  or  entities  were  very  much 
given  to  flow,  as  well  as  fenfible  things ;  and 
that  immovable  ejGTences,  how  well  foever  fixed  by 
definitions,  were  not  always  immovable  even  in  his 
own  mind,  fince  they  did  not  appear  to  be  flritflly 
fo  in  his  writings. 

After  faying  fo  much  about  thefe  abltract 
ideas,  I  mull  freely  confefs  that  I  fcarce  com- 
prehend what  they  are  intended  to  be.  They 
are  feparate  from  matter,  according  to  Aristo- 
tle. They  are  free  from  all  corporeal  fympa- 
thy,  according  to  Cudworth.  Nay  they  are, 
even  thofe  of  them  whofe  real  efTences  we  know, 
fuch  as  triangularity  and  juftice,  imperfeft  ideas, 
ideas  that  cannot  exill,  ideas  wherein  fome  parts 
of  feveral  different  and  inconfiflent  ideas  are  put 
together,  according  to  Mr.  Locke.  Thus  ab- 
fl:radlion  becomes  as  great  a  myftery  in  philofophy, 
as  any  that  religion  holds  out  to  us  :  and  I  am  fo 
little  able  to  unfold  myfteries,  that  I  might  fit 
forty  years  together  in  deep  meditation  over- 
againft  a  white  wall,  as  a  Chinefe  philofopher  is 
faid  to  have  done,  and  to  as  little  purpofe  as  he, 
if  I  pretended  to  unfold  this  inexplicable  fort  of 
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abftraflion.  Who  can  help  fmiling,  when  he  is 
told  that  by  the  help  of  fuch  ideas,  and  of  cer- 
tain felf-evident  maxims,  knowledge  is  a  compre- 
henfion  of  things  proleptically,  or  by  way  of  anti- 
cipation, or  a  priori  -,  and  that  abftradion  is  that 
higher  ftation  from  whence  the  mind  compre- 
hends things  in  this  manner,  from  whence  by  it's 
fubtile  fharpnefs  it  penetrates  into  the  eflential 
profundity  of  body^  of  fphericalnefs,  triangu- 
larity, etc. 

Strange  effeds  of  myfterious  abflradion ! 
Strange  foundations  of  eternal  and  immutable  mo- 
rality !  They  might  be  reje6ted  with  contempt,  if 
they  were  abfurd  only  -,  but  they  are  carried  fo 
far  that  they  become  profane,  a  fort  of  meta- 
phyfical  blafphemy,  and  deferve  indignation. 
Could  I  fufpedt  the  lead  necelT^ry  connexion  be- 
tween fuch  opinions  and  the  proofs  of  God's  ex- 
iftence,  I  ihould  not  treat  them  as  familiarly  as  I 
have  done,  and  intend  to  do.  But  there  is  no- 
thing which  fhocks  me  fo  much,  in  the  treatife 
I  fpeak  of,  as  the  attempt  to  prove  in  a  circle, 
that  fince  univerfal  notions,  the  fuppofed  imme- 
diate objed:s  of  fcience,  are  eternal  and  necefTa- 
rily  exiftent,  there  is  an  eternal  and  neceffarily 
exiftent  mind  -,  and  that,  fince  there  is  fuch  a 
mind,  there  mufl  be  fuch  ideas  and  notions  as  the 
author  alTumes.  But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  fet 
this  reafoning  down  a  little  more  at  large. 

«*  Since  wexrannot  conceive  that  there  was  ever 
Vol.  IlL  A  a  a  time, 
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*'  a  time  when  it  was  not  yet  aftually  true  that 
'^  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two 
"  right  angles,  or  that  equals  added  to  equals 
*'  produce  equals,  and  the  like  in  other  inftan- 
"  ces  ;  thcfe  intelligible  natures,  thefe  neceiTary 
*'  verities,  had  a  being  before  the  material  world 
"  and  all  particular  intelleds  had  any."  Again  : 
"  Since  thefe  natures,  thefe  verities,  are,  accord- 
"  ing  to  Plato,  nothing  but  noemata,  objective 
"  notions  or  knowledges,  that  is,  in  good  En- 
"  gliib,  objefls  of  thought,  they  could  not  exift 
"  without  fome  mind  in  which  they  were  com- 
**  .prehcnded.  There  is  therefore  an  eternal  mind 
"  which  comprehended  them  always,  or  rather  a 
"  mind  which  is  itfelf  thcfe  natures,  thefe  veri- 
"  ties,  thefe  abftra6t  ideas."  Thus  again,  and 
to  reafon  quite  round  the  circle  :  "  Since  there 
f'  is  an  eternal  mind,  that  Bcino-  mufb  alwavs 
"  comprehend  himfelf,  the  extent  of  his  own 
"  power,  the  ideas  of  all  poffible  things.  Now 
*'  thefe  natures,  thefe  verities,  are  included  in 
*'  thefe  ideas.  Our  abftract  ideas  and  univerfal 
"  notions  are  therefore  eternal  and  felf  exiftent 
"  like  God  him.felf.  If  there  were  none  fuch, 
*'  there  would  be  no  God.  But  there  are  fuch, 
*'  becaufe  there  is  a  God,  on  whom  however 
"  they  are  independent.  They  cannot  be  modi- 
"  fications  of  matter,  they  muft  be  therefore  mo- 
*'  difications  of  an  eternal  mind.  Every  thing 
*'  that  is  imperfect  mAift  needs  depend  on  fome- 
"■  tiling  that  is  perfect  in  the  fame  kind.  There 
'"^  is  therefore  a  cognation,  or  connedion,    be- 
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**  tween  our  created  minds  and  the  increated 
**  mind.  Our  imperfed  intelledl  mull  be  there- 
"  fore  a  derivative  participation  of  the  perfe6t  in- 
«  tellea." 

This  rhapfody  of  jargon  is  faithfully  extract- 
ed, and,  for  the  moft  part,  in  Cudworth's  own 
words. 

A  CLOSE  affinity  betv/een  the  divine  and  the 
human  mind,  and  a  certain  famenefs  of  ideas  and 
notions,  is  the  common  boaft  of  metaphyfical. 
theology :  and  father  Thomassin,  and  many 
other  learned  and  good  men  of  all  communions, 
have  talked  as  profanely  on  the  fubject  as  Cud- 
worth.  Their  very  great  learning  feduced  them 
into  error  :  they  were  too  good  fcholars  to  be 
good  philofophers :  and  whilft  their  minds  were 
filled  with  the  thoughts  of  Plato  and  Aristo- 
tle, of  St.  Austin',  and  other  refining,  as  well 
as  declaiming,  chriflian  fathers,  there  was  no 
room  for  their  own  j  or  their  own  were  grafted 
on  thefe,  and  extended  and  improved  from  them. 
"  La  pafiion  meme  que  nous  avons  pour  la  verite 
"  nous  trompe  quelquefois,  lorfqu'elle  eft  trop 
*'  ardente.  Mais  le  defir  de  paroitre  favant  eft 
<'  ce  qui  nous  empeche  le  plus  d'acquerir  unc 
"  fcicnce  veritable.*"  It  is  father  Malbranchs 
who  fpeaks  thus :  and  he  was  himfelf  a  great  ex- 
ample of  what  is  here  faid ;  for  tho  his  fublimc 
genius  could  not  ftoop  to  copy  fervilely,  as  others 

*  Recherche,  etc,  Lib.  ii,  p.  2.  c.  7. 
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have  done,  yet  he  took  his  hints  and  his  manner 
from  Plato  and  St.  Austin  principally,  and  ad- 
ded one  beautiful  whimfy  to  another,  till  he  build- 
ed  up  a  fyftem  that  carries  no  convidion  to  the 
mind,  and  only  ferves  to  give  great  admiration  of 
the  author. 


II. 

/^  THE  R  divines,  befides  Cudworth,  have  af« 
fumed   that  God  knows   according   to   our 
manner  of  knowing,  by  the  help  of  ideas.     Thus 
Clarke,  in  his  book  of  Demonftrations,  which 
has  had  much  more  reputation  than  it  deferves, 
affumes  that  goodnefs  and  juftice  in  God  are  the 
fame  as  in  our  ideas,  and  that  the  relations,  pro- 
portions,   and  rationes  of  things    are  abfolutely 
and  necelfarily  what  they  appear  to  be  to  the  un- 
derftandings    of  all   intelligent   beings  j    among 
whom  he  muft  needs  comprehend  the  Supreme 
Being,    fmce  he  makes   thefe  relations,  propor- 
tions, and  rationes  of  things  to  be  the  rule  or  law 
by  which  God  proceeds,  and  for  his  obfervation 
of  which  he  appeals  to  man.     Thus  he  affirms, 
at  leail,  that   God  knows  by  the  help  of  ideas. 
But  Malbranche   outfhoots  him,  and  confines 
the  fupreme  all  perfedl-Being  to  this  human  man- 
ner of  knowing.     He  allows  him  no  other.     He 
denies  that  he  can  have  any   other.     The  ideas 
of  bodies   and  of  all  other  objedls  "  que   nous 
"  n'appercevons  point  par  eux-memes,"  becaufc 
they  are  exterior  to  the  foul,  are  perceived  by  us 
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for  no  other  reafon  but  this,  they  arc  in  God  :  in 
him  we  fee  them.  All  the  ideas  of  created  be- 
ings muft  be  in  God  :  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary 
that  they  fhould  be  fo ;  'becaufe  if  they  had  not 
been  fo,  he  could  not  have  created  fuch  beings, 
*'  Puifqu'autrement  il  n'auroit  pas  pii  les  pro- 
•'  duire."  He  could  no  more  have  made  Adam, 
if  he  had  not  had  the  idea  of  Adam  in  his  mind, 
than  Kneller  could  have  painted  your  pidture, 
if  he  had  not  had  the  idea  of  you  in  his  mind. 

Heathen  divines  built  their  theology,  not 
only  on  phyfical,  but  on  mqral,  philofophy.  They 
made  gods,  not  only  of  the  elements  and  the 
parts  of  this  material  fyilem,  but  of  the  facul- 
ties of  the  human  intelled,  as  of  memory  •,  of  the 
palTions  of  the  mind,  as  of  hope,  fear,  love  j  of 
our  affedions  and  habits,  as  of  piety,  ofjuftice, 
of  virtue,  and  fo  on.  Now  it  feems  that  if  this 
antient  polytheifm  and  idolatiy  was  to  be  renew- 
ed, the  do6lrine  I  have  combated  would  contri- 
bute extremely  to  the  introdu6lion  of  it.  Thelc 
abftrad:  ideas,  every  one  of  which  is  an  eternal 
efience,  an  intelligible  nature,  an  incorporeal  fub- 
ftance,  might  pafs  for  proper  objeds  of  adora- 
tion ;  fince  they  are  reprefented  as  eternal  paterns, 
according  to  which  all  things  are  made  or  done ; 
as  eternal  principles,  by  a  participation  of  which 
every  thing  is  what  it  is.  Why  Ihould  they 
not  be  adored  .''  They  are  independent  on  God : 
nay  God    is   fo  far  dependent  on  them,    that 
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his  will  is  determined,  and  his  condvi6t  and  ope- 
rations are  diredted,  by  them. 

Our  pronenefs  to  meafure  all  other  beings  by 
ourfelves  grows  up  into  ftrange  extravagance 
when  we  prefume  to  meafure  in  fome  fort  even 
God  by  this  rule.  God  has  given  us  a  manner  of 
knowing  fitted  to  our  fyftem,  and  fufficient  for 
all  our  real  bufinefs  in  it.  We  can  conceive  no 
other.  But  is  there  then  no  other  ?  Is  the  pofi- 
tive  nature  of  God,  is  the  extent  of  his  power, 
confined  to  the  limits  of  our  conceptions  ?  There 
is  "an  eye  which  never  winks,  a  fun  which  never 
"  fets :"  but,  with  Dr.  Cudworth's  leave,  the 
abfurdity  lies  on  the  fide  of  the  philofopher  who 
pretends  to  fee  with  this  eye,  and  to  walk  in  the 
brightnefs  or  lucidity,  to  ufe  his  word,  of  this 
fun  ;  not  on  the  fide  of  a  modeft  and  humble 
theift,  who  is  far  from  all  metaphyfical  prefump- 
tion  and  theological  arrogance,  and  therefore  dares 
not  afTume  fo  much  in  his  own  favor,  nor  in  favor 
of  any  created  being.  Such  a  man  will  think 
that  he  makes  a  much  more  appofite  fimile,  when 
he  fays  that  we  are  fhut  up  in  one  of  thofe  dark 
caverns  of  the  univerfe,  mentioned  in  the  Phae- 
do ;  that  there  we  grope  about  after  knowledge, 
not  by  the  light  of  the  fun,  but  by  that  of  a 
fmall  and  dim  taper.  This  lighti,  whatever  it  is, 
was  beftowed  on  us  by  God.  He  gave  us  our 
light.  He  did  not  give  us  his  own.  They  who 
think  in  this  manner  cannot  be  fufpefled  of  being 
too  near  a  kin  to  thofe  antient  theclogues  Aris-^ 
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TOTLE  fpeaks  of,  who  fetched  the  original  of  God 
and  all  things  out  of  night.  They  who  think  in 
the  other  would  do  well  to  confider  Vv-hether  they 
are  not  too  near  a  kin  to  thofe,  who  have  promot- 
ed in  all  ages,  of  heathenifm  and  of  chriftianity, 
fuperllition  in  religion,  paradox  in  philofophyj  and 
enthufiafm  in  both. 

It  may  be  faid,  you  know  it  has  been  faid  by 
one  I  love  and  honor*,  *'  that  the  immediate  ob- 
*'  je6l  of  knowledge  being  called  an  idea,  there 
*'  is  no  inconvenience  in  faying  that  God  knows 
'*  objeds,  that  he  knows  ideas  in  the  proper  (emc 
"  of  the  word,  which  is  Locke*s  fcnfe ;  that  aliho 
"  our  conception  ot  God's  knowledge,  or  any 
*'  other  of  his  attributes,  be  infinitely  inadequate, 
*'  yet  he  faw  no  abfurdity  in  fuppofing  that  hu- 
"  man  knowledge  hath  fome  fmiilitude  to  the  di- 
"  vine,  as  a  thing  finite,  and  imperfedl,  and  weak, 
,"  and  fmall,  can  have  to  that  which  is  infinite  and 
*^  all-perfedt ;  nor  in  fuppofing,  with  the  fcri- 
"  pture,  that  we  are  made  in  the  likenefs  of 
"  God ;  nor  in  fuppofing,  with  the  greek  poet, 
^'  that  we  are  his  offspring  ;  and,  with  the  latin, 
"  that  we  contain  divinae  particulam  aurae."  If 
feems  evident  to  him,  "  that  intellect  is  above 
*'  the  pov/ers  of  motion  and  figure,  and  that  it 
^'  is  of  kind  altogether  incorporeal.'*  I  refpedl 
the  authority  which  made  this  objcdion  to  what  I 
have  faid,  and  fhall  therefore  go  as  far  as  I  can 
in  fubmiffipn  to  it.     I  fee  no  inconveniency  in 
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fpeaking  of  the  divine  ideas,  when  we  fpeak  of 
the  divine  knov/ledge.     On  the  contrary,  I  fee 
much   conveniency  in  it ;    becaufe  I  apprehend 
that  we  can  neither  conceive  any  thing,  nor  ex- 
plain cur  conceptions  on  many  occafions,  concern- 
ing God's   knowledge,  without  afcribing  to  him 
hypothetically  the  fole  manner  of  knowing  that 
is  known  to  us.     But  I  think  it,  however,  both 
abfurd  and  profane  to  pronounce  dogmatically, 
that  this  is  God's  manner  of  knowing,  that  he  has 
no  other,  and  that  without  the  help  of  ideas  he 
could  neither  govern  the  world  as  he  governs  it, 
nor  have  made  it  as  he  made  it.     To  fay,  in  alle- 
gorical or  poetical  ftyle,  that  we  are  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  that  we  are  his  offspring,  or  that  we 
contain  divinae  particulam  aurae,  may  pafs  for 
fome  of  thofe  images  by   which  we  endeavour, 
and  often  improperly  enough,  to  help  our  own 
thoughts,  and  the  communication  of  them  :  but 
furely  they  are  not  to  be  employed  in  the  didac- 
tic ftyle,  and  fo  as  to  pafs,  not  for  diftant  ima- 
ges of  truths  that  we  cannot  contemplate  nearly 
and  directly,  but  for  real  truths  which  we  do  lb 
contemplate.     I  do  not  believe  that  matter   can 
draw  inteliecb,  to  ufe  an  expreiTion  of  L'Abbadie, 
out  of  it's  own  bofom  j  neither  do  I  believe  that 
the  incorporeity  of  the  foul  can  be  proved  from 
the  non-exiftence  of  matter,  which  my  right  re- 
verend friend  takes  to  be  a  demonftrable  point. 
Intelleit  is  certainly  above  the  mere  powers  of 
motion  and  figure,  according  to  all  the  ideas  W€ 
|iave  of  them  j  and  therefore  I  embrace  very  rea- 
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dily  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  aflume  that  God, 
who  has,  without  any  color  of  doubt,  notwith- 
ftanding  fome  logical  and  trifling  cavils,  the  power 
of  doing  it,  has  been  pleafed  to  fuperadd  to  fe- 
veral  fyflems  of  matter,  in  fuch  manner  and  in 
fuch  proportions  as  his  infinite  wifdom  has  thought 
fit,  the  power  of  thinking.  Every  other  hypothefis 
feems  to  me  unconceivable  -,  and  this,  of  which 
fo  much  has  been  faid  here,  particularly  dan- 
gerous. It  might  ferve  to  introduce  polytheifm, 
or  it  is  not  very  far  from  fpinozifm.  I  could 
be  an  anthropomorphite,  and  believe  the  human 
figure  to  be  God's  figure,  as  foon  as  I  could  be- 
lieve the  human  intelleft  to  be  God's  intelled, 
and  the  modifications  of  the  former  to  be  the  mo- 
difications of  the  latter.  If  I  was  abfurd  enough 
to  be  perfuaded  of  this,  I  fhould  be  abfurd  enough 
eafily  to  believe,  with  the  help  of  intelligible  na- 
tures and  incorporeal  fubftances,  or  fubftances 
quafi  incorporeal,  as  many  Gods  as  men ;  and 
to  eredt  a  larger  pantheon  than  the  gods  of  the 
heathen  or  your  faints  require.  If  I  avoided  this 
extreme,  the  fame  hypothefis  might  draw  me  into 
another,  and  I  might  perfuade  myfelf  that,  fincc 
there  is  an  univerfal  mind,  in  which  all  ideas  arc 
contained,  and  of  which  every  particular  mind  is  a 
participation,  every  intelligence,  down  to  the  low- 
eft,  is  a  modification  of  the  fame  mind,  as  every 
material  fyftem  is  a  modification  of  the  fame  mat- 
ter ;  which  would  bid  fair  for  a  compofition  with 
Spinoza:  and  two  fubftances  might  render  a  Su- 
preme Being  as  unneceiTary  as  gne  fubftance,  to 
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which  the  modifications  of  both  kinds  are  afcribed 
in  a  manner  lefs  conformable  to  our  ideas,   and 
much  more  repugnant  to  theology. 

I  HAVE  as  good  a  right  to  deny,  as  the  molt  dog- 
matical writer  can  poflibly  have  to  affirm,  that  the 
Supreme  Being  knows  by  the  intervention  of 
ideas.  Nay  the  negative  is  more  probable  than 
the  affirmative  on  many  accounts,  and  particularly 
on  this,  that  our  manner  of  knowing  feems  nei- 
ther immediate,  abfolute,  nor  perfedl  enough  to  be 
afcribed  to  him.  To  talk  pofirively  of  the  divine 
nature  and  attributes,  and  to  determine,  on  our 
fuppofed  knowledge  of  them,  any  thing  more 
than  we  are  able  to  coUe^i:  from  his  works,  an4 
the  proceedings  of  his  providence,  is  very  great 
prefumption,  tho  the  common  praftice  of  divines. 
But  to  deny  concerning  them  whatever  implies 
the  leaft  defedt  or  imperfection,  is  highly  realbn- 
abie,  and  eflential  to  true  theifm.  Of  the  excel- 
lencies of  God's  nature  we  can  have  no  adequate 
ideas :  they  are  infinite.  But  this  we  can  knqw 
moft  certainly,  that  thofe  things,  which  are  ihort 
even  of  the  excellencies  we  are  able  to  compre- 
hend, ought  not  to  be  afcribed  to  him.  That  the 
iirft  caufe  of  all  things  is  an  intelligent  caufe,  may 
be  proved  invincibly  a  pofteriori,  and  can  be 
proved  no  other  way  :  after  which  it  will  not  re- 
quire much  logic  to  demonftrate  a  priori  that  the 
ail-perfe(5t  l^eing  muil:  be  omnifcient,  as  well  as 
felf-exiilent.  But  how  he  knows,  or  what  know- 
ledge is  in  him,  y/e  are  unable  to  fiiy.     We  may 
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frame  dark  and  confufed  notions  of  knowledge 
vaftly  fuperior  to  our  own  in  kind,  as  well  as  de- 
gree ;  and  we  fliould  do  much  better  to  reft  in 
thefe,  dark  and  confufed  as  they  are,  than  to  frame 
others,  which,  being  deduced  from  our  own,  are 
feemingly  too  adequate  to  be  really  tme.  The 
paft,  the  prefent,  and  the  future,  as  we  conceive 
them,  are  known  alike  to  the  Supreme  Being,  not 
by  the  perception,  the  retention,  or  the  anticipation 
of  ideas,  but  in  a  manner  inconceivable  by  us : 
for  there  is,  I  think,  a  plain  fallacy  in  this  ex- 
prefTion,  that  the  immediate  objeft  of  knowledge 
being  called  an  idea,  we  may  fay  that  God  knows 
an  obje6l,  that  he  knows  an  idea.  When  we  fpeak 
of  objeds  of  human  knowledge,  we  allude  to  the 
fenfe  of  feeing  -,  and  we  apply,  very  properly,  the 
alluiion  to  the  inward  perceptions  of  the  mind. 
But  furely  no  man,  who  tries  to  elevate  his  notions 
of  the  all-perfeft  Being  as  much  as  he  can  above 
the  low  level  of  humanity,  for  fo  I  will  call  what 
we  know  of  the  human  nature,  can  think  the  fame 
allufion  applicable  to  the  Divinity.  Outward  and 
inward  fenfe  have  a  great  connexity  in  the  human 
fyftem.  The  former  gives  occafion  to  the  latter, 
they  help  one  another,  and  both  have  their  objefts. 
But  it  will  no  more  follow  that  God  thinks  like 
pian,  than  that  he  ices  like  man.  Fie  may  hav^ 
confcious  knowledge  of  all  things  pofTible,  as  we 
have  confcious  knowledge  of  our  own  exillencc, 
a  knowledge  which  prevents  even  thought,  fo  far 
from  being  originally,  whatever  we  m.ake  it  after- 
wards, an  objed  of  thought.  But  further.  When 
A  God 
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God  is  faid  to  know  objedls,  he  is  faid  to  know 
ideas.  The  words  are  taken  fynonymoufly  on  this 
occafion.  But  we  mull  diftinguilh  them.  A 
knowledge  of  things  as  they  arc,  and  a  knowledge 
oi  the  ideas  of  them,  are  extremely  different,  as 
different  as  immediate  and  reflefted  light,  as  ab- 
iblute  and  relative  knowledge.  Every  thing  we 
know  is  known  to  us  in  the  fecond  manner  •,  no- 
thing in  the  firft.  Every  thing  is  known  to  God 
in  the  firil :  and  he  has  no  need  of  knowing  any 
thing  in  the  fecond.  As  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fay 
that  God  receives  ideas  from  external  obje<5ts,  fo  is 
it  no  iefs  abfurd  to  fay  either  that  the  divine  mind 
combines  and  abflradts  ideas,  or  that  complex  and 
abilra(5l  ideas  exift  in  it,  or  co-exift  with  it,  like  fo 
many  incorporeal  independent  fubftances,  by  the 
contemplation  of  which  God  has,  and  Plato  and 
his  fcholars  affure  us  that  man  may  have,  real 
knowledge. 

These  hypothetical  refledions,  on  which  I  lay 
no  more  weight  than  they  deferve,  will  ferve  at 
leaft  to  fhew  how  litde  ought  to  be  laid  on  thofe 
dogmas  to  wliich  they  are  oppofed. 

If  the  Supreme  Being  does  not  know  by  the 
help  of  ideas,  the  chain  of  Dr.  Cudworth*s  rea- 
foning  is  broke  in  the  firfl  link  of  it  ;  for  there 
are  then  no  fuch  eternal  abftrad  ideas,  either  in  or 
out  of  the  fupreme  mind,  as  have  been  fuppofed  ; 
and  all  the  incorporeal  fubftances,  with  the  veri- 
ties clinging  like  ivy  about  them,  that  have  bee^i 

faid 
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feid  to  exift  eternally  and  independently,  neither 
cxift,  nor  ever  did  exift,  out  of  the  imaginations 
of  metaphyficians,  thofe  fruitful  nurferiesofphan- 
taftic  fcience* 

Should  any  one  afk,  like  Cud  worth,  and  the 
fixth  objedor  to  the  metaphyfical  meditations  of 
Des  Cartes,  at  what  time  it  was  not  yet  adlually 
true  that  a  triangle  has  three  angles  equal  to  two 
right  angles,  or  when  it  began  to  be  true  that 
twice  four  are  eight  ?  it  would  be  a  full  and  fuf- 
ficient  anfwer  to  fay,  that  the  time  when  neither 
thefe  truths,  nor  the  ideas  from  a  comparifon  of 
which  they  refult,  did  exift,  was  that  wherein  God 
had  not  yet  created  any  intelligence  whofe  manner 
of  knowing  was  by  the  intervention  of  ideas,  and 
that  thefe  ideas  began  to  exift  when  fuch  intelli- 
gent beings  were  adtually  created.  There  never 
was  a  time  when  two  and  two  were  unequal  to  four: 
But  there  was,  we  may  conceive,  a  time  when  their 
equality  did  not  exift,  becaufe  no  numeral  things 
cxifted,  nor  any  mind  to  compare  them  except  th& 
fupreme  mind ;  which,  being  affumed  not  to 
know  by  the  help  of  ideas,  can  no  more  be  faid 
to  compare  than  to  perceive  them,  or  to  perform 
any  operations  about  them.  If  he  who  made  this 
anfwer  was  prefled  by  arguments  drawn  from  the 
confequences  of  it,  he  would  have  at  leaft  the  ad- 
vantage of  retorting  arguments  drawn  from  the 
confequences  of  the  other  hypothefis,  and  of  ftiew- 
ing  that  he,  and  thofe  learned  divines  he  oppofed, 
were  in  a  cafe  very  common  to  theifts  and  atheifts 
2  in 
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in  their  difputes.  He  had  difficulties  in  his  way  i 
they  had  abfurdities  in  theirs.  He  would  own  the 
difficulty  of  accounting  for  knowledge  indepen- 
dently of  ideas :  but  he  would  deraonftrate  thd 
abfurdity  of  maintaining  that  knowledge  in  God 
is  dependent  on  ideas,  and  thefe  ideas  indepen- 
dent on  him.  He  would  have  the  further  advan- 
tage of  flopping  his  inquiries  where  the  means  of 
knowledge  flop  ;  of  conteffing  his  ignorance, 
and  of  prefer ving  that  awful  refpeft  for  the  Su- 
preme Being  which  divines  are  apt,  above  all  other 
men,  to  lofe  by  reafoning  about  his  nature  and  his 
attributes,  as  well  as  his  providence,  in  a  flyie  and 
manner  that  no  other  theifl  prefumes  to  ufe,  and 
to  which  they  have  no  better  pretence  than  that 
which  the  taylor  gives  them  by  making  gowns  for 
them,  and  coats  for  every  one  elfe. 

Were  men,  even  they  who  affeift  to  examine 
like  philofophers,  and  to  inveftigate  truth  in  all 
the  recefTcs  of  it,  lefs  ignorant  of  that  which  is 
neareil  to  them,  of  themfelves,  and  lefs  liable  to 
be  blinded  by  their  affeiStions  and  paflions,  by  the 
force  of  habit  and  the  determining  influence  of 
foif-intereil,  it  would  not  be  fb  eafy  as  it  is,  to 
impofe  fuch  high  opinions  of  the  human,  and  fuch 
low  opinions  of  the  divine,  nature.  In  attempt- 
ing the  firft,  metaphyficians  and  divines  run  the 
riilsL  of  having  the  confcious  knowledge  of  every 
man  oppofed  to  them  ;  for  every  man  knows,  or 
may  know,  that  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  and  his 
Cieans  of  kpowledge,  are  not  fuch  as  they  would 

perfuade 
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perfuade  him  that  they  are.  Every  man  has  rea- 
fon  to  fufped,  from  the  natural  imperfedlions, 
from  the  accidental  infirmities,  from  the  fenfible 
growth,  maturity,  and  decay  of  that  which  thinks 
in  him,  and  from  it's  apparent  dependence  on  the 
body,  that  his  foul,  whatever  it  be,  has  no  affinity 
with  the  all-perfedt  Being.  To  maintain  there- 
fore an  opinion  of  this  affinity,  the  fame  perfons 
have  recourfe  to  another  method,  from  man, 
whom  v/e  can  fee,  to  God,  whom  we  cannot  fee ; 
from  man,  of  whom  we  have  intuitive,  to  God,  of 
whom  we  have  demonftracive,  knowledge  alone, 
and  which  goes  little  further  than  a  certainty  of 
his  exiftence,  and  of  his  infinite  power  and  wif- 
dom,  but  not  fo  far  as  to  reach  his  manner  of 
exifting,  or  his  manner  of  knowing.  The  know-t 
ledge  of  men  is  confined  to  ideas.  They  cannot 
raife  it  higher  in  imagination,  in  their  ov/n,  nor  in 
tliat  of  other  men."  They  try  therefore  to  reduce 
the  divine  knowledge  to  their  own  low  level ;  and, 
lis  ftrange  as  it  is,  it  is  true  that  they  fucceed. 

Let  them  not  fucceed  with  you  and  me.  This 
world,  which  is  the  fcene  of  our  a6lion,  is  the 
fcene  of  our  knowledge  :  we  can  derive  none  that 
is  real  from  any  other,  whatever  intelleftual  worlds 
we  may  imagine.  Let  us  conlider  then  how  it  is 
conilituted,  in  what  relations  we  ftand,  to  what 
ends  we  are  diredted.  Let  us  truft  to  pure  intel- 
left  a  little  lefs  than  we  are  advifed  to  do,  and  to 
our  fenfes  a  little  more.  When  Vv'e  have  examined 
and  compared  the  informations  we  receive  from- 

thefe. 
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thefe,  and  have  reafoned  a  pofteriori  from  tht- 
works  to  the  will  of  God,  from  the  conflitution  of 
the  fyftem  wherein  we  are  placed  by  him  to  our 
intereft  and  duty  in  it,  we  fhall  have  laid  the 
foundations  of  morality  on  a  rock,  inftead  of  lay- 
ing them  on  the  moving  lands,  or  the  hollow 
ground,  that  metaphyfics  point  out  to  us.  Thus 
we  fhall  know,  as  God  defigned  we  fhould  know, 
and  purfue,  as  far  as  our  part  extends,  the  plan  of 
infinite  wifdom.  Inftead  of  amufmg  ourfelves 
vainly  with  a  falfe  fublime,  let  us  keep  foberly 
within  the  bounds  of  our  nature ;  let  us  reafon 
cautioufly,  pronounce  modeftly,  praftife  fincerely, 
and  hope  humbly.  To  do  this,  is  to  be  wife  and 
good  :  and  to  be  wife  and  good,  is  better  far  than 
to  be  a  philofopher,  a  metaphyfician,  or  even  a 
divine. 

The  law  of  their  nature  is  the  concern  of  all 
men  alike.  All  men  are,  therefore,  able  alike  to 
difcover  this  law,  and  the  conftitution  of  things 
from  which  it  is  derived.  All  men  do  not  difco- 
ver it  indeed  alike,  tho  all  men,  even  the  moft  fa- 
vage  and  ignorant,  have,  as  I  believe,  fome  im- 
perfect notions  of  it,  which  obfervation  and  ex- 
perience force  into  their  minds.  If  there  are  any 
creatures  of  human  figure,  to  whom  even  thus 
much  cannot  be  afcribed,  which  I  do  not  believe, 
they  are  ranked  as  improperly  under  the  human 
fpecies,  as  they  would  be  if  they  had  a  different 
figure.  Ignorance  about  the  law  of  nature,  like 
ignorance  about  many  other  truths,  to  which  no 

man 
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man  can  refufe  his  afTent  when  they  are  propofed 
to  his  underftanding,  is  due  to  fome  or  more  of 
thofe  many  reafons,  by  which  men  are  diverted 
from  the  purfuit  of  attainable  knowledge,  or  {top- 
ped in  it :  and  their  errors,  in  this  cafe,  may  be 
imputed,  in  fome  degree,  to  the  fame  caufes,  as 
well  as  to  affeftions,  paflions,  and  the  force  of 
cuftom.  But  philofophers,  divines,  and  lawyers, 
who  divefb,  or  Ihould  divefl,  themfelves  of  af- 
fedlions  and  paflions,  and  pay  no  regard  to  cu- 
ftom, run,  by  a  contrary  method,  into  a  variety  of 
contrary  opinions  concerning  one  of  the  plaineft 
and  moil  important  objeds  of  our  thoughts.  The 
former  flop  Ihort  of  that  knowledge  which  lies 
within  the  bounds  of  human  comprehenfion.  The 
latter  overlook  it,  whilft  they  aim  at  knowledge 
that  is  unattainable,  becaufe  it  lies  beyond  the 
bounds  of  human  nature,  and  therefore  of  human 
comprehenfion. 

The  notions,  on  which  Cudworth  endeavours 
to  ground  eternal  and  immutable  morality,  have 
prevailed  much,  with  fome  difference  in  the  re- 
prefentation  of  them,  among  antient  and  modern 
theifts.  Let  us  mention  two  of  the  latter  only, 
bcfides  himfelf,  Grotius  and  Clarke. 

One  would  be  tempted  to  think  that  when  thefe 
men  affert  the  eternity,  independency,  and  immu-^ 
tability  of  the  great  principles  of  the  law  of  our 
nature,  they  mean  all  this  comparatively  only; 
comparatively  with  civil  laws,  which  are  novel, 

Vo  L.  in.  B  b  depen- 
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dependent  on  the  will  of  man,  and  mutable  at  his 
pleafure.  One  might  think  it  ftrange  too  that 
they  Ihould  not  diflinguifh  between  the  divine  pre- 
fcience,  and  the  divine  inftitution ;  or  imagine  a 
law,  made  for  man,  co-cternal  with  God.  But 
their  theological  purpofe  in  maintaining  an  opi- 
nion liable  to  fo  many  objections,  and  quite  un- 
necelTary  to  the  eflablifhment  of  our  moral  obli- 
gations on  the  firmeft  foundation,  will  appear  in 
the  courfe  of  thefe  reflections.  Divines,  among 
whom  the  great  lawyer  we  have  mentioned  has  a 
juft  right  to  be  reckoned,  fee  far  before  them,  and 
are  determined  in  laying  of  principles  by  the  con- 
fequences  they  intend  to  draw. 


PuFFENDORF  *  IS  of  a  Contrary  ophiion  to  Gro- 
Tius.  He  cenfures  very  juftly  thofe,  who,  like 
him,  endeavour  to  join  with  God  any  coeval,  ex- 
trinfecal  principle,  which  they  afiume  that  he  was 
obliged  to  follow  in  aiTigning  the  forms  and  ef- 
fences  of  things.  He  maintains  that  the  actions 
of  men  are  perfe(5lly  indifferent,  if  you  fet  afide 
the  confiderarion  of  all  law  divine  and  human  ; 
that  the  morality  of  aftions  in  a  focial  creature  is 
derived  from  that  focial  nature  which  God  has 
been  pleafed  to  give  him,  and  not  from  any  im- 
mutable necelTity  ;  and  he  fiiews  how  ill  thofe  paf- 
higes  of  fcripture,  wliich  Grotius  quotes,  are 
applied  to  prove  an  original  law  fo  truly  common 
to  God  and  man,  that'  God  permits  himfelf  to  be 
judged  according  to  it. 


*  Law  of  nature  and  nations,  L.  i.  c.  2. 
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Clarke  has,  in  our  time,  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf  in  defence  of  the  doclrine  we  oppofe.  He  has 
made  it  the  firfl:  propofition  in  his  Evidences  of 
natural  and  revealed  religion,  v^ith  a  magiflerial 
air,  and  all  the  confidence  of  thofe  men  who  talk 
on  every  occafion  of  nothing  lefs  than  demon- 
flration.  "  Fidenter  fane,  ut  folent  iiti,  nihil  tarn 
"  verens,  quanl  ne  dubitare  aliqua  de  re  videre- 
■*'  tur*."  This  propofition,  however,  on  which 
he  prefumes  to  reft  fo  important  a  caufe,  as  on  the 
angular  ftone  of  all  religion,  will  appear  to  be  ab- 
furd  and  inconfiftent,  when  it  is  once  analyfed  ; 
and  his  proofs  of  it  will  appear  to  prove  nothing, 
or  to  prove  what  is  out  of  difpute.  Thus  I  think  : 
and  if  I  think  rightly,  there  is  the  more  reafon  to 
demolilh  this  falfe  foundation  becaufe  it  is  as  eafy, 
as  necefiary,  to  lay  one  that  is  undeniably  true. 

The  general  abfurdity  and  inconfiftency  of  this 
propofition  lies  here.  The  demonftrator  con- 
founds in  it  two  contrary  propofitions  j  and  Aid- 
ing, infenfibly  to  many  readers,  from  that  which 
no  reafonable  man  can  admit,  into  that  which 
every  reafonable  man  muft  admit,  he  means  no- 
thing by  a  pomp  of  v/ords,  or  he  means  to  make 
the  proofs  of  the  latter  pafs  for  proofs  of  the 
former.  He  afierts  that  necefiary  and  eternal  re- 
lations of  different  things  to  one  another,  and  the 
confequent  fitnefs  and  unfitnefs  of  application  of 

*  TuLLY  Denat.  dcor.  Lib.i.  fpeaking  of  VELLEiusthe 
epicurean. 
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thefe  things  and  of  their  relations,  determine  the 
will  of  God  always  and  neceflarily  to  chufe  to  aft 
only  what  is  agreeable  tojuftice,  equity,  goodnefs, 
and  truth,  that  is,  to  thofe  abflract  ideas,  in  order 
to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  univerfe.     Thefe  ex- 
preflions  lead  me,  they  cannot  but  lead  me,  to  un- 
derftand  that  the  fame  doflrine  is  intended,  as,  we 
have  faid,  no  reafonable  man,  no  good  theift  moft 
certainly,  can  admit,  the  do6lrine  of  eternal  inde- 
pendent effences,  as  it  has  been  taught.     But  the 
Hate  of  the  queflion  is  changed  at  once  :  for,  after 
afferting  that  all  fubordinate  rational  beings  ought 
to  determine  their  wills,  and  condudt  their  aftions, 
by  the  fame  eternal  rules  by  which  God  proceeds 
in  governing,  and  therefore  proceeded  in  creating, 
the  world ;  the  inftances  brought  to  prove  it  are 
all  relative  to  our  human  ftate,  and  the  rules  are 
fuch  as  could  be  no  rules  antecedently  to  the  exi- 
llence  of  fubordinate  rational  beings,  and  moral 
agents.     Let  us  mention  two  or  three  of  thefe  in- 
ftances.    That  God  is  infinitely  fuperior  to  man, 
is  as  clear  no  doubt,  as  that  infinity  is  larger  than  a 
point,  or  eternity  longer  than  a  moment.     That 
men  fliould  worfhip  and  obey  God,  for  I  dare  not 
ufe  theological  familiarity  and  talk  of  imitating 
God,  is  as  fit,  as  it  is  true  that   they  [^depend  on 
him.     In  fhort,  general  benevolence,  fidelity  in 
particular  compafts,  and  all  the  duties  of  natural 
religion,  arife  moft  evidently  from  a  fitnefs  of  ap- 
plication of  different  things,  and  their   different 
relations,  arifing  from  the  nature  which  God,  ac- 
cording to  his  good  pleafure  has  bellowed  upon 

us. 
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us,  and  from  that  of  the  fyflem  which  he  has  ccn- 
ftituted,  and  wherein  he  has  placed  us.     That  God 
is  fuperior  to  man,   and  that  man  ought  to  wor- 
ihip  and  obey  God,  are  truths  that  have  exifled 
ever  fince  there  was  fuch  a  rational  creature  as  man 
to  perceive  them,  and  to  fland  in  fuch  a  relation 
to  God.     That  benevolence,  fidelity,  and  every 
other  moral  obligation  has  exifhed  likewifc,  ever 
Iince  there  was  fuch  a  moral  agent  as  man  to  be 
obliged  by  them,  and  to  fland  in  fuch  relations  as 
we  ftand  to  one  another.     Is  it  not  enough  that 
we  go  as  high  as  our  nature,  to  difcover  the  laws 
of  it .''    To  what  purpofe  do  we  make  that  intri- 
cate, by  metaphyfical  abftradions,  which  God  has 
made  fo  extremely  plain  .'' 

I  MIGHT  afk,  to  what  purpofe  this  kind  of  le- 
gerdemain is  employed  in  reafoning  ?    After  Dr. 
CuDWORTH  has  talked  dogmatically  of  eternal, 
immutable,   independent   natures,  it   comes   out 
that  he  does  not  mean  real  natures,  but  the  ideas 
that  we  frame  of  natures  that  we  affume.     Much 
in  the  fame  manner,  after  Dr.  Clarke  has  talked, 
at  leaft  as  dogmatically,  of  an  eternal  rule  by  which 
God  has  always  afted  neceffarily,  and  of  juftice, 
equity,  goodnefs,  and  truth,  as  of  intelligible  na- 
tures which  have  always  exifted,  and  agreeably  to 
which  God  has  always  direded  his  condud,  he 
proceeds  to  talk  of  this  very  rule  not  as  a  rule 
eternally  refulting  from  the  eternal  and  indepen- 
dent differences  of  things  and  of  their  relations, 
but  as  a  rule  refulting  from  a  fyftem  of  beings 
B  b  3  whom 
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whom  God  created  in  time,  and  from  the  relation 
in  which  he  conftituted  them  to  himfelf  and  to 
one  another.     No  man  will  deny  that  a  fquare  is 
double  to  a  triangle  of  equal  bafe  and  height,  from 
all  eternity  if  the  do6lor  pleafes,  and  rather  than 
engage  in  fuch  ufelefs  difquifitions :    but  every 
man  of  common  fenfe  will  deny  that  there  could 
be  a  law  of  human  nature  before  any  fuch  nature 
was  in  being.     Clarke  raifes  man  firft  to  aft  by 
the  fame  rule,  by  which  God  made  and  governs 
the  univerfe  :  and  after  that,  he  reftrains  infinite 
knowledge  and  wifdom  to  aft  by  the  fame  rule 
by  which  the  creatures  of  God  determine,  or  ought 
to  determine,    their   wills,   and  according  to  the 
ideas  that  they  derive  from  the  contemplation  of 
their  own  fyftem  of  being  ;  that  is,  ofafmall, 
and  doubtlefs  an  inconfiderable,  part  of  the  uni- 
verfe, not,  by  immenfe  degrees,  of  the   whole. 
*'  Quo  teneam  Protea  nodo  ?''    By  the  firfl  we  are 
bewildered  in  metaphyfical  abftraftions,  that  have 
j\o  tendency  to  promote  morality ;    and  by  the 
laft,   divines  obtain  a  latitude  of  making  what 
hypothefes  they  pleafe,   and  a  pretence  of  reafon- 
ing  with  the  fame  licence  about  the  defigns  and 
conduft  of  the  living  God,  as  they  would  take  in 
reafoning  about  thofe  of  a  dead,  but  not  of  a  living, 
monarch.     This  is  the  true  theological  fecret  : 
and  I  believe  you  will  think  it  is  fo,  when  we  come 
to  confider   Clarke's   doftrine   concerning  the 
moral  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  ufe 
he  makes  of  it. 

But 
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But  to  carry  on  the  analyfe  of  this  flrfl:  pro- 
pofition.     We  are  told  in  it  that  thefe  eternal  and 
necelTary  differences  of  things,   for  fuch  they  are 
ftill  called,  caufe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  men,  or  lay 
an  obligation  upon  them,  to  act  according  to  this 
rule,  feparate  from  the  confideration  of  the  will  of 
God,  and  from  any  expectation  of  reward,  or  fear 
of  punifhment,  annexed  either  by  natural   con- 
fequence  or  by  pofitive  appointment.     Now  furely 
this  muft  be  thought  a  very  odd  method  of  pro- 
moting natural  religion,  and  giving  evidences  of 
it,  fince  it  puts  the  atheifl  and  the  theift  into  the 
fame  cafe ;  and  as  rules  were  inconfiftently  jumbled 
together  before,    fo   characters  are   now.      The 
atheill  may  have   regard   to  natural   differences 
alone,  and  to  the  confequences  of  afting  or  not 
afting  according  to  them.     He  may  fee  that  al- 
tho  hum.an  adlions,  confidered  merely  as  natural^ 
and  abftra6tedly  from  all  relations,  circumllances, 
and  confequences,  might  be  deemed  abfolutely  in- 
different, yet  no  human  aftion  can  be  fo  con- 
fidered.    The  atheift,  therefore,  may  think  him- 
feif  very  truly   under  an   obligation  of  intereft, 
arifmg  from  t'he  different   confequences  of  his 
actions,  tho  he  acknowledges  no  divine  legiflature  : 
and  he  would  lauglv  very  juftly  at  the  man  who 
fhouid  tell  him  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  pafs 
over  the  bridge,  tho  he  might  be  drowned  in  the 
torrent,  becaufe  there  was  no  a6t  of  parliament  for 
it.    The  theift  indeed  muft  think  himfelf,  in  this 
refpect,  under  an  obligation  of  duty,  as  well  as  in- 

B  b  4  tereft. 
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tereft.  Whatever  aftions  are  naturally  good  or 
evil,  muft  appear  to  him  to  be  fo  morally.  They 
derive  their  particular  natures  from  the  confti- 
tution  of  our  fyftem.  They  might  not  have  been 
what  they  are,  if  this  fyftem  had  not  been  what  it 
is:  and  this  fyftem  could  not  have  been  what  it  is, 
if  God,  who  made  it,  had  not  willed  that  it  ftiould 
be  fo.  Nay,  even  on  the  fuppofition  of  eternal 
neceiTary  differences,  and  independent  natures,  it 
would  be  ftill  true  that  the  will  of  God  conftitutes 
the  obligation  of  dury.  It  v.-ould  be  falfe  to  af- 
fert,  in  the  terms  of  this  propofition,  that  the  fup- 
pofed  eternal  necelTary  differences  of  things  con- 
ftitute  it  alone.  How  independent  foever  we  fup- 
pofe  the  different  natures  of  things  to  be,  it  de- 
pended moft  certainly  on  the  will  of  God,  who 
made  the  fyftem,  to  introduce  them  into  it  as  he 
thought  fit.  If  he  did  not  make,  he  affembled, 
he  ordered  them ;  and  whatever  obligation  refults 
from  them,  in  this  fyftem,  refults  from  them  there- 
fore by  his  will,  and  is  impofed  by  it.  Once 
more,  and  to  conclude  this  analyfe.  It  is  plainly 
falfe  to  affert  that  men  are  obliged  to  obferve  the 
laws  of  nature  on  abftrad  confiderations,  and  for 
reafons  alone  of  the  fame  kind,  as  thofe  which  de- 
termine them  to  agree  about  proportions  or  dif- 
proportions  in  geometry  and  arithmetic.  The 
advantages  or  difadvantages,  annexed  by  natural 
confequence  to  the  obfervation  or  breach  of  the 
law  of  nature,  do  certainly  determine  the  atheift 
who  obferves  it  without  believing  a  law  in  the 
ftrid  fenfe  of  the  word,  but  believing  an  obligation 
z  in 
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in  the  ftri6lefl :  and  it  is  manifefl  that  no  other 
confideration  can,  nor,  on  his  principles,  ought 
to  determine  him.  The  theift  is  determined  by 
the  fame  advantages  or  difad vantages  ftill  more 
flrongly,  becaufe  he  looks  on  them  as  annexed, 
not  only  by  natural  confequence,  but  by  pofitive 
and  divine  appointment.  I  fpeak  of  the  theift  as 
a  phiiofopher  only.  If  we  confidered  him  as  a 
chriftian,  we  fhould  confider  him  under  the  in- 
fluence of  further  and  greater  advantages  or  dif- 
advantages,  annexed  by  the  fame  divine  appoint- 
ment. Thus  the  matter  ftands  very  clearly  :  and 
tho  men  may  puzzle  it  by  playing  with  the  words 
inducement,  obligation,  will  of  a  fuperior,  law, 
and  others,  they  cannot  alter  the  ftate  of  it. 

Right  reafon  confifts  in  a  conformity  with 
truth,  and  truth  in  a  conformity  with  nature. 
Nature,  or  the  aggregate  of  things  which  are,  is 
the  great  fource  from  whence  all  the  rivulets  of 
real  knowledge  muft  be  'derived.  When  we  can- 
not go  up,  and  as  far  as  we  cannot  go  up  thither, 
we  muft  remain  in  ignorance  :  and  Vv'e  may  be  the 
more  contented  to  remain  fo  in  feveral  cafes,  be- 
caufe Vv^e  go  up  in  feveral  to  the  fpring  head,  or  at 
leaft  as  far  towards  it,  as  the  Author  of  all  nature 
thought  it  necefTary  that  creatures  in  our  rank  of 
being  fhould  go.  It  is  a  ftrong  inftance  of  the' 
perverfity  of  the  human  will,  but  it  is  true  in  fad, 
that  men  attempt  often  to  go  beyond  nature,  for 
no  better  a  reafon  than  this,  becaufe  they  cannot 
go  up  to  it ;  or  than  this,  becaufe  they  do  not  find 

that 
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thiat  to  be,  which  imagination  had  told  them  might 
be.  Thefe  men  are  metaphyficians  :  and  by  this 
method  they  have  fallen  at  all  times  into  error,  or 
into  fomething  worfe  perhaps  than  error,  but  worfe 
furely  than  ignorance,  into  doubt,  perplexity, 
needlefs  difquifitions,  and  endlefs  difputation. 
Thus  it  has  fared  with  the  greateft  fcholars,  and 
with  men  of  the  niceft  difcernment  and  acutenefs, 
with  CuDwoRTH,  for  inftance,  and  with  Clarke. 
In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  fafeft  fide  is  that  of  igno- 
rance :  if  he  may  be  called  ignorant,  who  keeps 
within  the  obvious  bounds  of  nature  and  truth, 
and  prefumes  to  continue  the  purfuit  of  know- 
ledge no  further.  Ignorance  belongs  more  pro- 
perly to  him  who  is  thought  to  know,  whillt  he 
tranfgrefies  thefe  bounds,  and  calls  every  hypo- 
thefis  a  demonftration. 

That  the  philofophers  we  have  mentioned  are 
guilty  of  this  abfurdity,  has  been  fliewn  :  and  it 
would  not  be  hard  to  Ihew,  by  many  proofs,  that 
whilft  they  pretend  to  eftablilTi  morality,  they  do 
real  injury  to  theifm.  They  make  the  incompre- 
henfibk  Being,  in  a  certain  fenfe,  too  compre- 
henfible,  and  the  knov/ledge  of  the  all-perfcft  Be- 
ing too  nearly  aUied  to  the  imperfedion  of  the 
human. 

Things  are  what  they  are  by  nature,  not  by 
will,  lays  Cudworth.  Would  it  not  be  more 
coniiftent  with  theifm  to  fay,  things  are  what  they 
are  by  immutable  natures,  which  the  will  of  God 

has 
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has  given  them  ?  Would  it  not  be  more  within 
the  bounds  of  human  conception,  and  therefore 
more  reafonable,  to  fay,  that  God  conftituted  thefe 
natures  in  conftituting  this  fyftem ;  than  to  afllime 
that  thefe  natures,  which  are  contained  in  our 
fyftem,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  which  we  arrive 
no  other  way  than  by  the  gradual  knowledge  that 
we  acquire  of  our  fyftem,  are  independent  on  it 
and  on  the  God  who  made  it  ? 

The  reafon  of  things,  deduced  from  their  dif- 
ferences, from  their  different  relations,  and  from 
the  different  confequences  of  their  applications, 
may  be  fufficient  for  the  atheift.  He  may  refer 
the  whole  to  the  powers  and  operations  of  fome- 
thing,  he  knows  not  what,  but  fomething  felf- 
exiftent  and  eternal,  which  he  thinks  fit  to  call  the 
univerfe,  or  univerfal  nature.  The  theift  is  not  fo 
content.  The  reafon  of  things  is  to  him  that 
clue  by  which  he  conduds  himfelf  in  difcovering 
the  exiftence  of  God,  and  the  will  of  God,  as  far 
as  man  is  an  objeft  of  it.  But  the  will  of  God  is 
fomething  lefs,  and  the  reafon  of  things  is  fome- 
thing more,  in  the  efteem  of  fuch  of  thefe  men  as 
call  themfelves  divines.  An  eternal  reafon  of 
things,  arifing  from  their  independent  natures,  and 
known  to  man,  as  well  as  to  God,  is,  according 
.to  thefe  philofophers  and  divines,  the  true  criterion 
of  moral  good  and  evil,  the  rule  by  which  the 
Creator  and  the  creature  are  obliged  alike  to  aft  j 
with  this  difference,  arifing  from  the  perfeflions  of 
ppe  ^iiid  the  imperfedions  of  the  other,  God  can- 
4  not 
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not  act:  otherwife,  man  may.  Is  it  not  to  be  ap- 
prehended tkat  men,  tainted  with  fuch  notions  as 
thefe,  will  reafon  conflantly  a  priori,  and  from 
them,  down  to  their  moral  obligations  :  the  con- 
fequenCG  of  which  may  be,  that  thefe  obligations 
will  become  as  unfixed  and  as  fiuftuating  in  their 
minds,  as  general  and  abftraft  ideas  ufually  are  ?  , 
Is  it  not  to  be  apprehended  that  they  will  never 
condefcend  to  reafon  a  pofteriori,  and  from  the 
aftiial  conftitution  of  things,  up  to  the  will  of  God 
and  the  duty  of  man  -,  the  confequence  of  which 
would  be  to  eftablifli  a  rule  of  judgment  concern- 
ing the  great  principles  of  moral  obligations,  as 
invariable  as  the  obligations  themfelves  ? 

These  metaphyfical  divines  are,  for  this  rea- 
fon, the  more  to  be  condemned,  that,  whilfl  they 
pretend  to  knowledge,  that  neither  men  nor  an- 
gels, I  prefume,  are  capable  of  having,  knowledge 
of  divine  ideas,  and  of  the  rule  by  which  infinite 
wifdom  governs,  and  whilfl  they  would  entice  us 
by  learned  language,  vague  expreffions,  and  falfe 
airs  of  demonftration,  to  feek  the  laws  of  our  na- 
ture out  of  the  fcene  of  our  nature,  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  clear  conceptions  we  are  able  to  have; 
this  very  law  is  enadted  in  all  the  works  of  God, 
promulgated  in  terms  the  moft  proportionable  to 
human  conception,  and  writ  in  charadlers  fo  plain 
that  he  who  runs  may  read  them. 

The  great  principles  of  moral  truth  are  as  much 
founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  as  thofe  of  mathe- 
matical 
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matical  truth :  and  it  is  not  a  little  lefs  abfurd  to 
contradid  the  former  by  our  words  or  a6tions, 
than  to  deny  the  latter.     If  the  latter  of  thefe  have 
an  advantage  in  this  refpedt,  that  the  demonftra- 
tions  of  them  are  carried  on  with  greater  lleadi- 
nefs  and  precifion,  by  the  immediate  and  joint  af- 
fiftance  of  fenfe  and  intelled:  ♦,  the  former  have  an 
advantage,  for  fuch  it  may  be  reckoned,  of  ano- 
ther tind.     We  perceive  the  truth  of  both  with 
equal   evidence ;    but   as   the  former  are  much 
more  important  to  us  than  the  latter,  we  may  be 
ignorant  of  all  mathematical,  we  cannot  be  fo  of 
all  moral,  truth.     We  difcover  one,  the  other  dif- 
covers  itfelf ;  it  obtrudes  itfelf  on  the  mind,  and 
the  mind   perceives   it  with   greater  fatisfa<5lion. 
He  who  demonftrates  that  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  or  that  a 
fquare  is  double  to  a  triangle  of  equal  bafe  and 
height,  has  a  dry  inward  complacency.     But.  he 
who  contemplates  the  obvious  advantages  of  be- 
nevolence and  juftice  to  fociety,  and  of  fociety  to 
mankind,  will  feel  a  pleafure  much  more  fenfi- 
ble  :  and  the  fame  proportion  will  hold  in  all  the 
progrefs  the  mind  makes  to  difcover  mathematical, 
and  moral  truth. 


IIL 

"I  F  any  man  fliould  advance,  that  we  ought  to 
proceed  on  the    known  principles  of  mathe- 
matics, not  becaufe  there  are  fuch  in  nature,    but 
becaufe  mathematicians  have  made  an  agreement 

or 
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or  compact  to  proceed  upon  them  as  if  there  were 
fuch,  I  fufped  that  he  would  be  efteemed  mad. 
What  then  was  Hobbes,  his  predeceflbrs,  and 
his  fucceflbrs,  who  affirmed  that  all  diftindion 
between  moral  good  and  evil,  juft  and  unjuft,  is 
eftabhfhed  folely  by  civil  infricution ;  and  that 
our  moral  obligations  are  derived  from  the  laws 
of  fociety,  not  from  the  law  of  nature  ?  This  ex- 
travagant fyftem  has  been  over  and  over  refuted 
by  many  writers  of  our  own  and  other  countries. 
Some  refleftlons,  fuch  as  my  firft  thoughts  fug- 
ged to  me,  I  too  will  beftow  upon  it.  They 
lliall  not  be  long  :  and  whether  they  are  new  or 
no,  they  fhall  not  be  copied  from  any  one.  It 
feems  then  to  me  that  civil  focieties  could  not 
have  been  formed,  nor  the  diftincftion  of  juft  and 
unjuft,  nor  the  honeftum  and  decorum  of  life  have 
been  eftabliftied,  if  there  had  not  been,  antece- 
dently, fuch  a  law  of  nature  as  Hobbes  denies, 
and  direftly  oppofite  to  that  which  he  fuppofes. 
Your  great  predeceflbrs,  Amphion  and  Orpheus, 
would  have  ftrung  their  lyres  to  little  purpofe,  if 
there  had  not  been  a  correfponding  unifon  in  the 
human  conftitution.  The  letter  of  the  fable  would 
have  proved  true,  as  foon  as  the  moral  of  it  j  ftones 
would  have  leaped  into  order,  and  have  buildcd 
themfelves  into  walls  ;  tigers  and  wolves  would 
have  grown  tame  and  have  formed  peaceful  focie- 
ties, as  foon  as  men,  if  there  had  not  been  a  law 
of  nature  peculiar  to  man  :  there  was  therefore 
fuch  a  lav/.  We  may  confider  man  in  a  ftate  of 
Mature  as  an  artlefs,  but  we  muft  confider  him  in  no 

ftate 
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ftate  as  an  irrational,  creature  :  and  to  have  been 
fuch  a  creature  as  Hobbes  reprefents  him,  he 
mud  have  been  rather  irrational  than  artlefs. 
The  proof  th'at  this  philofopher  brings  to  fliew 
that  man  is  made  by  difcipline,  that  is,  the  dilci- 
pline  of  civil  or  political  government,  and  not  by 
nature,  fit  for  fociety,  is  a  ftrange  one  indeed. 
He  fays,  that  "  Societies  are  confederacies  -," 
which  is  true  in  a  proper  fenfe :  "  that  the  force  of 
"  the  conventions,  by  which  they  are  framed,  is 
"  unknown  to  children  and  illiterate  people,  and 
"  the  utility  of  them  to  thofe  who  never  experi- 
"  enced  the  evils  that  arife  from  the  want  of  fo- 

*'  ciety that  it  is  manifeft  therefore  (all 

"  men  being  born  children)  that  all  men  are  born 
**  unfit  for  fociety,  and  that  many,  perhaps  the 
"  greateft  number,  remain  fome  how  or  other 
"  unfit  for  it  as  long  as  they  live :  that  all  thefe 
"  however,  the  adult  as  well  as  ini"ants,  have  the 
"  human  nature  :"  and  from  hence  he  draws  the 
eonclufion  I  have  mentioned.  Now  for  thofe  who 
never  experience  the  evils  that  men  are  expofed 
to  out  of  fociety,  it  is  enough  to  fay  that  they 
feel,  and  muft  feel,  without  the  help  of  this  con- 
trail, unlefs  they  are  idiots,  the  benefits  of  focie- 
ty •,  and  for  the  reft,  his  argument  is  no  better 
than  this  would  be :  All  men  are  born  infants, 
infants  have  not  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  fome  men  are 
born  dumb,  and  have  it  not  during  their  whole 
lives;  men  are  therefore  by  their  nature  incapa- 
ble, or  unfit  to  fpeak.  If  men  were  for  any  time, 
for  years  or  ages,  in  that  flate  of  v/ar  and  confu- 

fion 
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fion  which  Hobbes  aflfumes  to  be  their  natural 
Hate,  it  would  not  follow  that  every  one  had,  by 
nature,  a  right  to  do  what  every  one  had,  by  par- 
ticular circumftances  and  contingency  of  events, 
the  power  to  do.  It  would  only  follow  that  in- 
ftindt  determines  fooner,  and  appetite  and  pafllon 
more  ftrongly,  than  reafon.  It  would  only  fol- 
low that  the  fpring  of  human  nature  exerted  it's 
force,  before  the  balance,  which  is  defigned  to 
controU  and  regulate  the  impulfes  of  it,  was  put 
into  activity,  as  it  muft  be  according  to  the  fame 
nature,  by  time  and  experience.  But  the  cafe 
aflumed  has  no  pretence  to  be  admitted  ;  neither 
is  it  pofTible  to  conceive,  on  any  fuppofition,  fuch 
a  ftate  of  mankind  as  the  philofopher  of  Mal- 
mefbury  had  figured  to  himfelf.  How  ever  you 
fuppofe  the  human  race  to  have  begun,  focieties, 
little  indeed,  but  focieties  ftill,  muft  have  been 
co-eval  with  it.  If  there  was  a  firft  man  and  a 
firft  woman,  they  and  their  children,  for  thefe 
could  not  nurfe  and  educate  themfelves,  muft 
have  conftituted  a  firft  fociety.  If  numbers  of 
men  and  women  fprung  out  of  the  earth  at  once, 
there  might  be  fome  contefts  among  the  men  about 
thefe  primitive  ladies,  and  fome  violence  might 
be  employed,  and  fome  confufion  might  arife,  in 
the  immediate  hurry  of  copulation.  But  after 
that,  the  fame  inftind,  which  had  caufed  vari- 
ance, would  have  formed  focieties.  Famiilies 
would  have  been  foon  raifed -,  and  the  authority, 
fubordination,  order,  and  union,  neceflfary  to  their 
well  being,  muft  have  followed  naturally  :  as  we 

may 
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may  obferve  that  they  do  among  the  moft  favage 
people.  Men  never  were,  becaufe  they  could 
never  fubfift,  in  a  ftate  of  abfolute  individuality. 
Self-love,  direfted  by  inftlndl  to  mutual  pleafure, 
made  the  union  of  man  and  woman.  Self-love 
made  that  of  parents  and  children.  Self-love  be- 
gat fociability  ;  and  reafon,  a  principle  of  human 
nature,  as  well  as  inftincf,  improved  it.  Reafon 
improved  it,  extended  it  to  relations  more  remote, 
and  united  feveral  families  into  one  community, 
as  inftind:  had  united  feveral  individuals  into  one 
family.  Reafon  performed  this  by  the  help  of 
experience  :  and  what  is  the  cffcvSt  of  experi- 
ence ?  It  is  not  to  make  any  thing  new  in  nature  : 
it  is  to  difcover  what  was  in  nature,  tho  unob- 
ferved  before.  We  might  fay  as  truly  that  Co- 
lumbus difcovered  a  new  world,  in  the  abfolute 
as  well  as  relative  fenfe  of  the  word,  as  to  fay, 
v/ith  HoBBEs,  that  when  men  diftinguifhed  be- 
tween jufh  and  unjuft,  and  made  laws  and  infli- 
tutions  on  that  diftinftion,  they  made  that  to  be 
juft  or  unjuft  which  was  indifferent  before.  The 
natural  obligation  to  exercife  benevolence,  to  ad- 
minifter  juftice,  and  to  keep  compafts,  is  as  evi- 
dent to  human  reafon,  as  the  defire  of  happinefs 
is  agreeable  to  human  inftindt.  We  defire  by 
inftindt,  we  acquire  by  reafon.  The  natural  dc-^ 
fire  leads  us  neceflarily  to  the  natural  obligation  : 
and  we  proceed,  in  this  cafe,  from  intuitive  to  de- 
monftrative  knowledge,  by  the  fame  fure  fleps, 
by  which  we  proceed  from  the  knowledge  of  our 
own,  to  that  of  God's,  exiftence.  The  law  of  na. 
VoL.  III.  C  c  ture. 
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ture,  or  of  right  reafon,  is  the  real  original  of  all 
pofitive  laws.  Such  it  appeared  to  Tully  % 
"  Ergo  eft  lex,"  fays  he,  "  juftorum  injuftorum- 
*'  que  diftinflio  ad  illam  antiquiflimam  et  rerum 
"  omnium  principem  exprefla  naturam,  ad  quam 
"  leges  hominum  diriguntur."  As  the  civil 
laws  derive  their  authority  from  a  conformity  to 
this  original,  fo  it  is  their  real,  or  fuppofed  ten- 
dency to  the  fame  end  that  induces  men  to  fub- 
mit  to  them.  Tully  ^  fhall  fupport  my  opinion 
again.  It  is  certain,  according  to  him,  that  they 
who  gave  laws  to  mankind  "  populis  oftendifle 
'*  fe  ea  fcripturos  atque  laturos,  quibus  illi  ad- 
*'  fcriptis  fufceptifque  honefte  beateque  viverent*. 

a  De  Leg.  Lib.  ii.  •>  Ibid. 

*  Tho  I  would  not  take  Tully  for  my  guide  in  matters 
of  the  firfl  philofophy,  yet  his  opinions  are  often  true,  and  his 
authority  is  always  of  weight,  if  not  to  determine,  yet  to  con- 
firm, us  on  fuch  fubjedts  as  thefe.  It  does  fo  very  reafonably 
in  the  notions  that  are  advanced,  and  implied  in  this  paragraph. 
They  who  afl'ume  that  the  will  of  a  fuperior  can  alone  con- 
llitute  obligation,  do  really  trifle,  and  miflake  too  grofly ; 
fmce  not  only  a  moral  obligation  may  exift  without  a  law, 
but  a  law  may  be  fuch  as  to  create  no  moral  obligation.  When 
ue  fpeak  of  moral  obligations,  either  we  mean  nothing,  or 
we  mean  that  we  are  tied,  bound  f,  and  under  an  internal,  tiiat 
is,  a  moral,  neceflityof  conforming  ourfelves  to  thofe  rules 
which  are  exprefled  in  the  conftitution  of  our  nature,  and  on 
the  obfervation  of  which  the  happinefs  of  our  kind  depends. 
Reafon  is  in  this  cafe  the  obliger.  A  rational  creature  is  the 
obliged  ;  and  he  is  fo  obliged  as  no  law,  made  by  mere  will, 
can  of  itfelf  oblige.  The  mere  will  of  a  legiflator  may  con- 
ftrain,  may  force,  may  create  an  outward,  a  phyfical  neceffity  ; 
but  this  neceflit)'  implies  no  obligation  :  and  if  kings  lords  and 

f  Obligatio  a  ligando. 

Let 
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Let  it  not  be  faid  that  meti  have  been  fome-^ 
times  feduced,  and  fometimes  forced,  to  receive 
the  will  of  other  men  for  law  ;  that  this  has  been 
done  without  any  regard  to  the  law  of  nature, 
and  might  have  been  done  juft  as  effedually  on 
the  fuppofition  of  no  fuch  law.  Reafon  will  tell 
us  that  it  cannot,  and  experience  that  it  has  not 
been  fo  done,  whatever  appearances  may  have 
ftruck  thofe  who  do  not  look  far  enough  back  to 
the  caufes  of  things.  Men  are  not  attraded  by 
founds  or  odors,  nor  hived,  like  bees  -,  and,  far 
from  fubmitting  to  civil  laws  made  by  mere  will, 
they  have  fubmitted  to  thefe,  that  they  might  not 
be  governed  by  mere  will.  That  fraud  and  force 
hold  men  in  fubjeftion,  I  do  not!  deny,  the  firft 
principally  to  ecclefiaftical,  and  both  to  civil,  ty- 
ranny. But  this  I  deny,  that  fraud  and  force 
were  fufficient  of  themfelves,  and  the  true,  fole, 

commons  had  enafled,  that  when  parents  lived  to  the  age 
of  fourfcore  their  children  ihould  put  them  to  death,  you 
would  not  have  thought  yourfelf  under  an  obligation  of  put- 
ting your  old  mother  to  death.  In  fhort,  human  laws  are 
in  a  firft  confideration  nothing  more  than  the  didates  of  will, 
the  will  of  a  legiflator,  enforced  by  fuperior  power ;  and  in 
a,  fecond,  they  may  acquire,  or  not  acquire,  the  right  of 
obliging,  as  they  have  the  power  of  forcing.  But  this  order 
is  inverted  in  the  divine  law  of  nature.  The  moral  neceffity 
of  adting  agreeably  to  it,  iji  order  to  fecure  that  happinefi 
which  we  are  determined  irrefiftibly  to  defire,  is  a  firft  confi- 
deration, and  is  alone  fufficient  to  create  obligation.  In  dif- 
covering  this  law  we  are  led  to  difcover  the  legiflator :  and 
will  is  added  to  inveft  obligation  with  all  the  fornis  of  law, 
the  will  of  that  Being  who  conftituted  the  obligation  when  he 
made  the  human  fyftem,  and  who,  by  conftituting  the  obliga* 
tion^  made  and  promulgated  the  law. 

C  c  2  and 
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and  original  means  of  fubmitting  men  to  fuch 

tyranny. 

I  SHALL  not  fpeak  here  of  religious  tyranny, 
the  firft,  and,  with  refped  to  the  authority  it 
profanes,  the  moft  audacious,  offspring  of  fraud. 
Enough  has  been  faid  on  that  fubjed  in  another 
effay.  Here  I  confine  myfelf  to  civil  inftitutions 
and  civil  government  alone  :  and  I  reft  aftoniftied 
at  the  ftrange  perverfion  of  reafon  in  thofe  men, 
who  make  the  abufe  of  natural  law,  as  far  as  they 
can,  pafs  for  the  original  of  all  law.  Could  the 
fraud,  or,  if  you  will  foften  the  terms,  the  art,  of 
legiflators  have  impofed  originally  for  laws  the 
dictates  of  mere  will  ?  Certainly  not.  Mere 
will  would  have  revolted  mankind  from  them,  if 
it  had  appeared  to  be  fuch :  and  it  would  have 
appeared  to  be  fuch,  if  there  had  not  been,  in 
the  nature  of  things  and  in  the  reafon  of  man,  a 
law  which  fometimes  gave,  and  always  feemed  to 
give,  a  fanftion  to  their  laws.  What  therefore 
could  fraud  do,  or  has  fraud  done,  in  this  re- 
fpe6l  ?  Nothing  more  than  this  :  When  reafon 
and  experience  determined  men  to  walk  in  thofe 
paths  which  the  law  of  nature  points  out,  and 
which  lead  to  the  happinefs  of  their  kind  ;  fraud, 
like  an  unfaithful  guide,  led  them  infenfibly  into 
others.  Nature  directed  them  to  unite  in  focie- 
ties,  and  to  fubmit  to  civil  laws,  for  their  com- 
mon utility.  Fraud  betrayed  them  into  the  ty- 
ranny of  mere  will :  and  when  various  inftitutions 
and  various  cuftoms  had  made  them  lofe  fight  of 
the  law  of  their  nature,  it  was  not  hard  to  per- 

fuade 
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fuade  them  that  the  didlates  of  will,  defigned  for 
particular  not  common  utility,  and  even  repug- 
nant to  this  law,  were  deduced  from  it. .  Thus, 
again,  as  to  force  :  When  abfolute  power  is  once 
cftablifhed,  it  may  impofe  arbitrary  will  for  law. 
It  cannot  make  things  juft  or  unjuft,  nor  create 
natures,  that  exifted  before  government,  human 
government  itfelf.  But  as  they  were  ill  obferved 
then,  they  may  be  ill  defined  now,  in  particular 
inftances.  The  unjuft  may  pafs  for  what  it  is  in 
fome  cafes,  and  be  decreed  juft  in  others :  and 
thus  civil  laws  not  only  may,  but  do  very  fre- 
quently, confound  the  diftindion  that  nature  has 
made,  the  very  diftindion  which  is  fo  falfely 
afcribed  to  their  fole  authority.  But  whatever 
abfolute  power  does  when  it  is  cftabliftied,  how 
could  it  be  eftablifhed  originally,  and  in  a  ftate  of 
nature  like  that  which  is  fuppofed  ?  Abfolute 
power  muft  have  been  acquired  by  fuperior  force, 
and  fuperior  force  by  fuperior  numbers.  Still  the 
queftion  will  return,  how  were  thefe  fnperior 
numbers  colledled  in  one  intereft,  and  under  one 
direftion  ?  They  could  not  be  fo  originally  by 
force ',  for  force  fuppofes  them,  and  is  derived 
from  them.  Hercules  might  have  travelled 
with  his  club  in  his  hand,  from  the  eaft  to  the 
weft  :  his  club  might  have  deftroyed  here  and 
there  a  monfter,  but  would  have  formed  a  fociety 
no  where.  Nothing  but  confent  can  form  origi- 
nally colledive  bodies  of  men.  Nothing  but  con- 
fent, therefore,  to  which  men  are  determined  by 
jhe  fociability  of  their  nature,  by  an  antecedent 

C  c  3  law. 
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law,  could  have  raifcd  an  army,  or  created  that 
force  by  which  it  is  aflumed  that  all  laws,  thofe  we 
call  civil  and  thofe  we  call  natural,  were  alike  im- 
pofed  on  mankind. 

On  the  whole,  as  fall  as  families  united  in 
larger  focieties,  and  the  fame  plain  and  fimple 
rules,  the  fir  ft  rudiments  of  natural  law,  that  had 
been  fufficient  under  paternal  government,  were 
fo  no  longer,  but  required  greater  extenfion  and  a 
greater  variety  of  application  j  philofophers  and 
legiflators  arofe,  conftituted  governments,  and 
made  laws  v/ifely  and  unwifely,  agreeably  and 
difagreeably  to  the  nature  of  things,  according  to 
the  general  imperfeflion  of  human  produdions. 
But  there  would  have  been  no  focieties  to  whom 
laws  might  be  given,  no  pretence  to  give  them, 
no  difpofition  to  receive  them,  if  there  had  not 
been  a  primeval  law,  a  law  by  which  the  fami- 
lies of  men  were  governed  in  that  ftate  which  we 
commonly  call  a  ftate  of  nature,  and  which  laid 
the  principles  of  future  government  in  another 
ftate,  to  which  they  were  advancing  gradually. 
This  primeval  law  is  that  code  wherein  all  the 
laws,  to  which  God  has  fubjefted  his  human  crea- 
tures, are  contained.  Civil  laws  are  the  gloffes 
which  fometimes  explain  and  fometimes  perplex 
it,  which  men  make,  and  men  may  alter  at  their 
will  i  whilft  the  other  remains  immutable  like  that 
of  God.  HoBBES  feems  to  admit  this  primeval 
luw,  and  to  give  up  his  own  dod:rine  in  tjiat 
place  of  his  book  De  cive  where  he  fpeaks  to 

this 
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this  efFed,  for  I  quote  here  upon  my  memory, 
"  that  men  were  obliged  to  enter  into  compacts 
"  to  prefer ve  one  another ;  and  to  feek  peace 
*'  wherever  it  could  be  had,  in  order  to  pre- 
*'  vent  the  mifchief  and  defolation  which  would 
"  attend  his  imaginary  ftate  of  nature."  Now 
if  fome  things  were  fit  to  be  prevented,  fome 
things  were  unfit  to  be  done,  in  the  fuppofed  ftate 
of  nature :  from  whence  it  follows  that  the  di- 
ftindtion  between  juft  and  unjuft  was  made  before 
governments  were  inftituted,  or  legiflators  made  it-, 
which  the  fame  Mr.  Hobbes  denies. 

I  CONCLUDE  m.y  refledions  by  obferving  thaf 
the  whole  hypothefis  feems  to  be  raifed  on  three 
great  miftakes.  It  confiders  man,  in  the  ftate  of 
nature,  under  the  direflion  of  his  appetites  alone, 
and  going  out  of  that  ftate  as  foon  as  he  begins  to 
exercife  his  reafon  -,  altho  Hobbes  fays,  inconfift- 
ently  enough  on  fome  occafions,  that  right  reafon 
is  the  rule  of  human  anions,  even  antecedently 
to  civil  laws.  But  to  think  rightly  of  man  in 
this  very  ftate,  v/e  ought  to  confider  him  under 
the  aftual  dired:ion  of  all  his  natural  faculties,  of 
his  reafon  as  well  as  his  appetites  ;  of  his  reafon 
artlefs  indeed  and  untutored  by  experience,  but 
therefore  undebauched  likewife,  and  in  all  cafes 
fufficient  to  demonftrate  to  him  the  firft  general 
and  obvious  principles  on  which  the  happinefs  of 
his  kind  is  built,  and  to  which  he  is  plainly 
and  ftrongly  direfted  by  the  neceflities  of  his  na- 
ture.    In  the  next  place,  this  hypothefis  confiders 

C  c  4  each 
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each  man  as  an  individual,  no  more  a  member  of 
the  great  commonwealth  of  mankind  than  of  any 
particular  commonwealth ;  it  fuppofes  him  to 
have  a  right  to  every  thing,  and  to  be  a  rival 
and  enemy  on  that  account  to  every  other  man  : 
whereas  it  is  not  more  evident  that  we  are  born  to 
walk  with  our  legs,  and  to  handle  things  with  our 
hands,  than  it  is  that  we  are  born  to  affift,  and 
to  be  afiifted  by,  one  another.  It  is  not  more  plain 
that  each  man  cannot  enjoy  every  thing,  than  it 
is  that  each  man  has  not  an  unlimited  right  to 
enjoy  every  thing,  or  that  the  right  of  each  man, 
where  things  are  common,  is  limited  by  his  real 
wants.  It  did  not  require  more  fagacity  to  difco- 
ver  thefe  truths  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  than  it  did 
to  reafon  and  to  ad:  as  unnaturally  as  mankind 
muft  have  done  in  a  perpetual  round  of  jealoufy, 
precaution,  and  delign,  according  to  their  plan  of 
'  life,  fuch  as  Hobbes  had  imagined  it.  In  the 
next  and  laft  place,  this  hypothefis  confounds  the 
ideas  of  original  laws,  and  of  laws  made  to  ex- 
plain and  renew  thefe.  It  does  this  unnecefTarily 
too,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  this  philofopher  to  have 
been  fo  abfolutely  an  atheift,  that  he  was  forced 
by  his  fyftem  to  afcribe  the  obligation  of  all  law 
to  man,  and  not  to  God  :  for  nothing  can  be  bet- 
ter founded,  nor  more  confequential,  in  the  rea- 
fon of  all  thofe  who  acknowledge  fuch  a  being, 
than  this  opinion,  that  the  author  of  all  nature, 
having  given  to  his  different  creatures  different 
natures,  according  to  the  different  purpofes  for 
y/hich  they  were  defigned  in  the  fcheme  of  his  pro- 
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yidence,  and  every  one  of  thefe  natures  including 
it's  own  peculiar  law,  whether  that  of  inftindt  or 
that  of  reafon,  the  moft  rational  of  his  human 
creatures  eflablifhed  from  time  to  time  rules  of 
conduft  and  government  conformable  to  it,  and 
"which  are  in  particular  inftances  fo  many  republi- 
cations of  jt.  To  ufe  an  obvious  and  familiar  ex- 
ample :  the  fame  rights  of  Enghfnmen,  which 
were  fettled  by  the  great  charter,  have  been  enabl- 
ed over  again  by  many  particular  laws :  would 
Mr.  HoBBES  have  dated  thefe  rights,  if  he  had 
admitted  them,  from  thefe  later  laws  ?  He  would 
not  mofl  certainly. 

To  conclude  therefore :  nothing  of  this  kind 
can  deferve  our  attention  more,  becaufe  nothing 
can  contribute  more  to  keep  us  within  the  golden 
mean  of  truth,  than  to  obferve  the  ftrange  ex- 
tremes into  which  philofophers  are  carried  by 
prefumption,  by  an  affectation  of  fmgularity,  and 
by  other  motives,  little  lefs  inexcufable,  tho  ir*' 
appearance  more  plaufible.  Thus  they  are  car- 
ried, in  the  inftance  before  us,  fome  to  fet  the 
principles  of  morality  out  of  our  fight  and  their 
own  too,  whilft  they  alTume  them  to  be  derived 
from  eternal  natures,  independent  on  the  will  of 
God ;  fome,  to  lay  thefe  principles  as  much  too 
low,  as  low  as  the  level  of  human  policy,  whilft 
they  alTume  them  to  be  nominal  natures,  depen- 
dent on  the  will  of  man  ;  fome,  to  infill  that  God 
wills  we  Ihould  follow,  in  our  moral  conduct, 
tlie  fapne  eternal  rule  which  he  follows  himfelf,  in 

the 
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the  government  of  the  univerfe  •,  and  fome,  to 
affirm  that,  far  from  having  any  rule  at  all,  every 
thing  is  indifferent  in  it's  nature,  and  man  by  na- 
ture a  lawlefs  favage. 


IV, 

AFTER  cenfuring  thefe  extremes,  it  becomes 
proper  to  enquire,  a  little  more  particularly, 
what  the  truth  is,  which  lies  between  them  •,  how 
the  laws  of  nature  develope  themfelves  to  the  hu- 
man underilanding  •,  how  felf-Iove  leads  to  focia- 
bilicy,  and  the  mofb  confined  principle  extends 
itfelf  to  be  that  which  conne6ts  the  whole  race  of 
mankind.  But  before  I  fay  any  thing  further  on 
thefe  fubjefts,  I  muft  give  fome  anfwer  to  a  que- 
ry v.'hich  our  good  friend  the  b.  of  C.  makes, 
'fhe  query  is  this,  "  Whether  there  is  any  ^b- 
**  furdity  in  fuppofing  that  man  Ihould  imitate 
"  the  author  of  nature,  fo  far  as  he  is  able  ?'* 
This  is  faid  to  be  "  not  only  agreeable  to  the 
"  chriftian  plan,  but  alfo  to  that  of  the  Stoics. 
*'  See  Balbus  in  Tully  De  nat.  deorum." 

'  In  anfwer  to  this  query  I  confefs,  and  think 
my felf  obliged  in  confcience  to  confefs,  that  I  hold 
it  to  be  abfurd,  and  worfe  than  abfurd,  to  afiert 
that  man  can  imitate  God,  except  in  a  fenfe  fo 
very  remote,  and  fo  improper,  that  the  expref- 
lion  fliould  never  be  ufed,  and  much  lefs  fuch  a 
duty  be  recommended.  Divines  have  diftinguilh- 
ed,  in  their  bold  analyfes,  between  God's  phyfi^ 

4  cal 
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cal  and  his  moral  attributes :  for  which  diftindion, 
tho  I  fee  feveral  theological,  I  do  not  fee  one  reli- 
gious, purpofe  that  it  is  neceflary  to  anfwer.  But, 
the  diftinftion  once  made  by  their  fupreme  autho- 
rity, tho  they  admit  that  we  cannot  imitate  God 
in  the  exercife  of  the  former,  they  infift  that  we 
can,  and  ought  to  imitate  him  in  the  exercife  of 
the  latter  :  and,  to  complete  this  proof,  that  con- 
iifts  of  affirmation  rather  than  argument,  they 
maintain,  at  leaft  Clarke  *  does  fo  very  per- 
emptorily, that  the  divine  moral  attributes,  that 
is,  holinefs,  goodnefs,  juftice,  righteoufnefs,  and 
truth,  are  the  very  fame  in  God  as  they  are  in 
our  ideas.  Nay  he  adds  that  God,  out  of  a  ten- 
der and  hearty  concern  for  the  happinefs  of  man 
(ftrange  words  to  be  applied  to  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing ! )  defires  to  be  imitated  by  him  in  thofe  per- 
fections, which  are  the  foundation  of  his  own  un- 
changeable happinefs. 

When  they  diftinguifh  thus  between  the  phyfi- 
cal  and  moral  attributes,  it  is  plain  that  they  fee 
how  abfurd  they  would  appear,  if  they  propofed 
to  creatures,  confcious  of  their  corporeal  and  men- 
tal weaknefs,  to  imitate,  even  fo  far  as  they  are 
able  or  in  any  degree,  infinite  power  and  wif- 
dom  i  which  would  be  a  ridiculous  mimickry, 
not  a  real  imitation.  When  they  propofe  this  imi- 
tation of  the  moral  attributes,  they  flatter  them- 
felves  that  the  ridicule  will  be  lefs  liable  to  obfef- 
yation.     Thefe  attributes  are  lefs  fo;  and  they  can 

^  Evidences,  p,  116. 

make. 
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make,  by  the  help  of  their  precarious  metaphyfi* 
cal  and  logical  reafonings,  fuch  reprefentations  of 
them  as  may  feem  to  render  them  imitable 
by  man.  But  they  would  do  well  to  confider 
that,  if  the  moral  attributes  were  demonflrated  by 
arguments  a  priori,  and  they  are  not  fo  even  by 
them,  to  be  the  fame  in  God  as  they  are  in  our 
ideas,  yet  this  general  afllirance  would  be  far 
from  making  them  objefbs  of  human  imitation. 
To  be  fuch,  they  muft  be  known  a  pofteriori, 
like  his  phyfical  attributes ;  for  we  can  have  no 
knowledge  of  either,  except  that  which  fenfe  and 
experience  give  us.  They  muft  be  difcerned  in 
the  works  of  God,  and  in  the  condufl  of  his  pro- 
vidence :  and  it  is  evident  that  they  are  not,  can- 
not be,  fo  difcerned  in  them  as  to  be  proper  ob- 
jedls  of  our  imitation.  The  divine  attributes  are 
exercifed  in  fuch  innumerable  relations  abfolutely 
unknown  to  us,  that  tho  we  are  fure  the  exercife 
of  them,  in  the  immenfity  of  the  univerfe,  is  al- 
ways directed  by  the  all-perfeft  Being  to  that 
which  is  fitteft  to  be  done  on  the  whole  ;  yet  the 
notions  of  created  beings  who  fee  them  in  one  re- 
lation alone,  like  us,  cannot  be  applied  to  them 
with  any  propriety,  nor  with  any  certainty,  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  them  objeds  of  their  imitation. 
This  is  fo  true,  that  in  many  cafes  we  fhould  aft 
in  direfl  contradidtion  to  the  law  of  our  nature,  if 
we  made  the  condudt  of  divine  providence  the  rule 
of  ours.  God  makes  his  fun  to  rife  upon  the 
evil  and  the  good,  and  he  fends  rain  on  the  juft 
and  the  unjuft.     Fie  involves  the  innocent  with 
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the  guilty  in  great  calamities :  and  there  Is  no 
theme  on  which  divines  enlarge  more  pathetically, 
than  on  the  unjuft  diftribution  of  good  and  evil, 
when  they  join  with  the  atheifts,  tho  for  difFelrent 
purpofes,  in  one  common  cry.  Are  thefe  appear- 
ances, however  conftant  fome,  and  however  frev 
quent  others,  of  them  may  be,  to  ftand  as  objeds 
that  we  are  to  imitate  in  our  moral  conduft  ?  I 
think  no  man  will  fay  that  they  are,  except  thofe 
who  have  fo  little  regard  to  confiftency  that  they 
propofe  the  firft  to  our  imitation,  whilft  they  ag- 
gravate the  two  laft  to  fuch  a  degree,  tliat  they 
aflume  the  juftice  and  goodnefs  of  God's  difpen- 
fations,  in  this  fyftem,  to  be  capable  of  no  other 
vindication  than  that  which  fuppofes  another. 
Thefe  writers  and  preachers  therefore  muft  mean, 
when  they  exhort  us  to  imitate  God,  not  the  God 
whom  we  fee  in  his, works,  and  in  all  that  his 
providence  orders  or  permits ;  but  the  God  who 
appears  in  their  reprefentations  of  him,  and  who 
is  often  fuch  a  God  as  no  pious  theiil  can  ac- 
knowledge. 

When  Balbus,  fmce  Balbus  is  cited  on  this 
ocrafion,  endeavours  to  prove  the  world  a  wife 
being  and  a  God,  he  fays,  fpeaking  after  Chry- 
51PPUS,  "  ipfe  autem  homo  ortus  eft  ad  mundum 
<'  contemplandum  et  imitandum."  He  is  born 
to  do  this  fo  far  as  he  is  able :  for  the  world  is 
perfect,  and  he  is  only  '*  quaedam  particula  per- 
*'  fedli."  He  has  only  a  participation,  our  divines 
would  fay,  of  the  divine  perfedions.  Further 
I  on. 
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on,  the  fame  Balbus,  being  to  prove  that  the 
world  is  governed  by  the  providence  of  the  gods, 
alTumes  that  the  gods  muft  be  "  non  folum  ani- 
*<  mantes,  fed  etiam  rationis  compotes ;"  and  that 
they  muft  live  together  in  a  fort  of  civil  fociety, 
governing  the  world  like  one  common  republic 
or  city.     From  hence  it  follows,    he  fays,  that 
there  is  the  fame  reafon,  the  fame  truth,  and  the 
fame  law  of  right  and  wrong  utrobique,  both  in 
God   and   man.     The  wifdom,    the  reafon,  the 
prudence  of  the  gods  are  greater  indeed,  tho  of 
the  fame  kind  :  and  fmce  thefe  are  employed  by 
them  "  in  maximis  et  optimis  rebus,"  they  mult 
be  employed  of  neceffity  in  the  government  of 
the  world ;  becaufe   nothing  can  be  greater  nor 
better  than  the  world,  "  nee  majus,  nee  melius 
"  mundo."     Thefe  are  all  the  paffages  I  recol- 
left,  where  Balbus  fpeaks  of  any  thing  pertinent 
to  the  prefent  queftion  ;  and  I  cannot  find  any 
thing  in  them  that  is  favorable  to  tiie  dodrine 
taught  by  platonic  and  chriftian  divines    about 
our  obligation  to  imitate  God.     I  am  forry  to  find 
too  that  this  doctrine  is   more  extravagant  than 
the  extravagancies  of  the  Stoics.     To  maintain 
that  the  material  world  is  a  divine  animal,   a  v;ife 
being,    and  a  god,    is  blafphemous  and  abfurd. 
But  to  fay  that  man  is  born   to  contemplate  and 
imitate  the   world,  may  admit  of  a  very  good 
fenfe,  with  a  little  interpretation  -,  fince  it  may  be 
made  to  fignify,  what  it  wouid  be  better  to  ex-^ 
prefs  plainly,  that  man  is  born  to  conten  plate  the 
world,  and  to  conform  his  behaviour  to  "•.!.<  V!.'l 
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ef  God,  that  is  manifefted,  relatively  to  man, 
in  the  conftitution  of  it.  Thus  the  dodrine  of 
Balbus  may  receive  a  reafonable  interpretation  , 
which,  I  am  fure,  that  of  Clarke  and  other  chri- 
ftian  divines  cannot :  and,  befides,  it  will  afford 
as  much  pathetic  matter  *'  per  la  predica,"  with 
the  advantage  of  being  true,  as  the  other,  which, 
however  pioufly  intended  or  heard,  is  falfe  and 
profane. 

The  man,  who  neglects  the  duties  of  natural 
religion  and  the  obligations  of  morality,  ads 
againft  his  nature,  and  lives  in  open  defiance  to  the 
author  of  it.  God  declares  for  one  order  of  things, 
he  for  another.  God  blends  together  the  duty 
and  intereft  of  his  creature :  his  creature  feparates 
them,  defpifes  the  duty,  and  propofes  to  himfelf 
another  intereft.  He,  who  ads  in  a  conformity 
to  the  nature  of  things,  carries  on  the  fyftem  of 
God,  and  co-operates  with  him :  and  furely  to 
put  the  fyftem  of  divine  wifdom  in  execution,  and 
to  co-operate  with  the  creator,  is  honor  enough 
for  the  creature.  Thus  we  may  attain  to  the  per- 
fedion  of  our  nature,  and,  by  pretending  to  no 
more,  we  may  do  it  real  honox  :  whereas  by  af- 
fuming  that  we  imitate  God,  we  give  the  ftrong- 
eft  proof  of  the  imperfedion  of  our  nature, 
whilft  we  negled  the  real,  and  afpire  vainly  at  a 
mock,  honor  j  as  pride,  feduced  by  adulation,  is 
prone  to  do  -,  and  as  religious  pride,  wrought  up 
by  felf-conceit  into  cnthufiafm,  does  above  all 
others.      They  who   encourage  and   flatter  this 

pride, 
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pride,  like  Clarke,  are  a  fort  of  eunomians,  and 
boaft,  like  the  founder  of  that  fe£l,  and  the  faft 
friend  of  the  Arians,  that  they  know  God  as  well 
as  he  knows  himfelf. 

Heathen  divines  were  Very  far  from  having  the 
fame  prefumption.  The  gods  they  pretended  to 
know  were  inmates  in  one  great  houfe  with  men, 
or  fellow  citizens  of  one  great  city.  Such  gods 
they  might  pretend  to  know,  and  to  imitate  too. 
But  we  Ihall  not  find  that  thofe  of  them,  who 
acknowledged,  befides  thefe  inferior  generated 
gods,  one  fupreme  ungenerated  Being,  prefumed 
to  claim  any  fuch  intimate  acquaintance  with  him. 
On  the  contrary,  they  fuppofed  him  to  be  above 
all  human  conception,  and  therefore  above  all 
human  imitation.  He  did  not  ftand,  in  their 
ideas  of  him,  even  in  the  relation  to  man  of  crea- 
tor or  governor,  except  he  might  be  faid  to  ftand 
mediately,  through  thefe  inferior  divinities,  in 
that  relation  :  and  thus  we  have  another  inftance 
of  the  ftrange  extremes  into  which  philofophers 
run,  Thefe  extremes  would  be  avoided,  if 
they  could  content  themfelves  to  know  God  as 
he  has  thought  fit  to  be  known  by  them :  and 
why  are  they  not,  divines  efpecially,  fo  content  ? 
He  appears  in  his  works,  and  by  eafy  dedudliona 
from  our  knowledge  of  them,  to  be  the  firft, 
felf-exiftent,  intelligent  caufe  of  all  things,  a 
Being  of  infinite  wifdom  and  power,  and  there- 
fore an  obje6l  to  all  rational  creatures  not  of 
curiofity,  but  of  awe,  of  reverence,  of  adoration, 

of 
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of  gratitude,  of  obedience,   and  refignation.     To 
what  purpofe  then  do  divines  contend  to  make 
him  an  objed:  of  human  imitation,  by  deductions 
from  his  nature  and  attributes,  independently  of 
his  works,  by  which  alone  they  can  have  the  lit- 
tle, inadequate,  general,  but  fufficient,  knowledge 
of  his  nature  and  attributes  that  has  been  men- 
tioned ?    Do  they  hope  to  carry  theifm,  and  the 
obligations  of  natural  religion  further,  by  nice  me- 
taphyfical  fpeculations,  hard  to  underftand,  andin- 
conclufive  when  they  are  underftood,  than  by  thofe 
obvious  proofs  which  God  has  proportioned  to  the 
comprehenfion  of  every  man  ?    I  conclude  there- 
fore my  anfwer  to  this  query,  by  adding,  in  my 
turn,  our  excellent  friend,  whether  the  do6trine  of 
imitating  God,  even  fo  far  as  we  are  able,  does 
not  tend  to  draw  men  off  unneceflarily,  and,  if  I 
may  fay  fo,  wantonly,  from  real  knowledge,  into 
thofe  abftraciiions  that  have  led  fo  many  to  con- 
found the  divine  and  the  human  nature,  to  imagine 
an  uninterrupted  fcale  of  intelligence  from  man  up 
to  God,  to  flatter  themfelves  with  notions,  not  only 
of  imitating  him,  but  of  being  united  to  him,  and 
to  invent  or  adopt,  in  the  licentioufnefs  of  ima- 
gination, all  that  metaphyseal    and   myftical  bla- 
fphemy  which  has  paifcd  for  the  moft  fublime  the- 
ology. 

V. 

XT^HAT  has   been  faid    in  anfwer  to  the  quety 

about  imitating  God,  is  not  remote  from  the 

fubjcd  we  are  upon,  tho  it  may  feem  a  digreflion. 

Vol.  hi.      "  D  d  fmce 
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fmce  it  tends  to  lay  the  principles  of  natural  law 
on  their  true  foundation.     All  that  can  be  faid,  to 
any  real  and  ufeful  purpofe,  concerning  this  law  is 
extremely  plain.    It  lies  too  in  a  very  narrow  com- 
pafs :    and  yet  what  volumes  have  been  written, 
what  difputes  have  arifen,  about  it ;  whilft  men 
have  been,  as  authors  are  commonly,  much  more 
intent  to  (hew  their  learning  or  acutenefs,  than  to 
fet  their  fubje<51:  in  a  clear  and  fufEcient  light.     A 
fuperfluous  glare  not  only  tires,  but  ofFufques,  the 
intellediual  fight :  and  of  this  there  are  examples 
to  be  found.     But  the  writers  I  fpeak  of  here  feem 
oftener  to  do  like  the  fchoolmen,  of  whom  my  lord 
Bacon  fays  very  wittily  and  juftly,  that  inftead  ot 
fetting  up  a  light  fufficient  to  enlighten  a  large 
room,  they  go  about  with  a  fmall  taper,  and,  whilft 
they  illuminate  one  corner,  darken  the  reft.     He 
fays  very  truly  that  they  break  the  folidity  of  fcience 
by  the  minutenefs  of  their  queftions  •,  and,  we  may 
add  as  truly,  that  the  learned  perfons  I  intend  here, 
of  both  forts,  puzzle  and  perplex  the  plaineft  thing 
in  the  world ;  fometimes  by  citations  little  to  the 
purpofe,  or  of  little  authority;  fometimes  by  a 
great  apparatus  of  abftra6b  reafoning,  and  by  dint 
of  explanation.     Read  Selden,  read  Grotius, 
read  Cumberland,  read  Puffendorf,  to  mention 
no  others,  if  you  have  leifurc  and  patience  for  it : 
and  after  you  have  done  fo,  I  will  appeal  to  you 
for  the  truth  of  the  judgment  I  make.     There  are 
many  curious  refearches,  no  doubt,  and  many  ex- 
cellent obfervations  in  thefe  writers  ;    but   they 

feem  to  be  great  writers  on  this  fubjedt  by  much 

the 
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the  fame  right,  as  he  might  be  called  a  great  tra- 
veller, who  fliOLild  go  from  London  to  Paris  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Among  all  the  trifling  queOions  that  have  been 
raifed  concerning  the  law  of  nature,  none  is  more 
trifling  than  the  cavil  made  at  the  very  exprefllon. 
It  is  futile  and  pedantic,  and  would  not  deferve  of 
itfelf  even  the  little  notice  that  I  have  taken  of  it 
occafionally.  But  the  ill  confequence  of  admit- 
ting it,  with  refpe6l  to  the  original  and  univerfal 
obligation  of  the  law,  makes  it  deferve  refutation. 
HoBBES  ufed  the  term,  tho  he  denied  the  thing. 
His  point  of  view  was  to  derive  all  law  from  the 
authority  of  the  civil  magiftrate  ;  and  therefore, 
tho  he  acknowledged  right  reafon  to  be  the  rule, 
he  would  not  allow  it  to  be  the  law,  of  human 
adions.  But  the  infl:ances  he  brings  in  proof  are 
nothing  to  the  purpofe.  The  laws  ot  nature, 
taught  by  philofophers  in  their  writings,  are  not 
therefore  written  laws,  nor  are  the  writings  of 
lawyers  fuch,  for  want  of  a  fupreme  authority, 
"  cb  defedum  auftoritatis  fummae."  No  doubt 
they  are  not.  But  if  they  are  conformable  to  the 
nature  of  things,  they  have  an  authority  fuperior  to 
HoBEEs's  fupreme  authority.  Tho  philofophers 
and  lawyers  collected  them,  God  made  them-,  and 
civil  laws  themfelves  have  no  real,  no  intrinfecal 
authority  diflincl  from  this.  Nay,  an  avowed 
atheifl:  might  indulge  us  in  the  ufe  of  this  term, 
like  HoBEES,  whether  he  was  one  or  no,  tho  forne 
divines  will  not  -,  for  the  rule  of  right  reafon  muft 

D  d  2  appear 
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appear  evidenc  to  him,  if  he  reflefls  at  all  on  the 
nature  of  things,  and  not  the  rule  alone,  but  the 
happinels  or  unhappincfs  of  mankind,  confequent 
to  the  obfervation  or  the  breach  of  it :  all  which 
together,  he  muft  own,  would  amount  to  a  law,  if 
he  could  bring  himfelf  to  acknowledge  a  lawgiver ; 
and  comes  very  near  it,  however,  in  a  large  but 
proper  fenfe.  How  fhould  it  not,  when  we  colleft 
this  double  fan6lion  from  the  fame  nature  from 
whence  we  collect  the  rule  ? 

•  Selden,  much  m.ore  orthodox  than  Hobbes,  in 
his  firft  book  De  jure  nat.  et  gent,  juxta  dif. 
ebraeor.  where  he  treats  this  hiatter  with  that  pro- 
fufion  of  learning  which  he  pours  forth  on  every 
occafion,  agrees,  that  the  principles  of  natural  law 
were  difcovered  by  the  right  ufe  of  reafon.  But, 
after  this,  he  endeavours  to  fhew,  from  the  different 
.and  contrary  placets  of  philofophers,  as  well  as  in- 
Uitutions  of  legiflators,  that  reafon  cannot  frame 
fuch  an  uniform  dated  rule  of  right  and  wrong  as 
this  has  been  reijrefented,  nor  much  lefs  a  law 
without  a  legiflative  authority  :  and  he  concludes, 
as  every  theift  muft,  and  as  the  Jews  did,  that 
God,  who  made  the  lav/  of  nature,  publifhed  it 
originally,  and  pubiiflies  it  conllantly  to  men. 
Now  that  God  made  the  law,  is  certain ;  that  he 
gave  it,  and  ftill  gives  it  "  perpetua  indicatione," 
is  no  lefs  certain  :  but  the  manner  in  which  he 
gave,  and  continues  to  give  it,  according  to  the 
Jews,  is  very  far  from  being  fo.  It  is  a  rhapfody 
cf  alTumed  fact,  and  of  fuperilitious  and  enthu- 

fiallical 
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fiaftical  notions,  common  to  them,  to  ieveral 
heathen  philofophers,  to  chriilian  fathers,  to  fcho- 
lallic  divines,  to  mahometan  do£lors,  and  arabian 
metaphyficians.  To  lay  the  foundation  of  the  lav/ 
of  nature  on  fuch  vain  hypcthefes,  is  to  make  the 
mod  important  of  human  concerns  ridiculous,  the 
mofl:  diftinft  and  cleareft  ideas  confufed  and  ob- 
fcure,  and,  in  a  word,  to  hinder  us  from  feeing 
truth  itfelf  in  a  clear  light. 

God  gave  the  law  of  nature,  according  to  the 
rabbinical  do6lrine,  by  word  of  mouth  to  Adam 
firft,  and  to  Noah  afterwards  :  and  the  great 
principles  of  it  were  contained  in  the  feven  articles 
that  are  called  Septem  praecepta  Noachidarum, 
by  whom  they  mean  not  Noah  and  his  immicdiate 
offspring  alone,  but  the  whole  race  of  mankind. 
How  the  laft  of  thefe  laws,  "  de  membro  animalis 
*'  viventis  non  comedendo,"  came  to  be  given  to 
Adam,  if  it  was  not  lawful  to  eat  any  flefh,  as 
they  fay  it  was  not  in  the  antediluvian  world,  is 
not  eafily  explained.  We  may  therefore  fuppoie 
that  they  did  not  m.ean  to  include  this  article 
among  the  precepts  given  to  Adam,  tho  an  incon- 
fiftency  never  flopped  the  talmudifts,  and  tho  the 
rabbins  blunder  daily  through  many  that  are  as 
obvious  as  this.  The  diflindion  they  make  be- 
tween themfelves  and  all  other  people,  with  refpedt 
to  the  divine  communication  of  this  law,  is  a  little 
more  intelligible.  As  they  v/ere  defcendants  of 
Noah,  this  law  was  given  to  them  in  common 
with  all  men  j  and  fince  there  was  no  written  law 
2  before 
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before  Moses,  their  patriarchs  themfelves  could 
have  no  other  moral  law  than  this  tradition.  But 
then,  as  they  v/ere  a  chofen  people,  felefted  and  fe- 
parated  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  God  gave  them, 
by  his  fervant  PvIoses,  a  peculiar  law;  and  thus 
they  ftood  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  of  the  No- 
achidae,  whom  they  called  the  Nations  •,  as  the 
Greeks  had  the  folly  to  call  every  man  a  barbarian 
who  v/as  not  a  Greek,  and  as  even  the  modern 
Italians,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  old  Romans,  have 
fometimes  given  the  fame  appellation  even  to  the 
moft  civilifpd  of  their  neighbours. 

Another  way,  by  which,  according  to  the  fame 
rabbinical  do6lrine,  the  law  of  nature  was  and  is 
communicated  to  man  by  God,  is  that  of  imme- 
diate or  mediate  infpiration,  in  oppofition  to  mere 
rational  faculties  and  operations.  I  call  it  infpi- 
ration, becaufe  the  Jews  imagined  an  *'  intelledtus 
"  agens,''  or  aftive  fpirit,  by  the  influence  or  illu- 
mination of  which,  and  in  concurrence  with  which, 
the  human  underftanding  is  made  capable  of 
knowing,  not  only  the  lavvs  of  nature,  but  all  the 
other  principles  of  fcience,  and  dedudtions  of  rea- 
fon,  which  are  the  objeds  of  it.  This  "  intelleflus 
"  agens"  is  fometimes,  and  to  them,  God  him- 
felf,  by  a  particular  prerogative  belonging  to  their 
nation,  "  ex  prerogativa  gentis."  To  other  men 
it  is  the  minifter  of  God,  that  illuminates  their 
minds,  like  an  intellectual  fun,  by  a  force  and  with 
an  authority  derived  from  God.  It  was  in  the  firft 
way,  no  doubt,  that  Abraham  difcovered  by  phi- 
I  lofophical 
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iofophical  meditation,  in  the  midfl  of  idolatry,  the 
exiftence  of  the  one  true  God  :  and,  to  fay  the 
truth,  the  Jews  iliould  be,  by  virtue  of  this  prero- 
gative, the  moft  enlightened  and  the  moll  know- 
ing people  on  earth  ;  whereas  they  feem  to  have 
been  in  all  ages  the  very  reverfe  ;  before  their  cap- 
tivity, indocile  and  ignorant ;  after  it,  credulous 
and  bigot,  little  curious  of  the  real,  much  add  idled 
to  the  imaginary,  fciences  that  were  cultivated,  by 
other  nations. 

They  entertained  the  notion  of  this  fecond  kind 
of  infpiration  later  than  that  of  the  firfl,  '*juxta 
"  difciplinam  recentiorem,"  fays  Selden  :  and  in 
is  no  wonder  that  they  did  fo.  They  had  been 
ufed  to  think  that  the  divine  prefence  refided 
amongft  them,  and  that  they  confulted  God  by 
therr  high  prieil ;  that  he  fpdce  immediately  to 
their  prophets,  and  exercifed  his  power  immediate- 
ly in  the  condu6l  of  their  affairs.  But  afterwards, 
tho  he  was  near  them  ftill,  he  was  not  fo  near 
them-,  and  miCdiats  infpiration  to  ilhmiinate  their 
minds  became  neceffary.  Befides,  it  was  not  till 
after  their  captivity  that  a  more  refined  philofg- 
phy,  and  notions  more  m.etaphyfical  than  any  they 
had  had  before,  began  to  be  introduced  among 
them,  whilfl  they  lived  under  the  Seleucidae  and 
the  Ptolemys,  in  ages  when  the  firfl  philofophy 
was  growing  up  to  that  pitch  of  enthufiafm  and 
madnefs  at  which  it  arrived  in  the  fchool  of  Alex- 
andria, and  v.'herever  the  doflrines  of  the  latter 
Pythagoricians  and  Platonicians  prevailed.  From 
hence,  I  fuppofe,  it  has  happened  that  this  dogma 

of 
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of  the  rabbins  bears  fo  near  a  refemblance  to  the 
opinions  of  the  greek,  and,  in  imitation  of  them, 
of  the  arabian,  metaphyficians,  who  confounded 
together,  with  more  difference  of  exprefTion'  than 
of  meaning,  if  any  of  them  can  be  faid  properly  to 
have  had  a  meaning,  the  divine  and  human  reafon. 
But  however  all  this  may  have  been,  the  rabbins 
affert  that  the  divine  illuminating  prcfence,  by 
which  alone  men  are  able  to  difcover  the  law  of 
nature,  illuminated  chiefly  the  defcendants  of  Seth 
and  of  Sem,  till  the  days  in  vv^hich  the  law  was  gi- 
ven by  Moses,  when  feven  other  prophets  only 
arofe  among  the  nations  •,  and  that  from  this  aera 
the  divine  illumination  has  feldom  fliined  on  any 
perfons  except  themfelves.  So  that,  on  this  hypo- 
thefis,  no  great  improvement  has  becii  made  in 
the  fciences  fmce  ^he  days  of  Moses,  except  by 
the  Jev'S. 

I  HAVE  drawn  this  fketch  from  Selden,  in  or- 
der to  contrail  the  extravagancy  of  thefe  notions, 
which  are  derived  from  a  true  principle,  that  the 
law  of  nature  is  the  law  of  God,  with  thoTe  of 
HoBBEs,  which  are  founded  on  this  falfe  princi- 
pie,  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  the  laws  of  civil 
magiftrates :  and  I  conclude  upon  the  whole,  that 
we  fhall  do  much  better  to  truft  ourfelves  than  fuch 
mailers,  who  lead  us  into  error  about  the  origin  of 
natural  law,  or  about  the  means  of  arriving  at  the 
knowledge  of  it.  One  makes  the  origin  indepen- 
dent on  God,  and  fome  divines  do  little  lefs.  An- 
other maizes  the  means  of  arriving  at  the  know- 
ledge 
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ledge  independent  on  man,  and  above  the  ftrength 
of  his  natural  reafon  •,  tho  the  author  of  nature 
has  been  gracioufly  pleafed  to  proportion  them  one 
to  the  other.  If  thefe  dodirines  are  hurtful  in  differ- 
ent refpeds,  many  words  and  much  time  are  fpent 
about  others  very  little  neceflary,  about  abftrad: 
notions  of  moral  entities,  and  about  the  caufes  of 
moral  truth,  concerning  which  we  may  ealily  fall 
into  error  (whilft  we  can  fall  into  none  concerning 
the  great  principles  of  it)  unlefs  we  have  the  light 
of  that  nature  to  which  our  fearch  is  directed. 
The  philofopher  may,  bccaufe  he  does  this ;  I  had 
almoft  faid  muft  :  but  the  man  of  common  fenfe 
cannot  err  about  thefe  principles,  tho  he  may  re- 
main in  ignorance  about  fome  of  them,  for  want 
of  induftry  or  opportunity  to  difcover  them  all 
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